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NOTE. 


I have to express my obligations to Mr. J. Johnson , of 
the India Office, who has assisted me in the statistical 
portions of the work , and has superintended its passage 
through the Press. To his carefulness any pretensions to 
accuracy which it may possess are largely owing. 

H. S. C. 
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BRITISH INDIA AND ITS RULERS. 
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CHAPTER I. 


The authorities to which reference is made in this chapter are — 
S.A. Statistical Abstract relating to British Indio, 1880. 

R. Report of the Indian Famine Commission, 1880. 

C.N. Kolb’s “ Condition of Nations.” 

A.S. Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” Macullnch , 1863. 


THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE. 

The object of the following studies is to contribute 
material, in a form easy of access and simple in 
arrangement, for the practical discussion of some of 
the principal administrative and social problems 
involved in the government of British India. The 
improvement which has been effected of late years in 
the statistics and knowledge of the country renders it 
more possible than heretofore to form an approxi- 
mately accurate idea of the facts out of which those 
problems arise ; and the results which are collated 
and summarized in the Report of the Famine Com- 
mission appear to supply a sufficient basis for more 
exact reasoning and more definite conclusions than 

1 * 
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INTRODUCTION. 


those which were within our reach while our views 
about the people were necessarily to a large extent 
conjectural. The statistics employed are for the 
most part those of the Famine Commission Report. 
As reference is made in each case to the passage 
in the Report or the other authority on which 
reliance is placed, I hope that, whatever may be 
the value of my conclusions, the information may 
be of use to those who wish to know and judge 
for themselves of the real condition of India, and 
of the work which is being accomplished by its 
rulers. 

The ensuing pages will, I fear, be found extremely 
dull by readers accustomed to a sensational treat- 
ment of Indian topics. I appeal to no passion, I 
pretend to no discovery, I suggest no root-and- 
branch reform which by its rapidity and completeness 
may gratify at once the natural impatience of human 
suffering and the equally natural impatience of 
the diligent research and consideration by which 
alone it can be remedied. I do not believe that 
it lies within the scope of statesmanship to achieve 
that a population of between 200 and 300 
millions, situated as are the people of India, shall 
exist without a vast amount of suffering, or that 
any panacea can be discovered for the maladies 
which are certain to beset it. The remedy must 
be found, as in the case of other ills, in know- 
ledge, patience, and skill. The improvements 
suggested by reformers who have not mastered 
the facts of the case, or grasped the end in view, 
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cannot but be illusory, and are often in a high 
degree mischievous. The agitation, for instance, 
which for some years has been directed against the 
Productive Public Works by persons ignorant of 
the real position and results of those undertakings, 
would, if it had succeeded, have indefinitely post- 
poned the effectual alleviation of the sufferings of 
millions ; and even as it is, the delay which has 
been occasioned will involve large additional outlay 
and an unnecessarily prolonged exposure of large 
tracts of country to drought and famine. The same 
sentence must be pronounced on many projects of 
reform put forward by writers who have not studied 
the past history of the country, and who do not 
realize the complicated structure of the organism 
with yrhich they are dealing, or the obscure processes 
by which its present stage of development has been 
attained. In the following pages I have endeavoured 
to direct attention to those improvements which 
bear the warrant of sagacious and experienced 
administrators as possible, safe, and likely to be 
practically useful. 


The principal facts bearing on the economic con- 
dition of the people of India, and the administrative 
questions involved in the government of the country 
and discussed in the following pages, may be 
summarized as follows : — 

The territories of the Indian Government comprise 
an area of 853,000 square miles, with a population 
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TERRITORY. 


of 184 millions. Two States, Mysore and Berar, 

which are, for different reasons, held 

TE S “ ^ trust f° r Native Governments and 

governed as British territory, add an area 
of 47,000 square miles, and a population of about 
7 millions. The area, accordingly, for which direct 
administration has to be provided is 900,000 square 
miles, with a population of 191 millions. 

In addition to this, indirect control is exercised 
over a large number of native States, in some 
instances through the immediate superintendence 
of the Government of India, in others by that of 
the local Government to which they are contiguous. 
The area thus superintended is about 575,000 
square miles, with a population estimated at 49 
millions. Of these the Government of India has 
under its immediate superintendence States with 
an aggregate population of 29^ millions : the States 
superintended by the Punjab Government have a 
population of 5^ millions, those attached to Bom- 
bay and Madras 7 and 3J millions respectively. 
Bengal superintends native States with populations 

a &g re g a ting 2£ millions, the Central Provinces a 
million. 

The above, with the French and Portuguese 
possessions, aggregating 1,200 square miles, and a 
population of three-quarters of a million, make 
up the 1,481,000 square miles of area, and the 241 
millions of the population of India. Speaking 
generally, it may be said that the Government of 
India has to provide direct administration for 191 
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millions, who are permanently or temporarily its 
subjects, and indirect control for 50 millions of the 
subjects of more or less dependent States. 

Of the populations immediately under our rule, 
Bengal has an area about the same as that of France, 

200,000 square miles, but its population 
Population. . g ^ milliong aga i ns t the 37 millions of 

France, and falls short only by 9 millions of that 
of European Russia ; Madras has an area of 140,000 
square miles, one-sixth greater than that of Great 
Britain and Ireland, but its population is 3 millions 
less ; the North-West Provinces with Oudli, and the 


Punjab, have each an area of 105,000 square miles, 
about half the size of France, but the population of the 
one, 42 millions, equals that of Germany, and of the 
other, 17 milli ons, that of Spain. Bombay with 
Scinde has a population about the same as Spain, and 
an area rather larger than that of the United King- 
dom. The Central Provinces have an area of about 
two-thirds, with a population of about a quarter ol 
that of the United Kingdom. 

As compared with one another, the population of 
Bengal is twice that of Madras, four times that 
of Bombay with Sindh, half as large again as the 
North-Western Provinces, with Oudh, and about 
four times that of the Punjab. 

By far the largest proportion of the inhabitants 
is agricultural, either living exclusively by the soil, 

or eking out the earnings of other em- 
MBNT8. ployments by the produce of the land 

87 

they till, or as agricultural labourers. 
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The following is an estimate of the different employ- 
ments of the adult male population : — 


Employment. 

Per cent. 

Estimated Number 
of Adult Males. 

Professional, including Government 

service 

Domestic ..... 

Agricultural 

Commercial 

Industrial j 

Labourers 

Independent and non-productive 

36 

62 

562 

52 

131 

123 | 

3-4 1 

2.232.000 
3,84-1,000 

34,844,000 

3.224.000 

8.122.000 

7.626.000 

2.108.000 


100 | 

62,000,000 


In addition to the millions of adult males 


returned as agricultural, there are large numbers 
of women and children similarly employed ; and 
the 7J millions of labourers are almost wholly 
agricultural. On the whole, it is probable that 90 
per cent, of the rural and 80 per cent, of the total 
population of the country is closely connected with 
the land. The significance of this great excess of 
the agricultural class over every other is brought out 
by comparing it with the state of things in England, 
cn li w ^ ere i n 1871 the population was thus 


divided : — 

Professional ... ... 684,000 

Domestic ... ... ... ... 5,905,000 

Commercial ... ... ... ... 815,000 

Agricultural ... ... ... ... 1,657,000 

Industrial ... ... ... ... 5,137,000 

Indefinite (including 7£ million children not em- 

ployed in productive occupations) ... j 8,512,000 


Ketuming to the Indian Table, we find that 
of the 3J millions of adult males in the “ com- 
mercial ” class, millions are returned as “ mer- 
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chants and shopkeepers ” ; a quarter of a million 
as “ money-lenders and bankers.” Of the indus- 
trial classes, the workers in dress fabrics number 
3 l millions of adult males ; workers in metals and 
potters, lj- million. In the “non-productive ” class, 
a million “ beggars or paupers ” represent the 
numbers dependent in ordinary times on the charity 
of the public. These three classes, potters, weavers, 
and beggars, with the labourers, are the most 
necessitous, and are the first to succumb to 
famine. They number 13 millions of adult males 
and represent a population of 40 millions, or 
about one-fifth of the entire population. The next 
class above these is that of the small tenants, 
whose general condition and capacity to bear the 
strain of famine is little superior to that of the 
labourers. 

The population is, as a rule, extremely dense. 
The ratio to area taken over the entire country is 

density of ^11 *° the square mile, and somewhat 
Population. less than one person to each cultivated 

acre.* In some parts, however, the ratio is far 
higher, 468 to the square mile in Oudh, 397 in 
Bengal, and 378 in the North-West Provinces. 
But even these ratios, high as they are, would 
be higher but for the existence in each Province 

R. 86. lar o e areas of mountain or desert. 

In each Province there are districts 


* In Ireland there is a population of 5* millions on an area of 15* 
mUhons of acres— 12* millions pasture, and 3 millions crops. The Indian 

«tUnT ,a0 ?“ ° f thQ United 34* millions of people to 

7t millions of acres under crops or pasture. 
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Rate of 
Increase of 
Population. 
R. 88. 


with more than 500 inhabitants to the square 
mile. 

Of the rate of increase sufficient materials do not 
exist for forming a trustworthy opinion. In two 

instances in which a census was held, at 
an interval of five years in the one case 
and seven in the other, an increase of 
one-third per cent, and one-half per cent, was 
ascertained. In other instances, where exceptional 
causes were at work, a much larger local increase is 
believed to have resulted. Two things, however, are 
certain. On the one hand, there are powerful social 
and religious influences at work prompting in the 
direction of early marriages, and counteracting the 
prudential check on the increase of population ; 
though there is no evidence to show whether the race 
is more or less prolific in consequence of the habits 
thus produced. 

On the other hand, destructive agencies of 

a very powerful character, acting 
over very wide areas, are constantly 
at work. The death-rate for the whole country is 
pronounced by experts to be certainly not less than 

35 per mille, and in many towns it 
has been known to be as high as 70, 
80, or even 100 per mille. The outbreak of an 
epidemic has been known to send the annual death- 
rate of a whole district up from 40 per mille to 

118 per mille, and the death-rate of a 
Ei r!™ C 8 ’ whole Province for the year from 23 to 

45 per mille, involving an increased 


Death-rate. 


R. 80 and 108. 
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mortality of 924,000 on a population of 42 millions. 
Cholera and small-pox are frequently, and fever 

almost continually at work. 

Famines, too, have no doubt exercised some 
effect on the increase of the population. The 
famine of 1876-78, according to the estimate 
of the Commission, increased the normal deaths 
of the entire country for the period of its 
duration by about 40 per cent., and it is possible 


Famines 

R..28. 


that the famines of the last 30 years 
may have added nearly 2 per cent, 
to the death-rate of the whole period. 
On the other hand, I am not aware that there 
are any means of judging how far in India 
the facts bear out the view of Malthus, that 
the consequent rebound in the birth-rate pre- 
vents this cause from permanently affecting the 
population. 

As, however, the human race is capable, in 
favourable circumstances, of increasing at a rate 

which doubles a population in 25 
years, we must be prepared, whenever 
the circumstances become in any degree favour- 
able, owing to an increase in the means of sub- 
sistence or the diminution of destructive agencies, 
to find a material addition to the existing 
numbers. Supposing, for instance, that owing to 
the curtailment of epidemics, the present death- 
rate of 35 per mille were reduced to 25 per mille, 
r. 108 . there would be 5 millions of deaths 
instead of 7 millions in every year, a 


A. S. 456. 
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FUTURE INCREASE OF POP ATION. 


saving which, as the same causes would probably 
induce increased fecundity, would speedily make a 
sensible impression on the total population. The 
experience of the army and jails where the 
mortality has been reduced to a much greater 
extent, suggests that these two millions of deaths 
arise from causes that are, in one sense, preventable — 
bad and insufficient food, and generally unsanitary 
conditions of life. As some of these conditions are 


being year by year improved, and some destruc- 
tive agencies, c.g. the devastation of provinces by 
invasion or intertribal war, have been wholly re- 
moved, it is almost inevitable that there should be 
hereafter an increase of population and increased 
pressure on the means of subsistence, which will 
have to be met in one of two ways, either by some 
corresponding increase in the means of subsistence 
or by those stern remedies — “ want, misery, and 
disease,” which nature applies to a redundant 
population. 

The people live almost exclusively on the 
food. local staple grains : in Bengal, Orissa, 
R - 8L and the eastern parts of central India, 
rice is the staple : out of 66 millions in Bengal and 
Assam, 46 millions are rice-eaters ; in Madras 10 
millions out of 31. This proportion declines else- 
where to 10 per cent, in the North-West, and 5 per 
cent, in the Punjab. In the parts of the country 
where rice is not the staple food, the poorer classes 
live on various millets, grown in the rainy season, 


food, cultivation, and irrigation. 
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and the richer on rice and wheat. All classes make 
use of pulses for the sake of the nitrogenous matter 
in which the cereal grains are deficient. Vegetables, 
and with the poorest classes wild herbs and weeds, 
form an important part of the national diet. Moham- 
medans generally supplement their vegetable food 
with small quantities of meat, and the lower classes 
of Hindus eat flesh other than that of horned cattle, 
wherever opportunity offers. Fish also is a favourite 
food on the coasts and in other favourable localities. 


The main food, however, of the people, consists of 
the cereal crops, the existence of which depends 


R. 80. 


on the sufficiency and timeliness of the 
rainfall. 


The total cultivated area is 197 millions of 


„ acres. Of this, 29 millions, or nearly 

Cultivated ^ 

ajb.ea* rrigated ^ P er cen ^*’ are irrigated, the pro- 
portion varying from 80 per cent, in 
Sindh to 32 per cent, in the North-West Pro- 
vinces with Oudh, 26*2 in the Punjab, 5 per 
cent, in the Central Provinces, 1*8 in Bengal 
and Bombay, and 1*5 in Berar. Of the irri- 
gated area 8 millions are irrigated by the higher 
class of works, 12 millions by wells, and the 
balance by tanks, ponds, inundation, streams, 

some of which are highly precarious sources of 
supply. 


The distribution of the cultivated and irrigated 


Proportion in 
each Province. 
R. 86. 


area among the different provinces 
shown in the following table. 


is 
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CULTIVATED AND IRRIGATED AREA. 


Province. 

Area 

ordinarily 

cultivated. 

Area 

ordinarily 

irrigated. 

Per-centage 
of irrigation 
to cultivation. 

Punjab .... 

• Acres. 
21,000 

* Acres. 
5,500 

262 

North-Western Provinces and Oudli 

36,000 

11,500 

32* 

Bengal .... 

54,500 

1,000 

1*8 

Central Provinces . 

15,500 

770 

5* 

Berar .... 

6,500 

100 

1*5 

Bombay .... 

24,500 

450 

1*8 

Sindh .... 

2,250 

1,800 

80* 

Madras .... 

32,000 

7,300 

23* 

Mysore .... 

5,000 

800 

16* 

Total 

197,250 

29,220 

14*8 


* OOO’s omitted. 


Comparison 
with United 
Kingdom. 


This area may be compared with 47 £ million 

acres, which comprise the total acreage 
under crops, bare fallows, and per- 
manent pasture in the United King- 
dom, 10 J millions of which are under com crops, 
4j millions under green crops, 6J millions under 
clover and rotation grasses, and 24J millions under 
permanent pasture. 

Permanent pasture and rotation grasses form 
no part of the Indian agricultural system, the forage 
being supplied from pasturage on waste lands, and 
the straw of the corn crops. 

The total cultivated area of British India is thus 
more than four times the total area under tillage or 
pasture in the United Kingdom, and the estimated 
area of food crops in India, 170 millions of acres, 
is about sixteen times the corn-crop area of the 
United Kingdom. 

The character of the climate is such that failures 

Droughts and of rainfall, involving more or less 
famines. complete destruction of the crops, occur 
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in some part of the country or other in about 
two out of every nine years. As one-twelfth of 
the population, or 20 millions, are on the average 
affected on each occasion, the result may be 
approximately described as equivalent to a famine 
extending over the entire country twice in little more 
than a century. Of the twenty-one visitations of 
this nature which have occurred in the last 110 
years, eight have been intense, nine less acute, 
while four do not rank above severe scarcities. 


Excluding Bengal, where the average intervals are 
far longer, each of the other provinces is visited 
by severe famine every eleven or twelve years. 
Famines of the severest type may be expected about 
twice in a century. The famine of 1876-78, on 
the whole the most serious of the century, extended 
in 1877 to an area of 200,000 square miles, with 
a population of 36 millions, corresponding in both 
respects pretty nearly to France ; while in 1878 
its effects were felt, though in a less intense 
degree, over another area of 52,000 square miles, 
with a population of 22 millions, in Upper India. 
Judging from this famine, the Commissioners estimate 


a population of 30 millions as the largest ever 
likely to be simultaneously affected with severe 
famine. 


The average out-turn of food grains is estimated 

in the Punjab, over the cultivated 

Rate op . 

Agricultural total area, at eleven bushels per acre. 

Out-turn. , . . , . , , ’ 

R. 72 - 5 . and sixteen bushels on the irrigated 

acre. In the North-West Provinces the 
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AVERAGE OUT-TURN OF FOOD. 


average out-turn of food grains is estimated to be 
thirteen bushels per acre ; in Bengal the out-turn is 
believed to be about the same ; in the Central 
Provinces the out-turn is reckoned at eight bushels 
per acre ; in Berar six bushels ; in Bombay, in 
which the range is very large from the fertile 
plains of Gujerat to the bare and often rainless high- 
lands of the Deccan, the average may be put at 
seven bushels. In Madras and Mysore the rate is 
believed to be about eleven bushels. Applying these 
rates to the 166 J millions of food-crop acres, and the 
27 J millions of acres under non-food crops, we get 
the following results : 


Estimate of the Agricultural Oat-turn in each Province, the gross 
value, the consumption in food, seed grain, forage and wastage, 
and the resulting surplus of food grain available for exportation 
and storage. 


R. 50 & 112.] 000’s omitted. 


Province. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Food 

Crop 

Area. 

Out- 
turn of 
Food. 

Area 

under 

Non- 

food 

Crop. 

Value at £5 
per ton for 
Food, and 
.fcj per acre 
for Non-food 
Crops. 

Ordi- 

nary 

Con- 

sump- 

tion. 

Sur- 

plus. 

j 

Punjab 

17,600 

Acres. 

18,500 

Tons. 

5,330 

Acres. 

2,500 

£ 

34,150 


Tons. 

620 

N. W. Provinces 

41,000 

31,450 

11,230 

5,200 

71,750 


660 

and Ondh. 
Bengal 

1 60,000 

48,000 

17,100 

6,080 

103,500 

15,900 

1,200 

Central Provinces 

8,200 

12,000 

2,750 

2,500 

21,250 

2,450 

300 

| Berar . 

2,250 

3,700 

620 

2,800 

11,500 

540 

80 

Bombay 

1 6,000 

21,500 

4,500 

5,500 

30,000 

4,150, 

350 

1 Madras 

31,000 

26,000 

8,500 

2,500 

50,000 

7,560 

910 

Mysore 

5,000 

5,100 

1,500 

500 


1,285, 

215 

Burmah 


— 

— 

— 



800 

1 Total . 

1 

181,350 

166,250 

51,530 






From this it would appear that, assuming the 
food-crop of Burinali and Assam to be 2£ millions 
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R. 51. 


S. A. 69. 


of tons, the total food out-turn must be about 54 
millions of tons, and the annual surplus of food 
about 5 million tons. In the famine of 1876-77, 
affecting a population of 36 millions, the crops 

are computed to have fallen short of 
the average out-turn by 6 millions of 
tons, and of the amount necessary for the food, 
at the ordinary rates of consumption, of the popu- 
lations affected, by nearly 5 millions. This crop 
loss was spread more or less over three years ; but 
it may be said roughly that the famine swept away 
nearly one ninth part of the food-produce of one 
ordinary year. The usual export of grain is some- 
thing between 1 million and lj million of tons, 

rice being about 1 million, and wheat 
ranging between 50,000 and 325,000 
tons. There would appear, therefore, in ordinary 
years to be about 4 millions of tons of food grain 
available for storage : but it must be remembered 
that there is seldom or never a year when there 

is not a crgp_„ failure in some part or 

Other Agri- ,, _i r 

cultural Pro- otner. I he out-turn shown above does 

DUCE. , n 

not, oi course, represent the whole of 
the produce of the country.- Straw 
and fodder, fish, eggs, poultry, cattle, milk, 
hides, horses, dairy and forest produce, add 
enormously to the resources of the agricultural 
population, though the proportions contributed 
by each would vary in the different parts of 
the country. I n the Punjab a very experienced 
authority, Mr. Justice T. H. Thornton, in an 

2 
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CULTIVABLE WASTE LANDS. 


elaborate calculation,* has estimated the annual 
value of the stock, dairy and forest produce 
of the Province, as worth not less than 12 
millions sterling. This would imply an addition 
of more than a third to the gross value of the 
crops, and, if the same ratio were applicable to 
the rest of the country, would add more than a 
hundred millions to the value of the gross agri- 


cultural out- turn. 

All the above yield-rates are, it will be ob- 
served, extremely low as compared 

Lowness of ... . . , 

present Yield- with countries where scientific agricul- 
ture exists, and a vast future resource 
is here apparent. Assuming the present average 
yield in India to be about 11 bushels per acre, 
or 17 bushels per acre below that of England, 
the additional food available', supposing the 

standard of cultivation to be raised to that of 
England, would be 2,890 millions of bushels, or 

enough, at seven bushels per head, for the annual 
consumption of an additional population of 410 
millions. 

Most villages in every part of India have some 

waste land used for grazing cattle, 

Available t ... „ 

Waste Lands, and which are from time to time 

R ‘ 1(> ' utilized for cultivation. In some Pro- 

vinces there are, besides these, considerable tracts 
of unoccupied land, available for immigrant settlers. 
In the Punjab 30,000 square miles are returned as 
cultivable waste, of which 9 or 10 millions of acres 


* Is India really on the road to Bankruptcy ? by T. H. Thornton. 
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are situated in the Doabs of the great rivers, with 
special facilities for irrigation, and in fact need- 
ing nothing but a population to justify the under- 
taking of large irrigation schemes. Similar tracts 
are available in Scinde to the west and in the plains 
of Hissar to the east. In the North-West Provinces 
there is no room for any large extension of the culti- 
vated area beyond the 51,000 square miles now 
cultivated, such small margin of cultivable waste 
as exists either belonging to the villages, or being 
situated unfavourably as to soil, climate, or rainfall. 
In Bengal 85,000 miles, out of an area of 144, GOO, 
are estimated as under cultivation ; but the margin, 
to a large extent, is either mountainous country or 
unhealthy jungle, or soil which it would be difficult 
and costly to reclaim. In Beliar and Central 
Bengal it may be said that no cultivable margin 
exists. In Assam and Burmah, however, there is 
a great scope for additional cultivation In the 
former Province only 7,500 square miles are culti- 
vated, and 18,000 believed to be cultivable waste ; 
in the latter, out of a total area of 87,000 square 
miles, only 5,000 are cultivated and 37,000 believed 
to be cultivable waste. ^ In these two Provinces 
there is, accordingly, an area (55,000 square miles) 
five times as large as Belgium, in which a redun- 
dant population might be accommodated. Another 
and more accessible field for immigration exists in 
the Central Provinces, where, out of a total area of 

114.000 square miles, 30,000 are cultivated, and 

40.000 believed to be cultivable.^ '' 

2 * 
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LAND AVAILABLE FOR IMMIGRATION. 


In Bombay there is no considerable tract avail- 
able for immigration, though there is room for a 
gradually expanding population : 50,000 square 

miles constitute the revenue-paying portion of 
the Presidency out of a total of 70,000; of these 

38.000 are cultivable, and 35,000 occupied, though 
only 30,000 are in actual cultivation. In Madras, 

50.000 square miles out of a total area of 130,000, 
belong to the permanently-settled zemindaris, and 
nothing accurate is known about them. Of the 
other portion of the Province 35,000 square miles 
are cultivated, and 10,000 square miles believed 
to be cultivable, though, in many cases, inferior 
in quality of soil. 

To sum up, it may be said that there are certain 
districts in Bengal, the North-West Provinces, 

Oudh, and in one or two instances 
Summary. the Punjab, where the population 

may be regarded as excessive, and where 
there is no room for any expansion except by superior 
cultivation. In the rest of the empire there is, as 
a rule, some room for expansion in the reclamation 
of the village waste lands, though this will interfere 
with the grazing, and would necessitate stall-feeding 
ifcarried to any large extent. In Assam and Burma 
there is a great scope, so far as area is con- 
cerned, for immigration, and, nearer home, in 
the Punjab and Central Provinces, there are 
tracts of country in which a population might be 
settled with little necessary change of climate, 
food, or mode of life. In Bengal and Madras 
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R. 110 to 123. 


Bengal. 


there are available tracts, though not of so inviting 
a character either as to soil or climate. 

We have next to consider the numbers of the 

various classes interested, as landlords 

HOW THE . 

Land is held, or tenants, in the soil. In Bengal, 

the greater portion of the land is held 
by 130,000 landowners, who hold the land of 

Government conditionally on payment 

of a fixed revenue. Their rental is 

returned at <£13,000,000. 

Under these come a large class of intermediary 
landlords, enjoying various subordinate interests in 
the soil, and sometimes extending through a long 
chain of holders. Of these intermediary estates there 
are 724,000 ; of the whole number, more than 
620,000 are of a rental below £10. 

Below this great superstructure of proprietary 
or quasi-proprietary interest, comes the ryot class, 
the actual occupants and tillers of the soil, num- 
bering nearly ten million holdings : — 

Tenants paying Rupees. 

rent over .... 100 . . 

Ditto from . . 50 to 100 . . 

. 20 to 50 . 

. 5 to 20 . . 

• • • • 5 i 


Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto under 


25,241 

119,617 

682,353 

2,789,409 

6,136,264 


Total 


9,762,884 


Of these a proportion, the numbers of which are 
Occupancy not ascertained, enjoy certain privileges 
GHTS ' as to fixity of tenure and limit of rent 
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which exist, in one form or another, in every part 
of India, and are described generally as “ occupancy 
rights.” 

In the Punjab 48} millions of acres, or 90 per 
Punjab. cent, of the area, are held by 33,000 
r. no . yin a g e communities ; 2 } millions of acres,- 
or 5 per cent., by 1,700 large proprietors, and 1} 
million by grantees of Government. Under these 
various proprietors, 10 millions of acres, or 41 per 
cent, of the cultivated acreage, are held by tenants 
who number about lj millions. Of these, 30 per 
cent, have occupancy rights, and hold 5 to 8 acres ; 
more than a million are tenants at will. 


In the North-West Provinces 90 per cent, of the 

North-Western total area is ^Hage communities, 

Provinces. 3 per cent, by large proprietors. Under 

these come a large class of tenants, 41 


per cent, ot the cultivated area being held by 1 } 
millions of occupancy tenants, with holdings averaging 
5 acres. Tenants at will, numbering 1 , 200 , 000 , with 
holdings averaging 4 acres, occupy 31 per cent, of the 
cultivated area ; only 28 per cent, of the cultivated 

area, accordingly, is occupied by the actual pro- 
prietors. 


In Oudh the landlord class is far more predomi- 
OUDII. nant ; the large proprietors occupy 59 per 
‘ 11G ' cent, of the total area, and the village 
communities only 36 per cent. There are two million 
tenants, all of whom, with an insignificant exception, 

are tenants at will, and hold on an average about 3 
acres. 
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Central 
Provinces. 
R. 116. 


In the Central Provinces, with 15J millions of 
cultivated acres, there are 28,000 pro- 
prietary families, the representatives for 
the most part, of the founders of the vil- 
lage, or recognized as such by the British Govern- 
ment. Under these are various classes of tenants : 
first a small body of old and privileged holders, about 
15,000 in number, with rights little short of pro- 
prietorship ; next, a class of 150,000 occupancy 
tenants, with assured rights, and with holdings 
averaging nearly 20 acres ; then comes a class of 
occupancy tenants, numbering 121,000, whose pri- 
vileges are less secure, and whose holdings average 
about 1 5 acres ; the last and largest class is that 
of the tenants at will, 469,000 in number, with 
holdings, on the average, of 14 acres. 

In the rest of India, two-thirds of Madras, and 
in the Bombay Presidency the holdings are for the 
most part direct from Government, and land- 
lordism is the exception instead of the rule. 

There is, however, an important part 

Landlords a a 

in Mad 
R. 123. 

miles, which was permanently settled 
on the Bengal system, and where, accordingly, large 
proprietors, subject to a fixed revenue, are practically 
owners of the soil. Of the tenants on these estates 
little is known, except that their position is ex- 
tremely precarious, and that circumstances have 

led to their being in risk of sinking to tenants at 
will. 

In those parts of the Madras Presidency where 


in madras. of the Madras Presidency, 50,000 square 
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the Permanent Settlement is not in force, the 2J 

millions of occupants who hold direct of 
Government are thus distributed : — 


Madras. 
R. 111. 


Government Ryots. 

Number. 

Average 

Assessment. 

i 

Paying over Rs. 1,000 

401 

Rs. 

1,557 

„ „ 500 to Rs. 1,000 . 

1,399 

676 

„ „ 250 „ 500 . 

5,288 

332 

i> » 100 .I 250 . 

31,737 

142 

>» » 50 1, 100 . 


68 

>> .. 30 ,, 50 . 

121,553 

37 

i) » 10 » 30 . 

455,716 

17 

Paying under Rs. 10 


4 

Joint Tenancies 

4-15,135 

17 

Total 

2,392,064 

16 


In Bombay there is no class of large proprietors 

corresponding to the zemindars of Bengal 
and Madras : there are 1 £ million of 
occupants holding under Government, distributed in 
the following proportions : — 


Bombay. 
R. 122. 


Government Holdings. J 

Number. 

Holding over 1,000 acres 

„ 500 to 1,000 acres .... 

„ 200 „ 500 „ ... 

» 100 „ 200 , 

„ 50 „ 100 

» 20 „ 50 „ 

i) 10 d 20 »,.... 

» 5 „ 10 „ 

Holding under 5 acres 

Total .... 

233 

530 

4,872 

23,242 

86,906 

266,398 

249,096 

232,329 

505,071 

1,367,622 


It thus appears that there is in each province of 

Agricultural India a class of landowners, compara- 
Classes. Large.* i r • i i t 

landowners, tively lew in number, who occupy a dig- 
it. 11U to 123. n ifi ec i social position, enjoy, as a rule, 
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comparative affluence, and, in some instances, are 
the possessors of enormous incomes. Almost the 
entire Province of Bengal is thus held. Two of 
the greatest Bengal zemindars have incomes of 
£210,000 and £400,000. In the Punjab 1,700 
large zemindars hold five per cent, of the total 
area ; the corresponding class hold fifty- nine per 
cent, of the land in Oudh, and three per cent, 
in the North-West Provinces. In the Central 
Provinces there are 28,000 proprietary families who 
represent the landed gentry ; in Madras a third of the 
province is held by zemindars, who are the possessors 
of large territorial areas. In Bombay also there is a 
small landlord class. 

Below these come a vast mass of smaller 

Smaller In- interests in the soil ; occupants who 

terests. hold direct of the State, as the village 

communities of the Punjab and North-West Provinces, 
and the ryots of Madras and Bombay, or who are 
tenants of a landlord as in Bengal and Oudh. Of 
these, the majority are on a very small scale ; l£ 
millions of ryots in Madras, more than half the entire 
number, pay an average revenue of eight shillings. 
In Bombay more than half the entire number 
hold less than ten acres. In Bengal a corre- 
sponding class of tenants, with rents at less than 
ten shillings, numbers more than six millions; in 
the Punjab and North-West Provinces, too, there are 
large bodies of tenants with holdings averaging 

five or six acres. In Oudh the average is three 
acres. 
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Local 

Differences. 
Note by J. B. 
Peile, § (5. 


A great mass of evidence lias been taken as to 

the general condition of these classes, 

Condition of 

the agricul- and, amid much that is vague and 

tural Classes. 

obscure, one or two points may be 
regarded as established. 

One is that in several parts of India agricul- 
turists may be regarded as substantially 
prosperous. The irrigated villages of 
the Punjab and the North-West Pro- 
vinces, the well-watered and fertile 
tracts of East Bengal, the cotton districts of 
Berar and the Central Provinces, the rich deltas 
of the Caveri, Kistna, and Godavery, and the 
rice plains of Burma, are exempted, either by 
natural causes or artificial means, from the risk of 
drought, and the agriculturists, on the whole, are 
well-to-do. 

On the other hand, where the climate is less 
propitious or the social relations are adverse, the 
general condition is unsatisfactory. The tenantry 
of Behar, for instance, is admittedly a resource- 
less and poverty-stricken class, a condition of things 
attributed by many good authorities to oppressions 
on the part of the landlords and the middlemen to 
whom their rights are often assigned : in the 
southern tracts of the North-West Provinces there 
is exceptional distress, and the Bombay Deccan 
has become historical on account of an agricultural 
depression intense enough to result in a popular 
outbreak. 

Apart from these local differences the general 
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condition' of the Indian agriculturist varies, to 
a large extent, with the circumstances of each 

the Indian individual. His personal wants are 

peasant. f ew . fog food, when prices are at 

their normal rate and when he can afford a full 
meal, costs him from 2 d. to bd. a day ; * his clothes 
from 4s. to 10s. a year ; his property consists of his 
house, his cooking utensils, his cattle and ploughs, 
and, in the case of the well-to-do cultivator, a 
store of grain and the jewellery in which his cash 
savings are invested against the evil hour. Innu- 
merable instances in which the details of his life have 
been collected and tabulated, establish nothing further 
than that the varying conditions of soil, climate, 
tenure, and the character of the cultivator result in a 
corresponding variety of condition, from a solid com- 
petence to the extremest forms of poverty. A large 
fraction is indebted to the money-lender, who, as each 
new concession of the Government in the revenue 
assessment has given the cultivator a more valuable 
interest in the soil, has been more ready to accept that 
interest as security for the advances, of which the less 
substantial members of the community are constantly 
in need.f Oftentimes the excessive numbers to 


* Mr. Thornton mentions that in the Punjab, where food is cheap, the 
jail diet— which is liberal, approved after years of experience, as sufficient 
The Bank. to ma i Q tain the hardest labouring prisoners in health, so 

ruptcy Of India, that in nine jails out of ten the death-rate is less than 

that of London — costs the Government less than £2 per 
annum, and would cost the agricultural population about 35s. per head 
for adult males, and one -fifth less for women and half for children. 

t An analogous result appears to have resulted in Ireland from tho 
concession of a marketable interest to the tenants under the Irish Land Act 
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be provided for on small holdings, indicate a state of 

things which can be but little above 

\f r P^jla'c 

Note, § is. extreme poverty : 14,000,000 of tenants in 

Bengal and Upper India occupy holdings 
which range from 3 to 6 acres. In the North-Western 
Provinces, families aggregating 820 people were found 
living on 330 acres. 

It is probable, moreover, that in some respects 
_ „ the course of events, and the various 

Some Classes 

worse off than changes introduced under British rule, 

FORMERLY. 

may have had the result of making the 
struggle of life more acute and more desperate to 

particular classes than in former times, 
wood’s Indus- Indigenous industries, such as weaving, 
Tndia, p.*m salt-making, carrying by men or bullocks, 

have, in various instances, been ousted by 
superior European methods and products, and the 
classes concerned have no doubt suffered. The 19 
or 20 millions’ worth of cotton goods yearly imported 
must have displaced an appreciable amount of the 
native manufacture ; while the altered and more 
peaceable condition of society has sent back into 
the civil community, and, practically, upon the 
land, thousands of men who formerly earned a 
living as soldiers of the State or retainers of the 


of 1870, in tho form of a right to compensation for disturbance and 

improvements. This interest has frequently been pawned, 
to the local banks and shopkeepers, and the debt thus 
incurred was a serious aggravation of the distress arising 
from the bad harvests of 1879. The farmer was, says Mr. Ritchio, “ in 
a worse position than before 1S70, when his inability to borrow protected 
him against debt." 
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powerful chieftains. This cause is mentioned as 
contributing to the depression of the Oudh Raj- 
poots. 

The growth of individual right, again, may have 

contributed to make life harder to some 
ModerTl^e. classes by loosening the bonds which 

united the various component fractions of 
society into a homogeneous whole. Each class is 
more independent of each other, every aggregate 
is less closely combined, every individual more apt 
to disencumber himself of customary restrictions, and 
consequently to find himself without the customary 
support which social association, in some form or 
other, used to give him. The servant is no 
longer an hereditary serf, but then he loses the 
occasional benefits of serfdom : the tenant is more 
and more exempt from any obligations to his 
landlord other than those contained in his lease ; 
but, then, on the other hand, the landlord is 
more and more disposed to view the relation- 
ship between his tenant and himself as purely 
one of contract, and to drive the best bargain 
he can. 

It has been remarked of Europe that “ when 
every count and baron acted as an independent 
prince, and claimed the right of private war, among 
the endless evils of such a state of things, there 
was one countervailing good. The lord could not 
venture to oppress greatly men whom he expected 
to follow him to battle. When the days of greater 
peace and order came, the hand of the lord, who 
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was no longer a captain, came down far more heavily 
on subjects who were no longer his soldiers.” This, 
no doubt, must be applicable to India ; while the 
increasing numbers dependent on the soil render it 
far less necessary than of old for the landlord to 
consult the interests and wishes of those who till his 
land. 

As regards the landowners, however, one satis- 
factory indication of their prosperity is 

oALES 

of land. afforded bv the high and increasing prices 
R. 12G. J ° & r 

which land commands in every part of 
India, and by the continued tendency of these prices 
to advance. In the Punjab land, during the Sikh 

regime , cannot be said to have had any 

l^a 12i)i 

value at all except to the State, and even 
in 18G2 it was a topic of congratulation that it 
commanded seven years’ purchase of the Government 
revenue ; its average price for the last three years has 
been 27 years’ purchase. In the North-West Pro- 
vinces the price per acre is still higher : in Bengal 
land fetches from £4 to £15 per acre : in Madras 
the minimum for unirrigated land is 28s., and the 
maximum £10 8s., while for irrigated lands the 
prices range from £2 12s. to £3G per acre. These 
prices appear to establish conclusively the lightness 
of the land revenue assessment and the increasing 
resources of the class from which purchasers at such 
rates are forthcoming. 

On the whole, it may be said that the great mass 

of the occupants of the soil of India 

StTOMARY. 

must be, from the smallness of their 
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holdings and the numbers who have to be supported 
on them, at the best of times hard pressed for 
the means of subsistence ; that, in the case of 
a very large number in Bengal and Upper India, 
the hardships of their position are enhanced by 
the presence of a class of more or less exacting 
landlords, whose eagerness for an increased Rental 
is favoured by the increased necessity of a growing 
population to find room on the soil : that habits 
of improvidence and traditional customs of occa- 
sional extravagance, not unfrequently destroy any 
chance there might be of a rise to greater 
comfort and security ; that the almost universal 
practice of dependence on money-lenders has of 
late years entailed more serious consequences, 
owing, partly, to the larger and more assured 
interest in the soil, which the landowner enjoys 
under the British revenue settlement, and the 
better credit he thus obtains ; and partly to the 
speedier, more exact, and more effectual procedure 
of the civil courts ; that some of the conditions 
of modem life may have tended to enhance the 
difficulties of particular classes ; that though there 
can be no doubt that a large amount of wealth 
is being brought into the country, the increase of 
population, which is likely to be accelerated, will, 
in years to come, make a large demand on the 


resources so created; and that, as no consider- 
able outlets, other than in agricultu employ, 
ment, at present exist, the pressure oi$Ftihe ^oil 
and the penury of the less thrifty aS capable 
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Labourers. 


agriculturists, is likely, in the absence of some new 
form of relief, to become still severer than at 

present. 

Hard, however, as the lot of the occupants 
of the soil must often be, it is certain that 

it is not the worst : below them is 
another social stratum, with whom 
the struggle for existence is still more severe. 
“Everywhere,’’ it has been said of Oudli,' “in 
every hamlet, there is a residuum of half-clad 
starvelings, who have no cattle and no . means 
of livelihood, save, perhaps, a tiny patch of spade- 
tilled land, and their labour, remunerated at the 
rate of 41 b. of coarse grain or of three halfpence, 
or, at most, twopence farthing per day. And even 
this wretched employment is not to be procurable 
all the year round. How — underfed and almost 

unclothed as they are — they contrive to live 
through the cold nights of winter, which they often 
spend in field-watching to keep off thieves, human 
and others, is a standing marvel.” The same 

description would, there is much evi- 
Petie'fl Note, dence to show, apply equally to the 
* ' class in every part of India. It consists 

largely of the lowest castes, the tanner, the weaver, 
the sweeper, and is thus to a great degree shut off 
from the sympathies of the superior classes ; 
it is recruited by the unfortunate cultivators 
who drop down to it in times of distress. 


* Irwin’s Garden of India . 

\ MV*' 
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The labourer is sometimes a sort of family serf, 
sometimes hired by the season or the job : he gets 
a wage ranging from 2 d. to 4 d. per day, or, in other 
cases, three or four shillings a month, with or with- 
out a meal. In harvest-times he gets a higher rate, 
sometimes 121b. or 141b. of grain per day, which 
enables him, with the other resources of extreme 
poverty, to eke out a subsistence during the rest 
of the year. He is generally paid in kind, and 
thus the advance of prices affects him but little. 
In parts of Bengal, it is said that he has been 
able to force up the rate of wage, and in the 
Central Provinces a similar movement is reported 
to be on foot ; but, as a general rule, he is ab- 
jectly poor and resourceless, living from hand to 
mouth, and certain to sink, unless rescued by 

some external aid, at the first touch of additional 
pressure. 

Passing next to matters of administration, we come 
to consider the arrangements made for the government 
of the vast population, whose general social condition 
we have just reviewed. 

The country is protected from foreign aggression 

Expenditure, and internal disturbance by a European 

’ army of 65,000, and a native army of 
about 125,000 men, a force partly neces- 
sitated by the existence in the native states of armies 
whose large numbers, aggregating 381,000, give 
them some degree of importance, despite their 
generally inferior discipline and equipment. Its 
net annual cost, irrespective of the loss by exchange, 
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is 15 i millions. Civil order is satisfactorily main- 
tained by a Police Force of 158,000 men, 
Return* ENTAR ' whose numbers vary in the different 

provinces from a ratio of 1 in 2,315 of 
the population in Bengal to 1 in 1,169 in the Punjab, 
and 1 in 950 in Bombay. The cost to the Imperial 
revenues is about 2} millions. The pay and pensions 

of officials, the Courts of Justice, Educa- 

Cost of Civil . . ~ 

administra- tion, the maintenance ot Medical Officers 

and European Chaplains, the balance due 
on some unremunerative departments such as the 
Post Office, and other administrative expenses, 
bring up the total civil charges to 13J millions. 
The net interest charge on the ordinary public 
debt, that is the debt other than that incurred for 
productive public works,* is 3J millions. The or- 
dinary public works of the country, roads, public 
buildings, &c., cost 4J millions. The net loss by 
exchange has risen from <£153,000 in 1868-69 to 
more than 3 millions in 1879-80. Till recently the 
Productive Public Works have, since 1868-69, in- 
volved an. annual net revenue expenditure, for interest 
and maintenance, of between 1 and 2 millions ; they 
have now, however, become a source of profit. The 
total net normal expenditure, military and civil, is 
about 42 millions. 

To meet this the Government has, as everywhere 

the chief and in many parts of the 
revenues. coun j. r y the only landlord, a net 

rental of between 18 and 19 millions from the 


* See p. 36, post. 
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land. The land pays another 2J millions in the 
shape of various local imposts, summarised as 
“ Provincial Bates.” The sale of opium gives a net 
profit, varying between 6 and 8 £ millions. Salt yields 
7 millions net, customs duties 2 millions, stamps 
3 millions. Assessed taxes, under various forms, 
have yielded as much as 2 millions net in 1870-71, 
but were dispensed with from 1873-74 to 1876-77 ; 
since their re-imposition, in the shape of a license 
tax on traders, in 1877-78, their maximum yield was 
.£863,000 in 1878-79 ; as at present adjusted they 
produce a net half-million. Minor items bring up 
the net revenue to a total varying between 44 and 
46 millions. There is thus a substantial normal 
surplus, liable of course to disappear under extra- 
ordinary expenditure, such as- war or famine, the 
latter charge rising to nearly 4 millions in 1873-74, 
and 5£ in 1877-78. The Financial system will be 
examined more at length in the ensuing chapter : 
at present it will be sufficient to observe that under 
it a change of the most momentous description has 
been effected in the position and prospects of the 
country. 

Besides the ordinary civil administration, the 


Ordinary 

Public 

Works. 


maintenance of peace, public safety and 
order, the repression of crime, and the 
disposal of litigation, the Government 


has been engaged, especially of late years, in supply- 
ing throughout the whole of India the necessary 
appliances of a civilised country. Roads, courts, 
prisons, barracks, hospitals, have absorbed 61 millions 
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in the last thirteen years. In addition to this, the 
Government has, partly by a system of guarantee 
to railway shareholders, and partly out of funds 
supplied from ordinary revenue or borrowed under 
a scheme initiated in 1868, procured the invest- 
ment of about 125 millions in railways, 
Productive and of 201 millions in canals. The 

Public Works, . _ 

Railways and projects thus carried out are described 
R^i48&5i4. as “Productive Public Works.” The 

result has been the construction of 
about 9,000 miles of railway, and the irrigation, 
by superior works, of about eight millions of acres. 
The financial result to the Government, while these 
works were in construction, was necessarily a heavy 
charge for interest and working expenses, amount- 
ing for some years to more than two millions 
annually. The scheme is now so far developed that 
the net profits of the completed portion more than 
suffice to defray the interest on the entire sum 
embarked. During the year 1880-81 the net receipts 
earned by 123 millions invested in railways are 
estimated at 6£ millions, or rather more than 5 per 

cent. The net receipts earned by 20^ 
Results. millions invested in irrigation are esti- 
mated at 1^ million, or about 6 per 
cent. These returns will unquestionably improve 
considerably, as the uncompleted parts of the 
project come into work, and the people become 
more familiar with the advantages thus brought 
within their reach, both by canals and railways. 
In the North-Western Provinces, where the system is 
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Irrigation 
in N. W. P. 
R. 149. 


The 


Results to 
the Public. 


more developed than in most parts of India, If mil- 
lions of acres were irrigated in 1879-80 
at a net profit on the capital employed 
of more than 8J per cent, 
benefits conferred on the community by 
these works are far greater than the 
profit earned for the State. In 1879, 
8 millions of tons of goods and 43 
millions of passengers were carried by rail, — numbers 
which, though insignificant when compared with the 
563 millions of railway passengers of the United 
Kingdom, have an obvious connection with the ever- 
increasing commercial activity of the country. The 
crops raised under canals in 1877-78 in the Punjab, 
North-West Provinces, and Madras, and, to a large 
extent, rescued by them from destruction, are esti- 
mated to have been worth 15 or 16 millions sterling, 
in several instances more than repaying in a single 
season the entire capital outlay on the work in 
question up to date. 

The progress of these undertakings has been 
attended by a commercial development of extra- 
ordinary importance. During the continuance of the 

Company’s monopoly the trade between 
India and England was altogether insig- 
nificant, “ of little more importance than that between 

England and Jersey or the Isle of Man.” 
The habits of the Hindus were considered 
as unalterable, and as precluding the hope that 

they would ever be large consumers of European 
produce. 


Trade. 


A. S. 573. 
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In 1814 the Company’s Indian monopoly was 
withdrawn, and an immediate development of trade 
ensued. The China Monopoly continued for twenty 

years longer, when the Company was 
5 & r. as. IV ‘ finally divested of its commercial character. 

Since that period the growth has been 
rapid and continuous, especially since the development 
of the railway system. 

The following table traces the increase of the 
Foreign Trade from about 18 J millions in 1834-39 
to 122 millions in 1874-79 ; — 


[R. 94.] Three 0’s omitted. 


Quin- 

quennial 

Period. 

Annual Imports. 

Annual Exports. 

Total 

Foreign 

Trade. 

Mer- 

chandise. 

Treasure. 

1 Total. 

Mer- 

chandise. 

Treasure. 

t 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ ' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1834-39 

4,971 

2,345 1 

7,316 

1 TTvf 1 

251 

11,323 

18,639 

1839-44 

7,691 

2,762 

10, 153 


463 

14,243 

24,696 

184-1—19 

9,131* 


12.209 

15,675 

1,321 

16,996 


1819-51 

11,059 

4,793 

15,851 

19,023 

994 


35,868 

1854-59 

15,577 

11,275 

26,852 

24,925 

922 

25,847 

52,699 

1859-61 

23,971 

17,092 


42,147 


43,169 

84,232 

1864-69 

31,697 

17,618 

49,315 

55,863 


57,665 


1869-74 

32,256 

8.265 


56,235 

ajfcKSW 

57,826 

98,347 

1874-79 

38,361 

9,858 

48,222 

60,325 

2,810 

63,135 

111,357 


The Foreign Trade of each year since 1874-75 
has been as follows : — 


Three O’s omitted. 


Year. 

Annual Imports. 

Annual Exports. 

Total 

Foreign 

Trade. 

Mer- 

chandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Mer- 
chandise. ! 

Treasure. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ ■' 

£ 

£ 

1 874-75 

36,222 

8,141 

41,363 

56,359 

1,625 

57,985 


,1875-76 

38,892 

5,301 

i 44,192 

58,091 

2,200 

60,292 


1876-77 

37,441 

11,436 

48,877 

61,014 

4,030 

65,044 

113,921 

1877-78 

41,464 

17,355 

58,820 

65,222 

2,211 

67,433 

126,253 

1878-79 

37,801 

7,057 

44,858 

60,938 

3,982 

74,220 


1879-80 

41,173 

11,655 

52,827 

67,211 

2,035 | 

69,246 

129,073 
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There is also an important coasting trade, averaging 
about 41 millions sterling, and rising on occasion to 

68 millions. 

Of the Foreign Trade 61 per cent, is with the 
United Kingdom, 14 per cent, with China, and 

5 per cent, with France. On the 
Foreign Trade, whole, Indian exports are about 16 
R ‘ 9o * millions in excess of the imports. The 

Indian exports to England, however, fall short by 
4j millions of the imports from England, there 
being 271 millions of the one to 32 millions of 
the other ; of the imports from England, 19 millions 
are cotton manufactures. In the case of other 
countries the exports are largely in excess : 12 
millions sterling worth of opium are sent to 
China, with the result that the imports from that 
country fall short by 10 millions of the exports 
to it ; France takes nearly 5 millions worth of 
merchandise, but sends back less than half a million ; 
the Straits Settlement takes 2j, and sends back lj ; 
the United States takes 3£ millions, and sends back 
only half a million. The proportion for Ceylon and 
Mauritius is much the same. The general excess of 
exports, it has frequently been explained, is the 
measure of the country’s indebtedness, and the close 
connection between the two is indicated by the fact 
that the total excess for the four years 1876—77 
to 1879-80, 61 J millions, is within half a million* 


• Secretary of State’s Drafts, £61,818,373, 
Excess Exports . , 61,266,315, 
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of the total of the Secretary of State’s drafts for the 
same period, those drafts representing the annual 
payments which India has to make in England 
for interest on debt and the general expenses of 
administration. 

Of the 19 millions’ worth of ‘‘cotton twist and 

manufactures,” 10 J millions' worth are 

Imports. >, • 

“grey piece goods. The average of 
millions’ worth of “cotton twist” shows no 
tendency to increase, owing to the successful com- 
petition of the Indian mills. Of these, there are 58, 
with 12,000 looms and l£ million of spindles, a 
feeble power, even as a beginning, to compete with 

R g7 the 2,579 cotton factories of England, 

with 63,000 power looms and 50 millions 
of spindles. After cotton, the principal imports are 
3J millions’ worth of metals, principally iron and 
copper; 1J million’s worth of liquors; woollen 
goods and sugar each <£800,000. Railway plant, 
silk goods, raw silk, each average three-quarters of 
a million, and salt and apparel half a million’s worth 
a-piece. 


Besides the 12 millions’ worth of opium sent 

Indian ^ina, India exports 11 \ millions’ 

E p p o5 T8, wor ^ 1 of raw cotton, 8 millions’ 

IV. «70. 

worth of grain, 5£ millions’ worth of oil 
seeds, 3J millions’ worth of jute, 3 millions’ worth 
of hides, 3 of indigo, 2 } of tea, l£ of coffee, and 
1 of wool. The dearth of all industrial enterprise 
other than agriculture is indicated by the fact 
that only 6J per cent, of the exports repre- 
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Future 
Industries. 
R. 17G. 


sent manufactured goods, 93J being either raw 

produce, or articles such as opium and 

Absence of i . . . 

manufactured j- ea w hich, though requiring mampula- 

Exports. ' 

R. 97 . t-ion, cannot be regarded as manufactures. 

Among the most promising fields for industrial enter- 
prise, the Famine Commissioners indicate the manu- 
facture and refining of sugar, the tanning 
of hides, the manufacture of fabrics of 
cotton wool and silk, the preparation of 
fibres and of tobacco, and the manufacture of paper, 
pottery, glass, soap, oils, and candles. The possi- 
bility of a rivalry with European countries in the 
production of iron has yet to be proved, though the 
raw material abounds in several parts of the country. 
India has also a great future resource in her coal- 
fields, and in the produce of her forests, as they are 
gradually brought under scientific management. Of 
the financial prospects of the gold industry it would 
be premature to speak. 

It may be useful to compare the progress of the 

Progress of foreign trade of India with that of the 
Indian Trade. United Kingdom : 


Annual Average Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom. 

Millions Sterling. 

f ^ ’ \ 

Imports. Exports. Total. 

1816-20 . . . 32-0 ... 52*0 ... 84 

1871-78 . . . 3670 ... 2790 ... 646 


Annual Average Foreign Trade of India. 

183-4-39 ... 73 ... 113 ... 186 

1879-80 . . . 528 ... 69’2 ... 122*0 


Thus British trade increased between seven and 
eight fold in the sixty years from 1820 to 1880 , and 
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the Indian trade nearly as much between the forty 
years from 1839 to 1880. There appears no reason 
to suppose that this rate of progress is likely to 
receive any serious check : the famine of 1876-77 
was probably the severest strain .that the country 
had ever undergone, but the Commissioners point out 
that “ the two years of drought have not diminished 
in any great degree either the exporting or importing 

power of the country, and that the general 

Firmness of j 7 o 

Indian Trade, depression of trade which has affected 

R. 97. __ 

all other parts of the world, is hardly 
apparent in the India Trade Returns.” Every year 
will add to the completeness of the Indian railway 
system, to the area available for commercial enter- 
prise, and to the habits by which opportunities of 
profit are turned to good account ; and it hardly 
seems rash to expect that the progress hitherto 
achieved will be more than maintained hereafter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE OBJECT IN VIEW. 

Having now reviewed in outline the main facts 
with which the rulers of India have to deal, we 

come to the question, What are the 

Objects of _ x 

British Ad- duties of the English Government to- 

MINIBTBATION. _ . 

wards a dependency so situated, and 
what the definite objects to which its administration 
should tend ? We may leave aside, as beyond the 
limits of practical politics, the endless controversy 
to which the successive accretions of territory have 
given rise, and the moral grounds on which the 
conduct of British soldiers and statesmen in India 
has been justified or condemned. There have been 
periods when the public feeling of England has 
run with passionate vehemence against a growth 
of empire, which was regarded as at once impolitic 
and unjust. But the results of a policy of deter- 
mined abstention proved that it was beyond the 
powers of statecraft to occupy a portion of so dis- 
turbed an arena as India without being affected by 


0 
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its commotions, and playing a part in the struggles 
of which it was the scene. It was inevitable that, 
in a chaos such as resulted from the dismemberment 
of the Moghul Empire, the Power with the firmer 
will, the stronger hand, the more ample resources, 
should, in the long run, find itself in the ascendancy. 
Opinions will differ as to the moral aspect of the 
several operations by which that ascendancy was 
obtained. Assuming, however, that the English 

„ nation has no intention of abandoning 

Maintenance _ 0 

of our its place on the world’s stage, ceasing 

Authority. 

to be one of the Great Powers, and 
declining to accept the duties and responsibilities 
which the past has bequeathed to it, the first con- 
dition of our action must be to provide for the 
necessary maintenance of our sway, to guard against 
invasion from without, and repress disorder within. 

The tide of conquest which has so often rolled 
through the Khyber Pass, and which, when the < 
English appeared on the scene, had flowed over 
the country as far as Delhi, must be stayed : the 
wholesale lawlessness which, under the later Moghuls, 
intrigue, personal ambition, the rivalries of sect, race, 
or faction, had engendered in every part of India, 
until the whole country was one great scramble for 
power or booty, must be efficiently repressed : England 
having undertaken the task of Empire, must be 
prepared to assert that other nations shall not take 
the sceptre out of her hands, nor her own subjects 
disobey it. 

When this has been secured, and subject to the 

( 
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India pays 
no Tribote. 


arrangements necessary for securing it, our other 

duties towards the inhabitants have 
TOWARDS THE to be considered. Several circumstances 
country. have tended to simplify this problem. 

In the first place, we have definitely abandoned 

the idea that the political connection 
of England and India can be a source 
of direct gain either to any public body or 
to the English nation. This view, which was the 
natural consequence of the commercial origin of our 
action in the country, was not soon or easily given 
up. On the renewal of the Charter in 1793, the 
English Minister explained the grounds on which a 
permanent increase of surplus income might for the 
future be expected, and even specified the mode in 
which the surplus was to be expended in England.* 
All the earlier policy of the Company and Governors- 
General was mainly governed by the necessity of 
providing an adequate return to its shareholders, 
who looked for their dividend just as the sharers 
in any other commercial investment. It was not 
till 1814 that the Company’s Indian monopoly 
was taken away ; nor till 20 years afterwards 
3 & 4 Wm. rv. thul* the last remains of its commercial 
c ’ 85 ‘ character were removed. Twenty-four 
years later the complete recognition of our responsi- 
21 & 22 . vie. bilities as a Government was emphasized 

by the transfer of the Company’s powers ' 
and obligations to the Crown. 


c. 106. 


* See Maculloch's A. Smith, p. 572. 
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At present India pays nothing, and is expected to 
pay nothing, to the ruling power. The salaries of 
the officials, the interest on loans, the price of stores 
needed for the public service, make up a heavy 
annual payment. But it is all for value received ; 
and as regards a great deal of it, it would net be 
difficult to show that India has much the best of the 
bargain.* In considering the administration of the 
country, therefore, no other object but its welfare has 
to be taken into account. 

In the next place the community on which we have 
to act is, in one sense, in a favourable condition for 

extraneous action. We find, when we 

Disintegrated. ^°° k closel y into the structure of Indian 

Society, that it is in many respects dis- 
integrated ; that the forces which hold its com- 
ponent parts together are weakened ; and that 
influences which were at one time omnipotent, 
operate with less energy than of old. The whole 
country has been again and again over-run by 
hostile races and alien creeds, and its original 
beliefs, tastes, and customs have passed through 
the assimilating process of foreign rule. The 
primitive religion, which even Menu speaks of as 
undergoing change and deterioration, has given way 
in every direction before the necessities of later 
times and more complicated forms of life : Mahom- 
medans and Hindus, living peaceably side by side, 
have borrowed each other’s customs and some- 
times, ideas. The “family” is no longer the one 


* See Maculloch’s A. Smith, Note xx. 
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great central fact of life to the enterprising Hindu : 
he separates from it without scruple, and makes a 
fortune for himself. The village elders, in their 
little tribunal, no longer exercise unquestioned 
sway ; in Bengal the village headman is scarcely 
traceable. Caste, though still a powerful influence, 
has constantly to waive its claims before some in- 
novation. The Hindu, for a century past, has been 
born into a world of change, and views with passive 
acquiescence the rising tide sweeping about the 
walls of his sacred places. There are fanatics, and 
even fanatical classes ; but fanaticism assuredly is 
not, with the great body of the people, the fashionable 
temperament. 

Another simplification of the task of govern- 

ment arises from the fact that, from historical 
causes, the Government is exempted from any 
„ responsibility for the religions of the 

No Inter- 

ferenc e with country. The Queen’s Proclamation, 

Religion. 

at the time of the transfer of the 

government to the Crown, lays down an explicit 
rule of non-interference on our part and of religious 
equality among the professors of the different 
creeds ; and the accepted position, both under the 
Company and the Government, has been that our 
influence as a ruling power is in no way to be employed 
as an instrument of proselytism, or otherwise to 
attack the prevailing creeds. We are committed, 
accordingly, to a policy of religious indifferentism ; ’ 
the only interference with religion being when the 
rales of a creed conflict with the general principle 
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of religious equality, or in cases, like suttee, where 
humanity and morality were obviously and violently 
outraged, and where public native opinion readily 
condones the interference. 

This complete separation from religious questions 
restricts the sphere of our action in a direction in 


which it might otherwise have been difficult to pre- 
scribe the proper limit. We are surrounded by much 
that we know to be absurd, grotesque, mischievous 
and degrading ; but we are pledged, as a Govern- 
ment, to leave it alone, except in so far as education 
and the growth of intelligence tends to undermine 
such parts of the structure as are grounded in 
ignorance and superstition. 


MINISTRATION. 


Another characteristic of our position, and con- 
nected, no doubt, with those already considered, is 
, c the small extent to which the non- 

liITTLE oil ARE 

taken by the official part of society assists in the 

Public in the x 47 

Work of Ad- work of administration. Let any one 

consider the active share taken by 
Englishmen, not only in legislation but in the daily 
carrying on of the various transactions which con- 
stitute public life — the innumerable associations for 
public purposes, from the volunteer army downwards 
— the great bodies of gentlemen who, in the country, 
as magistrates assist in local government, in carry- 
ing out improvements, in maintaining order, and 
administering the law — the large degree in 
•which every public undertaking depends on the 
gratuitous services of volunteers — and then realize 
the position of a Government in which this in- 
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valuable assistance is wholly wanting, and where 
everything has to he initiated, developed, and 
carried through by its own agency, unaided by any 
co-operation on the part of the public. There have 
been, of course, instances of great capacity shown 
both by Hindu and Mahommedan for certain forms 
of administration, and even self-government. The 
Mahommedan sovereigns had able ministers and an 
efficient official staff, and the village Punchayet is 
evidence of a spontaneous tendency to self-govern- 
ment : but all this fell infinitely short of the 
vigorous eagerness of Englishmen to share in ad- 
ministering any part of their affairs with which 
they have to do ; and efforts to associate the people 
with officials in the discharge of public business 
have not been particularly successful. It has fre- 
quently been a matter of difficulty to find native 
gentlemen of position competent to serve in the 
Governor- General’s Legislative Council, and willing 
to incur the small inconveniences which such an 


honour necessarily involves, 
ment has been established 


Municipal govern- 
in all the principal 


towns and in a large number of rural circles ; but 


the real business is to a very large extent done by 
officials ; nor do the upper classes feel any responsi- 
bility for the condition of the country. Last year 
the Commissioner of a great district had occasion 


to inform the assembled gentry that it had been 
discovered that a system of torture by the police 
had for some time prevailed, of which the land- 


owners had been perfectly cognizant, but which no 



I 


i 


i 
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one of them had been at the trouble of bringing 
to the notice of the authorities. Part of this 
quiescence, or, as we should say, “ want of public 
spirit,” is due to our position as alien conquerors, 
part to the feelings natural to races which have 
been repeatedly over-run by invaders and governed 
by foreigners, part to the absence of the numerous 
influences which in England have gone to make up 
the special structure of society — part, perhaps, to 
impatience and want of tact on the part of bustling, 
over-worked officials, with a clearer perception of 
what they want than of the way in which to invite 
co-operation ; but the fact, however produced, is 
one which must be taken into account by any one 
who wishes to appreciate correctly the position of 
the Government and its opportunities for useful 
work. 

The problem accordingly which the Govern- 
ment is called to solve is how, apart from any 

onslaught on the religious creeds, and 

The Problem ° & ’ 

of Govern- without any active co-operation, or even 

T. 

hvely sympathy on then- part, the in- 
habitants of India can be so governed as most 
effectually to conduce to their general welfare. 
It is assumed that there is a “ moral and material 
progress ” at work, towards which the Govern- 
ment is bound to contribute, and which it watches 
with the attention of a responsible superintendent. 
Up to a certain point all is clear enough. To 
keep order, to reclaim, to irrigate, to extend com- 
munications, to develop trade, to educate, to im- 
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prove jails and 
the administrative machinery — generally to import 
as many European improvements as there is money 
to pay for, is a task for which the Englishman 
feels himself especially qualified, and which he 
performs with vigour and, for the most part, with 


hospitals and courts, police, and 


success. 

Behind all these projects of improvement, however, 
there looms the more serious and difficult question 
as to the future of the vast aggregate of humanity, 
yearly becoming vaster and vaster from the improve- 
ments which we introduce. 

The process with which w r e are confronted is 

the transition of a race from a com- 
paratively primitive stage, in which 
agriculture provides sustenance and 
occupation of an uniform character for a scanty 
population, simple and sparse, with but few wants, 
into another phase of existence in which a much 
denser population, with many more and less easily 
satisfied wants, is supported by means of great 
variety of occupations and complicated relations 
amongst themselves and toward foreign countries — * 
from the England, in fact, of the 14th century to the 
England of to-day. 

The fact that the inhabitants ot India have been 

for centuries in the course of this transi- 
fab from the ^ion, and that the effect ot the close 
Stage. ** contact with Europe for the last hundred 

years has been to stimulate it into intense 
activity, is one which some of those who discuss 

4 * 
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the present condition and future prospects of the 
country have completely overlooked. Such an 
omission is sure to throw all their calculations out. 
The Hindu of the present day is inconceivably 
remote from those simple, pastoral Aryans, who 
centuries ago lived a life of easy, pious routine 
in the plains of Upper India. The old regime , in 
which each member of the community scarcely 
dreamed of any life but the one of common, 
routine duties, or of any rights except those which 
his position gave him, still less of any but those 
which he shared with his compeers as members of 
some historic group, has given way, and is every 
day more and more giving way, to one in which the 
rights of each are more distinctly felt and more 
vigorously asserted, where custom and status are 
less powerful influences, and contract and personal 
claims have a larger sphere and more marked 

effect. This tendency, the outcome of 
iHDiviDUALisM. a certain stage of national growth, has 

no doubt been greatly intensified by 
the close contact with European nations during the 
last century, but it goes on independently of any 
spontaneous action on the part of the conquerors 
and rulers of the country. It is a natural process 
of development, with which systems of govern- 
ment have but a remote connection. We may 
by oppressive or unwise legislation impede or 
temporarily arrest that development or give it some 
unnatural or mischievous turn ; on the other hand 
we may, by watching with observant eyes the 
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course of events, and reading their real meaning, 
guard in some measure against incidental evils, 
and render the attainment of what is good 
speedier and more complete. We cannot, if we 
would, restore the Hindu of Menu, with his child- 
like creed, his simple routine of life without 


The Transi- 
tion should 

BE WATCHED. 


anxiety, effort, or self-assertion ; but we 
can take care that in becoming a member 
of modem society and a child of modern 


civilization, he shall be protected in some measure 


from the evils incidental to modem life with its 


huge industrial aggregates, its eager competition, 
and the deep abasement and destitution into which 
great classes of the community may easily sink. 
India, it seems likely, is destined to pass — as the 

chief European nations have passed — 

And its In- . # L 

cidental Evils mto a great commercial and industrial 

COUNTERACTED. . . . 

power; it is vain to hope that it will 
be exempt from the maladies which such com- 
munities elsewhere endure. All that it is reason- 
able to expect is, that, as far as may be, the 
experience of the other parts of the world may 
be utilized to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunities of good which such a state of things 
presents, and to minimize its inevitable evils. 
There will be, no doubt, a gradual increase of 
population as order is maintained and new openings 
for wealth present themselves. The object is to 
prevent this very increase being a source of 
suffering and degradation, to raise the standard of 
comfort by which the lives of the inhabitants 


« 
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are adjusted. This standard can rise only by 

the general diffusion throughout society 
m N higher LDY an idea. of well-being superior to 
Comfort. D ° f which now exists, but still not 

hopelessly unattainable, so that the 
country may as speedily as possible attain the 
stage where life goes on with the minimum of 
human suffering. The only way to this is through 
the habits and faculties which have placed con- 
siderable strata of society in ' Europe in so 
favourable a position in these regards — the self- 
restraint that checks the multiplication of the 
species where means for its subsistence do not 
exist, the prudence that prefers future security to 
present enjoyment, and the determination to make 
great efforts and submit to great privations sooner 
than endure patiently a life of monotonous 
endurance, only one degree removed from desti- 
tution and exposed to frequent risks of famine. 


Till these national tastes and habits are formed, 
fresh opportunities ol wealth may only aggravate 

Possible existing evils. It is bad enough, for 

Samjfactures * ns ^ ance > have a large agricultural 

population, living close on the line 
where death from want is at all times a possible 
incident ; but the difficulty would be a great deal 
greater if there were, at a hundred different 
manufacturing centres, masses of people accus- 
tomed to live at an equally low level and exposed 
to equally great risks of starvation. While, there- 
fore, on the one hand, it is of the greatest 
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importance to India to have a large system of 
manufacturing industries, in order to give scope 
for the unemployed population ; on the other, it 
is no less important that these manufactures should 
not be based on a miserably low standard of wages, 
or excessive hours of work, or other conditions 
involving the suffering and degradation of the 
employed. As to this branch of the subject, 
accordingly the duty of the State would appear to 
he in every possible way to encourage commercial 
and industrial enterprise, taking effectual precautions, 
at the same time, against the natural results of 
unrestricted competition. 

In the same way with regard to the land; it is 
of great importance to increase its fertility, and to 
bring fresh areas under cultivation ; but it is at least 


Evils con- 
nected with 
Ownership 
op Land. 


equally important that the ownership and 
tenure of land should be such as to con- 
duce, not only to the increase of wealth, 
but to the general well-being of the 


occupants of the soil ; and the experience of the 
Permanent Settlement has taught us how easily 
and how completely this may be missed in any 
incomplete project of reform. Here again it is the 
duty of the State to watch carefully the progress 
of the nation, and to interpose for the purpose of 
preventing general suffering and degradation, and 
of assisting in the formation of a standard of life 
high enough to protect society against its worst 
sufferings and risks. So long as the population 
continues in its present condition, there must 
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inevitably be a vast chronic waste of human life, 
which any additional unfavourable circumstance, such 
as a deficient harvest, will stimulate at once to 
disastrous activity. “In those countries,” it has 
been said,* “ where the labouring classes have the 
fewest wants, and are contented with the cheapest 
food, the people are exposed to the greatest vicissi- 
tudes and miseries. They have no place 

levelof life re ^ u o e fr° m calamity ; they cannot 

seek safety in a lower station ; they are 

already so low that they can fall no lower. On any 
deficiency of the chief article of their subsistence, 
there are few substitutes of which they can avail 
themselves, and dearth to them is attended with 
almost all the evils of famine.” The state of 
things thus described exists in India to the fullest 
possible extent : vast multitudes live at almost the 
lowest level compatible with continued existence ; 
their wants and hopes are limited to the barest 
necessities of human life. Of the accumulation of 


wealth, and of the numerous and varied contri- 
vances by which wealth may be increased, they 
have scarcely an idea : prudential considerations 
fail to operate where prudence could effect no 
sensible amelioration, and where life is so miserable 
that the prospect of a still lower stage possesses 
but few terrors. Increasing numbers add to the 
fierceness of the struggle for existence, and to its 


hopelessness. 


At last some vicissitude, whose 


t 


* Ricardo. 
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advent was certain, but against which no means of 
protection have been prepared, sweeps off, whole- 
sale, a crowd of suffering wretches, whose powers 
of endurance, always tried to the uttermost, have 
broken down at once under the first additional strain. 
The classes in India to which such a description 
would apply are, it may be hoped, slowly decreasing 
with the growth of national resources, the opening of 
new avenues to well-being and comfort, the spread 
of new ideas, and the introduction of new indus- 
tries. It is to this moral, intellectual and industrial 
development that the lessons of histoiy bid us look 


for effectual means of escape from the calamities — 
famine among the rest — to which every primitive 
society is exposed. 

Five centuries ago the one or two * millions of 

people who constituted the population of 
England were exposed to vicissitudes as 
frequent and as terrible as those which 
are now the scourge of India. The destruction of 
life, on one occasion at any rate, was, perhaps, 
greater than any of which India affords an example.} 
Failures of food, more or less serious, were at least 
as frequent, and existence, it may safely be inferred, 


England in 
THE 14th 

Centory. 


was as precarious and difficult an achievement to 
the English labourer then as it is to the Indian 
labourer now. From that state of things the nation 
has advanced to a stage in which, though its own 


* Rogers’ History of Agriculture and Prices , i. 57. 

inhabitanUofEngland. “ ^ “ SnPP ° Sed *° We destr °7 ed half the 
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special maladies are not wanting, the working 
classes are at any rate secured from the risk of 
wholesale destruction, while a large proportion of 
them enjoy comforts and luxuries which ruder ages 
could not even conceive. An analagous advance in 
civilization may be expected for the people of India : 
human life will, probably, under no circumstances 
be exempt from struggle and suffering ; but whole- 
sale catastrophes, such as those to which India is 
still occasionally exposed, will, we may hope, become 
less frequent in occurrence, and less terrible in their 
results ; while the general level of human happiness 
will be raised, and life be rendered more worth 
living, both as regards its immunity from occa- 
sional disaster, and the enjoyments which it renders 
attainable. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

When, after the mutiny, the powers of the East 
India Company were transferred to the Crown, the 
most distinguished apologist of the endangered 
Institution denounced in language of prophetic 

Mu. j s mill’s S rav % “ the folly and mischief of an 
disapproval of ill-considered change.” “It has been,” 

the Transfer ° ’ 

of govern- he said, “ the destiny of the Government 

MENT. / J 

of India to suggest the true theory of 
the government of a semi-barbarous dependency 
by a civilised Government, and, after having 
done this, to perish. It would be a singular 
fortune if, at the end of two or three more genera- 
tions, this speculative result should be the only 
remaining fruit of our ascendency in India : if 
posterity should say of us, that, having stumbled 
accidentally on better arrangements than our 
wisdom would ever have devised, the first use we 
made of our awakened reason was to destroy them, 
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HlS FORE- 
BODINGS NOT 
REALIZED. 


and allow the good which had been in course of being 
realized to fall through and be lost from ignorance of 
the principles on which it depended." 

So far as subsequent experience has hitherto 
enabled us to judge, there has been little to justify 

these gloomy forebodings. On the one 
hand it is certain that the amount of 
improvement effected in every department 
since 1860 , has vastly exceeded anything before 
accomplished ; many of the greatest improvements, 
in fact, have taken their rise since that date, and 
the progress of all has been greatly accelerated. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more striking than the 

scanty and meagre list of reforms and 
of the improve- projects that the great champion ot 

ments in the . 

Administration the Company was able to produce in 

of India during « 

the last 30 support of his argument in its tavour 
Petition "of the as an efficient machine. Whatever can 
pa ny Par liT" be said on its behalf, it can hardly be 
ment, is., 8 . disputed that in those parts of a Govern- 
ment’s duties which consist in aiding the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country, and the 
general progress of society in such matters as 
education, sanitation, communications and commerce, 
the Government ol the Crown has shown far greater 
vigour and achieved far greater success than that 
which it replaced. 

On the other hand there does not appear to be 
any evidence that the transfer of the administration 
to the Crown has had the effect of converting the 
Government of India, as the great opponent of the 
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change predicted, “ into a thing to be scrambled 
for by the second and third rate English politicians.” 
Popular interest is very much more alive to the 
subject, the popular conscience is, it may be believed, 
more sensitive to our obligations to the country, and 
speakers in Parliament and writers outside its walls 
find in Indian grievances a tempting topic for vivid, 
picturesque, and oftentimes inaccurate treatment. 

But Parliament has shown a conseien- 
i86i. tious reluctance to meddle with the 

structure of the Government as settled 
in 1861 ; and the subsequent changes have been 
of the character of small amendments, shown 
by practical experience to be necessary, rather 
than of any fundamental change in matters of 
principle. 

In 1869 a wholesome provision was made 

32 & 33 v a 6 a “ ls ^ to® possibility of the Council 
c. 97, s. 2 . of India lacking sufficiently recent ex- 
perience. The term of office of mem- 
bers of the Council, who were formerly appointed 

for life, was limited to 10 years, a power 

The Council of £ . * 

induu oi re-appointment by the Secretary of 

State for an additional period of five 

yeais being allowed in the case of “ special reasons 

of public advantage,” of which Parliament is to be 
informed. 

In 1870, the right of the Viceroy to over-rule his 

88 Vic. c. 3 Council was re-affirmed, and the condi- 
s.5. ' tions of the exercise of the right pre- 

v scribed; and provision was at the same 
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time made for a less formal mode of legislation in 

the case of certain tracts less advanced 
s. 3 i? 1C c ’ 3 ’ than the rest of the country, which it is 

thought desirable to exempt from the 
stricter rule of the more civilized parts. The only 

effect was to place the system long known 
1874 XR ° f in what were called the “Non-regula- 
tion provinces” on a legal basis. The 
area affected by this provision was legislatively 
defined in 1874. 


Act. XIV. of 
1874 . 


The most important complaint against the existing 
, law is that which has been brought by 

Fawcett’s _ _ ° J 

Indian Mr. Fawcett, viz. that its language does 

Finance, ii. 

not define with sufficient distinctness the 


respective powers of the Secretary of State and his 
Council, and that the obscurity makes it possible for 
a minister, who wishes to do so, to act to a large 
extent independently of its advice or control. 

No responsible Indian official, however, has ever 
urged the necessity of a change or of the special 
Parliamentary inquiry which Mr. Fawcett recommends 
as a preliminary measure ; and meanwhile there is 
nothing to justify the view that the powers vested in 
Parliament have been in any way capriciously used, 
or that popular cries or fashionable moods or party 
feelings have exercised undue influence. 

Apart from any contemplated change, however, it 


Consolidation 
of tue Acts 

CONCERNING THE 

Government of 
India. 


would undoubtedly be convenient if the 
Acts of Parliament and fragments of 
Acts which at present regulate the 
government of India were consolidated 


c 
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into a single uniform and methodically arranged 
enactment ; and, as it is desirable that this should 
be done, the opportunity might be taken of clearing 
away several obscurities and confusions which disfigure 
the existing law. 

As regards the Government in India, objection 
has been taken to the law, as conferring 

The Govern'- , j . 0 

ment op India, too despotic powers on the Viceroy, and 
Viceroy. ingenious attempts have been made to 

throw a suspicion of illegality over pro- 
ceedings in which those powers have been exercised. 
The power, however, is one which prolonged experience 
has shown to be essential. It was made a condition 
of his acceptance of office nearly a century ago by 
Loid Cornwallis, and ithas been deliberately re-affirmed 
in our own day. It is, indeed, obvious that without 
it the necessary authority of the English Government 
could not be maintained. The Ministry, as repre- 
senting the views of the Parliamentary majority, 
st-determine by what principles India is to be 
governed, and how those principles shall be applied ; 
and the Viceroy, as the responsible representative of 
the Home Government, must, if needs be, maintain 

its policy against any array, however formidable, of 
local official opinion. 


On other occasions it has been necessary for 

Powers „ p the Secretary of State to explain to the 
Secrete 0F Government of India that, however 


much its dignities and powers might 
seem to favour such a view, neither in its 
executive nor legislative capacity could it be 
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21 & 22 Vic. 
c. 106 s. 29. 


allowed to act in independence of or in opposition to 
the policy of the English Government as explained 
by its authorized and responsible Minister. 

The next important question is concerned with the 
the relations of the Supreme Government 
8TRATIONS. to the subordinate administrations. These 

administrations may be ranged in three 
classes according to the degree of independence which 

they enjoy. In the first class come the 
two provinces of Madras and Bombay, 
administered by Governors appointed by 
Royal Warrant, with Executive Councils to asssist 

the Governors, and with legislatures for 
c. 67 8.°29. 1C the manufacture, within a prescribed 

range of topics, of local law. These 
Governments have the privilege of direct correspond- 
ence with the Secretary of State. In the next class 
are the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, and the Punjab. 

These officials are appointed by the 
Viceroy, have no right of communication 
with the Secretary of State, and no 
Executive Council ; they may have local legislatures, 

a privilege, however, which has been con- 
c. 07 ~ 8 . 44° ceded only in the case of the Lieutenant- 

Governor of Bengal. 

In the next class come the Chief Commissioners 
of the Central Provinces, Burmah, and Assam, with 
more pronounced subordination, lower emoluments, 
and less rights of patronage. 

The history of these administrations may be 


21 & 22 Vic. 
c. 106 s. 29. 
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summarized as follows. The acquisition of terri- 
tory in Bengal and Madras, in which Clive’s suc- 
cesses had resulted, the open assumption of govern- 
ment in Bengal in 1772, and the growing importance 
of Indian interests in England, rendered it necessary 
to replace the irregular quasi -commercial arrange- 
ments of the Company by some more formal and 
elaborate administrative machinery. Up to this 
time the affairs of each of the Settlements of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, had been managed 
by a Council, 12 or 16 in number, of the servants 
of the Company, presided over by the senior, and 
forming their decisions by a majority of votes. In 

the place of this Council there was 

“ The Regu- 
lating Act ”13 established in Bengal, in 1773, a 

Geo. m. c. ca ® ’ 

Governor-General of Bengal, with a 
Council of four members, irremovable for five 
years, and with some powers of control and super- 
intendence over the President and Council of each 
of the other Provinces. These remained for the 
present on their original footing. Warren Hastings, 
who was at this time President of the Bengal 
Council, was made Governor- General of Bengal. 
The powers of the Governor-General, however, 
both as regarded his own Council and the other 
Presidencies, were insufficiently defined, and grave 
complications ensued. The usefulness of the 
Council was greatly impaired by its scandalous 
dissensions, and the Government of Bombay con- 
ducted a campaign with Mahrattas independently 
of, and almost in opposition to, the controlling 

# 5 
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authority in Bengal. These evils were partially 

remedied by Mr. Pitt’s India Bill of 
2 °? e 25 in ‘ 1^84, which, while providing for the 

more effectual supervision of the Com- 
pany in England, by the creation of the Board of 
Control, enlarged the powers of the Governor- General 
of Bengal over the Governments of the two other 
Presidencies. These were for the future to consist 
of a Governor or President and three Councillors, 
any of whom the Governor- General was empowered 
to suspend in case of disobedience. The right of 
the Governor-General to over-ride his own Council 

was not, however, conferred. Two years 
26 c. e i6. 1IL later Lord Cornwallis made it a con- 
dition of his acceptance of office that 
the supremacy of the Governor-General should be 
thus asserted. 

The same principle was still more emphatically 

laid down in the Act passed in 17^3, on 
33 ? 52 IIL expiration of the Charter of 1773. 

At the same time the powers of the 
minor Governments to legislate for their own terri- 
tories was recognised. 

In 1833 the expiry of the Charter of 1813 

necessitated a fresh Act, and the oppor- 
3 & c 85 IV ' tmuty was taken to effect several 

important administrative changes. The 
supreme Government was vested in a “ Governor- 
General of India in Council.” The Province of 
Bengal, which the conquests of Lord Wellesley and 
Lord Hastings had swelled to an unmanageable 
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size, was divided into two Presidencies, Fort William 
and Agra ; the separation, however, not extending 
to the Army or Civil - Service. British India, 
accordingly, now consisted of four great divisions, 
Fort William, Agra, Madras, and Bombay ; each 
was to be administered by a Governor and three 
Councillors, but the Governorship of Bengal was 

ex officio vested in the Governor-General of India. 

»« 

The Court of Directors was empowered to revoke 
or suspend the creation of Councils, or to reduce 
the number of Councillors, and thus, practically, to 
determine whether a Province should be adminis- 
tered by a Governor alone, or a Governor and 
Council. The Supreme Council was strengthened 
by the addition of a fourth member, who was, how- 
ever, only to take part in legislative business ; the 
minor Presidencies were at the same time de- 
prived of the power of making laws and regulations. 
The right of the Governor-General to over-rule 
his Council was reaffirmed, and his powers of 
superintendence and control over the Governors of 
Fort William, Agra, Madras, and Bombay, were 
laid down in wider and more explicit terms than on 
any previous occasion. The Governor-General in 
Council, moreover, was enabled to authorise the 
Governor-General to exercise, when absent from his 
colleagues, all the collective powers of the Council 
except that of legislation. Several important differ- 
ences of opinion became apparent in the discussions 
of the measure. Lord William Bentinck urged the 
necessity of relieving the Governor- General and 

6 * 
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his Council from the executive charge of the 
Presidency of Bengal. “ The local duties,” he 
urged, “ pressing upon the time of the Supreme 
Government, utterly preclude the performance of 

m' ■ 

the higher and more important functions of its 
office ” ; and this view was endorsed by Lord Met- 
calfe, at that time a member of the Supreme 
Council. The objection, however, was over-ruled. 
The erection of Agra into a Presidency was never 
carried out, but a measure of relief to the Governor- 

General was afforded bv the conversion of the 

•/ 

North-Western Provinces, not, as origin - 

5 & G Wm. rv. . . 

c. 52. ally intended, into a Presidency of Agra, 

but into a Lieutenant-Governorship. 
Meanwhile, the Governor-General continued to 
be the executive head of the rest of Bengal. 
Another proposal, that of the abolition of the 
Councils of the minor Presidencies, was not carried 
further than the power of suspending their creation 
or reducing their numbers, which, as we have seen, 
were conferred on the Directors. Twenty years 
later the administrative machinery of the Govern- 
ment came again under consideration, with 
reference to the passing of the Act of 1853, and 
strong objections were again urged to the union 
of the Governor- Generalship and Governorship of 
Bengal in a single person. The vast increase of 
territory and, consequently, business, it was pointed 
out, made it physically impossible that one set of 
duties or the other should not be neglected, and 
thus practically inflicted a great grievance on the 
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Province of Bengal, whose notoriously backward 
condition was attributable to the scanty attention 
which the head of its administration could give 
to it, and the frequent interruptions which his 

other duties necessitated. Power was 

16 & 17 Vic. 

c. 95. accordingly granted to create either a 
Governor or a Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, and a Lieutenant-Governor was, accordingly, 
appointed. 

In 1858 the powers and responsibilities of the East 
. India Company were transferred to the 

Act for the x ° 

Bettes govern- Crown, the Board of Control and the 

ment of India. 

21 & 22 Vic. Directors replaced by a Secretary of State 

and the “Council of India,” of fifteen 
members, the style of the existing Council in India 
being changed to that of “ the Council of the Governor- 
General of India.” The members of the Council of 
India were to hold office for life, and it was provided 
that, in case of a difference of opinion between the 
Secretary of State and his Council, the determination 
of the Secretary of State should, with the exception of 
certain specified classes of subjects, be final. The 
members of the Council were empowered to see corre- 
spondence and orders, and to record minutes upon 
them, such matters as would, under the former regime , 
have passed through the “ Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors ” being alone reserved. 

In 1861 some important changes were made in 
The Indian the constitution of the Government of 
2 ?&' 26 *vi^ CT ’ ^ n< ^ a the local administrations. It 
°- 67 - was provided that the Council of the 
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Governor-General should consist of five ordinary 
members, three of whom should be chosen from 
the Indian services, and one of the other two should 
be a barrister of five years standing. The Com- 
mander-in- Chief might be added by the Secretary 
of State as an extraordinary member. By a sub- 
37 & 38 vie. sequent Act, passed in 1874, the Crown 
c - 9L is empowered still further to increase 
the Council by the creation of a “ Member for Public 
Works Purposes,” a right which, since the completion 
of his term of office by the last holder of the post, 
has not again been exercised. 

The Indian Councils’ Act made no alteration 


in the powers of the Governor- General to over- 
rule his Council, the enactments of the Act of 
1793 remaining still in force. For the purposes 

thbLegis- of legislation, the Governor - General 
lattve Council. was em p 0we red to add to his Execu- 
tive Council any number, from six to twelve, of 
additional members, half of them non-official, 
whose duties should be confined to sittings for 
the purpose of making laws and regulations. 
Measures affecting the public revenues, religion, 
military matters and the foreign relations of the 
Government, cannot be introduced without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General. Sub- 
ject to this, the legislative powers of the Council 
are unfettered, except with regard to certain speci- 
fied enactments in force in 1861, Acts of Parliament 
subsequently passed, the authority of Parliament, 
and the allegiance due to the Crown. The 
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Governor- General’s assent, or, if he chooses to 
reserve it for that purpose, the assent * of the 

of every Act, 
and the Crown has in every case a right of 
disallowance. 


Crown is . essential to the validity 


Provision was at the same time made for again 
conferring on the local governments the legisla- 
tive powers which had been in abey- 
um Council. ance since 1833, the Governors of 


Madras and Bombay being empowered 
to appoint additional members to their Councils, 
“ for the purpose of making laws and regulations 
only. Their sphere of action, however, is more 
limited than that of the Governor- General’s 


Council. Their power of repeal is limited to 


measures passed prior to 1861 by an authority 
in India. No measure affecting the public reve- 
nues may be introduced without the previous 
sanction of the Governor, nor can the Council, 
without the sanction of the Governor-General, 
take into consideration any matter affecting the 
public debt, Imperial taxation, currency, post- 
office, the Penal Code, religious rites and usages, 
the military or naval forces, patents, copyright, 
or foreign relations. The assent of the Vice- 
roy is essential to the validity of every Act, 

and the Crown has a general power of dis- 
allowance. 


Provision was, at the same time, made for 
enabling the Viceroy to establish similar Conn- 
ells m Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, and 
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TROLLING 
OF 

of India. 


the Punjab, should it at any time seem expedient. 
Under this power a Legislative Council has been 
established in Bengal. 

Over Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, and Chief 
General Con- Commissioners alike, the Government 
Government 0 ^ India ^ as general powers of con- 
trol and legislation, and the Acts of 
the subordinate legislatures must not modify or 
interfere with those of the Supreme Government. 
The area, accordingly, with which thfe local legis- 
latures are competent to deal, diminishes with 
each new class of subjects for which the Govern- 
ment of India passes any Act. 

Proposals have, on several occasions, been made 
Project OF A b y English politicians for increasing 

Provides im- F degree of independence now en- 
PO88IBLE. joyed by the local administrations, and 

even ior converting them into a sort of federa- 
tion of states, invested with equal authority, 
and subordinate only to the Secretary of State 
in England. The grounds on which such a 
scheme must be condemned as impracticable, 

were some years ago forcibly pointed 

Chesney’s Indian , . 

Polity, 1870, out by Colonel Chesney, and have 

p. 134. , _ , 

been recently summed up by the 
Government of India.* “ Such an arrangement,” 
the Government observes, “ would be almost 
exactly that which obtained towards the end of 
the last century, and which was condemned 


* Government of India to Secretary of State, No. 38 of 1880, 8 June, 
1880, eeo. 7. 
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as unworkable, before tlie Punjab, Burma, the 
Central Provinces, Oudh, Sindh, or Assam, formed 
part of British India. At a time when it took 
weeks for letters to pass between Bombay, Madras, 
and Calcutta, and when British India contained 
little more than half its present area, it was 
found absolutely necessary to make the several 
provinces subordinate to the Govern or -General in 
Council — that is, to the Supreme Government of 
India. It 'seems to us that no valid reasons 
can be adduced for, while many very strong reasons 
exist against, alteration of the system which was 
forced upon the Court of Directors more than a 
hundred years ago, which successive Acts of Par- 
liament have repeatedly ratified, and which is 
quite as necessary now as it was a hundred years 
ago. The army, the railways, the customs duties, 
the opium, the salt revenue, the post office, the 
relations with foreign States, whether feudatory 
or beyond the confines of India, must always 
be directed by some central authority. The manage- 
ment of these branches of public affairs cannot 
be parcelled out among the several governments. 
The financial arrangements of India must also 
be directed by some central authority ; for some 
provinces are rich, and yield a large surplus, 
while others are poor, and cannot pay their way. 
Funds for carrying on the government of the 
poorer provinces, for the army, for the payment of 
interest of the public debt, for meeting the home 
charges, must be found from a common purse for 
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all India, and the necessary control in such matters 
cannot be exercised from an office in London.” One 

Effects of collateral result of such a scheme would, 
Provincial as the Government of India points out. 

Independence r 9 

on National be that the security of the Government 

Credit. 

of India, on which the public creditor is 
now eager to lend at 3J per cent., would be replaced 
by that of local administrations, whose solvency 
would be open to question, or by that of the Secretary 
of State, which would be tantamount to a transfer 

to the English Government of the liabilities of 
India. 


Another possible result of financial independence 

has been pointed out by Colonel Ches- 

Difficdltie8. Y1Z - that at the moment when the 

Government of India was confronted with 
some great military undertaking, which would absorb 
all the current resources of the Empire, the pro- 
vincial governments might be launching out into 
projects of expenditure. The same remark would 
apply to occasions when all available funds might- be 
requisite for famine relief, and when, accordingly, 
schemes of improvement in one part of the Empire 
might have to be arrested in order to meet the 
abnormal necessities of another. In fact, from 
whatever point of view it is regarded, the idea of 
independent governments is found to be impracticable, 
and may be considered as no longer within the area 
of practical discussion. 

The argument against provincial independence, 


c 


# Indian Polity , p. 144. 
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— strong as it has at all times been — has received 

additional weight from the increased 

Increased . , 

Territorial physical contiguity of the several com- 

Proximity. 

ponent parts of the Empire, due to the 
territorial acquisitions of later years. Something, 

indeed, might be said for the autonomy of the 
local governments, at a time when the isolation 
of their position rendered their transactions, their 
interests, their difficulties, to a great degree, 
distinct. The geographical separation was com- 
plete. A great tract of foreign territory intervened 
between the Gangetic plain and the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies. The annexation of the 

Nagpur territories after the second Mahratta war, 

and the assignment to the British 

Homogeneity °f Berar, formed a link which united 
nece 8™ EKT a11 th ™e. The tract of country 

.now known as the Central Provinces 
spreads across the centre of the Empire, and renders 
homogeneity of administration more essential than 
before. At the same time, improved facilities for 
communication have contributed to render indepen- 
dent sources of authority unnecessary and inex- 
pedient, and to facilitate the realization of that 
perfect ideal ot Government, in which, while, on 
the one hand, the greatest possible latitude of 
action is allowed to subordinate authorities, and 
individual freedom is left without unnecessary 
interference; on the other hand, discipline is com- 
plete, and the organization of Government works 
'with rapidity and exactness ; the central design is 
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carried out with promptitude, and thus the incalcul- 
able advantages of harmonious action are secured 
throughout the whole sphere of the State’s action. 

The same arguments, indeed, which show a 
federation of Indian provinces to be impossible, 

tend to suggest the advisability of more 
complete subordination in the case of 

Bombay *** two °* ^he Provincial Governments than 

at present exists. The position of the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies is, as we have 
seen, to a considerable extent, accidental. The 
Bengal Presidency originally enjoyed the predomi- 
nance to which its size and importance naturally 
entitle it : and the head of its Government was 


invested with power of control and supervision over 
the other administrations. Gradually this plan was 
found to be impracticable ; then came the scheme 
of relieving Bengal by the creation of a fourth 
Presidency, all four being placed on an equality. 
Ultimately, the two old Presidencies were left 
as they were, and the two Bengal Provinces 
became Lieutenant- Governorships ; Bengal thus 
altogether losing its traditional ascendancy, and 
Madras and Bombay acquiring a position of rela- 
tive superiority in dignity if not in actual inde- 
pendence. 1 i '*va th 

The first point which arrests attention in 
considering this arrangement is the ano maly. 

that the province which is, beyond 
position of all comparison, the richest, wealthiest, 

and most advanced, should be • on 


i. 
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a lower footing in the scale of administration than 
other and less influential divisions of the Em- 
pire. The enormous area of Bengal, 200,000 
square miles, its huge population of 60 millions, 
the wide varieties of race, religion, and society, 
which are comprised in a jurisdiction extending 
from Behar to Orissa ; the important commercial 
interests involved, the large European community, 
the numerous and complex questions to which so 


vast an administration cannot fail to give rise — 
would seem to suggest that its ruler should, after 
the Viceroy, be unquestionably the highest official 
in the Empire, that he should enjoy the most 
plenary authority, and should receive, in his ad- 
ministrative business, all the assistance that direct 
communication with the Secretary of State and 
the co operation of an Executive Council can give. 
If the quasi-independence of a Governorship and 
Council is anywhere desirable, surely it must be 
here; on the other hand, if the absence of those 
privileges does not operate injuriously in Bengal, 

we may conclude they are unnecessary in smaller 
and less important provinces. 

The anomaly involved in the present position 
of Bengal and its accidental origin are forcibly 
Anomalous pointed out by Colonel Cliesney ; * nor 
Bengal! ° F 1S ^ likely that serious objection would 

in any quarter be raised to his view as 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, “that the 
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appointment should be placed on at least an 
equality with that of the other Governors, and 
that the staff of ministerial officers should be 


strengthened to a degree commensurate with the 
wants of that enormous country.” At present 
Bengal Terri- there appears to be no question that 

VEMENTLY the administration is underhanded, and 
large. the machinery at head-quarters exposed 

to undue strain.* It must, however, be observed 
that, whatever be its form of government, it will, 
as Colonel Chesney points out, always be too 
large to be administered properly from a single 
centre. To remedy this, Colonel Chesney pro- 
poses that Orissa, or rather that fragment of the 
Maliommedan Province of Orissa which is still 


designated by that name, should be detached from 
„ Bengal, with which it has no linguistic 

Re-distribution 0 ° 

of Territory or other affinities : that a portion of 

PROPOSED BY 

Colonel Cues- the ancient Orissa, which forms the 

N EY. 

basin of the Mahanaddi and has been 


attached to the Central Provinces, should be re- 
joined to the coast districts, and that these, with 
the Oorya portions of the district of Midnapur in 
Bengal, and the northern portions of Ganjam in 
Madras, which are also Oorya, should he formed 
into a separate administration. 

The detachment of Assam, which formed part 
of Colonel Chesney’s proposal, has already been 
carried out. But it is suggested that a still 


* Evidence of Mr. Dumpier before the Famine Commission. * 
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further diminution, viz. the removal of Behar, the 
north-western portion of the province, with its 
Hindustani population, would be administratively 
advantageous. Bengal would still be the largest 
province in India ; and Behar, it might be hoped, 
would profit by being joined to a Government of 
which it would form a more prominent part, and 
from which it might receive a less divided atten- 
tion than is possible in the huge administrative 
aggregate to which it now belongs. 

Colonel Chesney’s re-distribution scheme involves 
further the transfer of the Nagpur portion of the 
Central Provinces to Bombay, from which they 
could be more conveniently administered ; and the 
transfer of the Delhi territory from the Punjab 
to the North-Western Provinces, from which it 
was removed after the Mutiny. Behar would also 
be transferred from Bengal to the North-Western 
Provinces. The Hindustani-speaking peoples of 
India would thus be gathered under one adminis- 
trative aggregate. This, however, would be too 
unwieldy, and it is proposed . therefore to divide 
it into two parts — one consisting of the districts 
to the north of the Ganges,— Rohilkund, Oudh, 
Tirhoot, and Trans-Gangetic Behar, with a seat 
of Government at Lucknow ; the other, the territory 
south and west of the Ganges, with its seat of 
Government at Allahabad. To this latter would 
he added the northern portions of the Central 
Provinces, formerly styled the “ Saugor and Ner- 
budda Territories,” and given to the Central 
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Provinces in 1861. The Central Provinces would 
thus he aborbed, part going to the Allahabad 
Province, part to Bombay, and the rest to the 
new Orissa. 


Such a re-distribution would obviously relieve 

the over-burthened administration of 

Advantages 

of RE-DI8TRI- Bengal, would group similar-speaking 

Bunox. 

races under the same administration, 
and would probably conduce to a closer super- 
vision and more active control of Behar, Midnapur, 
and Orissa, — parts of the country which are ex- 
ceptionally liable to famine, and from some of 
which the accounts of the peasantry and of their 
relations to the landlord class, are less satisfactory 
than in any other part of India. 

None of the provinces of British India would 
then be on a scale wholly disproportionate to the 
rest, or such as to render thorough and effective 
supervision a matter of difficulty. The question 
Objections TO °f superior position of Madras and 

Ind Bombay Bombay would still require disposal. 

Governorships. Many weighty objections may he urged 
against a semblance of independence, which, while 
it is useless for any practical purposes of adminis- 
tration, is still real enough to prove, on occasion, 
a serious obstacle to promptness, efficiency, and 
discipline. 

In the first place it is a delusion to suppose that 
the two Governorships have any useful effect as 
checks upon the autocracy of the Viceroy, sup- 
posing him to he autocratically inclined. In 
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matters of legislation every province alike is abso- 

they are no lately under the control of the Supreme 
ftEAL check on Government. The right of direct corre- 
Autocracy. spondence with the Secretary of State 
which the Governors enjoy, is coupled with the 
serious limitation that a copy of every letter has 
to be submitted to the Government of India. 
Practically the correspondence is confined to de- 
tailed questions of Provincial Administration. In 
military matters the privileges of the Governor- 
ships are purely ornamental ; in matters of finance 
the central control is just as strict in the case 
of a Governorship as in that of any other part 
of the Empire, and, in fact, owing to the less 


complete development of the decentralization policy 
in Madras, the financial powers of the Governor 
of that Presidency are less than those enjoyed by 
the Lieutenant-Governors. As to foreign relations 
or military measures, the possibility of indepen - 
dence is not even suggested ; no real independence 
is, in fact, possible. The Secretary of State and 
the Viceroy in his Council must govern India, 
and must decide the general principles upon which 
its administration is to proceed. This being so, 
to raise up two little Impcria in Imperio which, 
without any final responsibility, shall have the 
power of thwarting the supreme authority, im- 
peding its action, disobeying its orders, refusing 
to answer its inquiries, and otherwise treating it 
.with disrespect, is a waste of power which must 
always go fax to impair the efficiency of Indian 

£ 
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administration, and which may paralyze its efforts 
in any particular emergency. 

The fact is that these two Presidencies have a 

traditional role of independence which 
p— - is incompatible with good discipline 
VERNOR8HIP8. and the valuable results which good 

discipline achieves. They are subordi- 
nate with a qualified privilege of insubordination. 
Hence arise constant friction, latent animosity, 
suspicion that an encroachment on their rights is 
intended, jealousy of external interference, an esprit 
de corps which is apt to over-ride every considera- 
tion of public utility. Arrangements of the most 
simple character are apt to result in a dispute. 
Each Government is to a large extent occupied 
with taking care of its own dignity, or resenting 
slights, or fighting for what it considers its dues, 
a provincial esprit de corps is engendered, * which 
rises not unfrequently into personal antagonism. 
Any difference of opinion is a pretext for a quarrel, 
and disputes arise which make calm discussion 
impossible. The consequence is that serious acts 
of insubordination occur, long and mischievous 
delays are occasioned, discussions are indefinitely 
prolonged and many matters which call urgently 
for adjustment are allowed to stand over, either 
from fear of involving a battle which it would 
be inexpedient to fight, or because people’s tem- 
pers have got into such a state, that the only 
thing to do is to leave the whole subject in abey- 
ance till calmer times. Instances might without 
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difficulty be gathered from official records, -which 
would go far to substantiate the proposition that, 
viewed in its relations to these two local gover- 
norships, the Government of India is, as an ad- 
ministrative machine, radically defective; that the 
responsibilities of the head authority are larger 
than its powers, and that breaches of discipline, 
fatal to decisive and effectual action, are one of 
the difficulties with which the management of any 
critical matter is likely to be beset. So long as 
such a state of things continues, there never can 
be the frank communication, the amicable dis- 
cussion, the loyal surrender of individual opinion 
in deference to superior authority, which can be 
secured only when both parties to the controversy 
know their respective places and responsibilities, and 
when the subordinate authority, having fully and 
boldly urged that which it considers to be the right 
course, is prepared, with loyal alacrity, to carry 
out the policy finally resolved on, although it may 
not be in every respect in accordance with its own 
views. On the contrary, there will be reticence, 
secrecy, struggles to carry out an independent opinion 
at all hazards, sullen resistance to all attempts by 
the superior authority to enforce obedience, and, con- 
sequent upon this, there will always be the probability 
of a more or less serious breakdown. 

The consideration of expense, though not, of 

course, to be weighed against that of 
real efficiency, may properly be taken 
into account when little but local and 

6 * 
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professional prejudice stands in the way of reform. 
The most daring apologist of the Madras Govern- 
ment would not venture to claim for it any 
superiority in the higher work of administration 
over the Governments of Bengal, the North-Western 
Provinces, or the Punjab : but it is unquestionably 
most costly. The Governor’s salary, his Council, 
his secretariat and household staff, all cost an 
appreciably larger sum than is involved for these 
charges in the case of a Lieutenant-Governor ; 
but the duties and responsibilities of a Lieutenant- 
Governor are just as heavy, and the calls on his 
hospitality at least as great. There are so many 
and such pressing calls on the Government ex- 
chequer for administrative purposes of unquestion- 
able utility, that it is impossible not to grudge a 
needless annual expenditure of several thousand 
pounds on institutions whose raison d'etre has long 
passed away, and which are capable in unskilful 
hands of being used with most mischievous effect. 
One of the strongest practical arguments against 
the Governorships is their condemnation by so 
experienced an authority as Lord Northbrook, who, 
in a discussion a year or two ago on the finances 
of India, suggested to the House of Lords that 
advantage might be taken of the existing pressure 
to dispense with the unnecessary expense of the 
two Governorships, and to get over the local 
difficulties and jealousies which the reform might 
occasion. 

;■ Another point in connection with this subject 
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which deserves consideration, is the question 

whether these appointments ought not 
“ snGUT generally, instead of, as at present, 
by Civilians, occasionally, to be conferred on mem- 
bers of the Civil Service. Without 

any discourtesy to the many distinguished public 
servants who have at various times held these 
posts, it may reasonably be urged that the reasons 
which make it expedient that a Viceroy should 
have been trained in the more varied experience 
and wider range of English political life, have but 
a very partial application to the Governorship of a 
Presidency. The Viceroy, who is necessarily in 
constant communication with the Secretary of 
State on big questions of Indian policy, is certainly 
far better qualified for his duties if he is personally 
acquainted with English politics, and has been so 
trained as to look at the matters in hand from the 
European rather than the Anglo-Indian point of view. 
But the communications of the Local Govern- 
ment with the Secretary of State are of a perfectly 
different and far more restricted character, being, 

• in fact, solely occupied with administrative ques- 
tions arising in the Province itself; and for these, 
of course, local experience is invaluable. A 
Governor who comes from England without any 
previous acquaintance with Indian matters, and 
even, as has sometimes happened, without any 
official experience whatever, labours necessarily 
under great disadvantages as compared with the 
best Indian civilians, who have for twenty years 
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been studying the subject, acquiring information, 
forming their own opinions, and checking their 
theories by the wholesome test of practical trial. 
If a civilian is appointed, there is at least the 
guarantee of his former career for ability, insight, 
and aptitude for the business of administration. 
Such a man has risen slowly from one post of con- 
fidence to another, and his behaviour in each has 
been matter for public and official criticism. But 
a Governor sent from England has often to be 
taken, to a great degree, on trust ; he may have 
crochets : he may be unbusiness-like ; he may be 
deficient in the happy arts of conciliation ; he 
may lack insight into character or the nerve to 
meet an emergency : in every case alike the injury 
to the Province will be great. 

On the other hand, there would be a positive 
advantage in adding to the number of prizes to 
which the Civil Servant in India may look forward. 
The Indian Government goes into the market to 
compete with the ordinary careers open to young 
Englishmen in the various professions and busi- 
nesses of life. It is essential to the 

Drawbacks to 

the Indian success of such a scheme that the 

CmL Service. a ^ rac ^' ons 0 ff ere( J should not fall ob- 

viously short of those which are within the reach 
of diligence, capacity, and success at home. 
Several things, however, have of Jate conspired to 
bring about this result. The Civil Service labours 
under grave disadvantages. For one thing, the 
fall in exchange has reduced the worth of all that 
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portion of his pay which an official remits to 
England by at least 25 per cent. ; the rise of 
prices in India has made almost as serious a 
reduction in the worth of that portion of his in- 
come which he spends in India. The increased 
activity of the administration has cut him oil 
from many enjoyments, and imposed on him an 
extraordinary burthen of work, often of a technical 
and uninteresting character. The precision of the 
Courts leaves little room for personal influence, 
and the sway of that benevolent despotism which 
reconciled some men to exile and heat and 
monotony. In the meanwhile the earnings of most 
English professions have largely increased. In 
addition to all these drawbacks, the Indian Civil 
Service adds the serious consideration that all its 
great prizes go to outsiders. The Viceroyalty, 
the Governorships, the Chief Justiceships, many 
of the Judgeships, the Advocate-Generalships, are 
all confined— with rare exceptions in the case 

of Governors — to men who do not 

MOSTLY GIVEN belong to the Service. The arguments 
to Outsiders. f avo ur of selecting the Viceroy 

from among leading English politicians are over- 
whelming ; but with regard to all the other posts, 
it is questionable whether the interests of the 
Government and the country could not, on the 
whole, be consulted by a change which brought 
these good appointments within the range of a 
young civilian’s hopes. A young man of ability 
and spirit naturally hesitates to embark in a career 


> 
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Good Effects 
of SUCH 

Appointments 

BEING ATTAIN- 


in which all the best prizes are necessarily reserved 
for others. It would be a sensible addition to the 
attractive powers of the Civil Service, if it could 

hold out these excellent appointments 
as a not improbable reward of ability, 
energy, and devotion. An ambitious and 
able by the courageous lad would put the chance of 

Service. ° r 

being a Governor or a Chief Justice 
against the certainty of hard work, solitude, exile, 
burning skies, and a dislocated home. The Service 
certainly contains in its ranks not a few men who 
would belie all their past history if they did not 
fulfil any duties, however arduous and responsible, 
with advantage to the country and credit to them- 
selves. Their appointment to the highest offices 
would act as a direct stimulus, not only in drawing 
the best class of candidates into the ranks of the 
Service, but in keeping alive a spirit of laudable 
ambition, and all the useful qualities which such a 
spirit tends to foster. 

Among the structural changes recommended by 

the Famine Commission is the creation 
agkicultuioil 1 ' of a Department, both in the Supreme 
STSsSm"- an d Local Governments, whose especial 

duty it should be to supervise the 
agriculture of the country, collect and formulate 
statistics relating to the agricultural community 
and crop-produce, and to organize and control the 
staff of officials, who will, it is hoped, in future 
times, be specially occupied with these subjects. 
An “ Agricultural Department ” has long been 
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felt to be a necessity in India, and under Lord 
Mayo in 1870 the scheme was partially, and 
not altogether unsuccessfully, realized. Consider- 
able improvement has been effected in the 
collection of agricultural statistics, and a stimulus 
in some instances given to agricultural improve- 
ments; but the machinery of the department was 
imperfectly designed, and its usefulness crippled 
by the absence — in every Government but that of 
the North-West Provinces — of provincial depart- 
ments working in co-operation with and subordi- 
nation to the Central Office. A year ago the 
department was broken up and its duties were 
distributed among the other bureaux of the Indian 
Secretariat. At present, accordingly, there is not 
at head-quarters any official exclusively occupied 
with the supervision of agricultural matters or 
specially qualified to handle them. In the North- 
Western Provinces alone the Local Government has 
organized an efficient provincial department, the 
success of which has hitherto been remarkable. 
Similar departments will, it may be hoped, at no 
distant date be created in the other provinces, and 
the operations of all be aided and controlled by a 
central supervising authority at the head-quarters of 
the Government of India. Agricultural inquiries ex- 
tending over an area of two hundred millions of acres, 
under every conceivable variety of soil and climate 
and culture, cannot be conducted with the least 
efficiency or prospect of useful result, except by a 
numerous, skilful, and well-organized staff, acting 
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Promotion by 
Merit. 


on a carefully pre-arranged plan, and proceeding 
methodically with the accomplishment of its vast 
and diversified task. Such an organization it is 
proposed to supply by means of an Agricultural 
Department. 

Questions of detail regarding the 'personnel of the 
Service can hardly be a profitable topic for public dis- 
cussion. The Famine Commissioners have recom- 
mended several important changes. 

’ They lay down unhesitatingly the rule 
of proved capacity as a condition of pro- 
motion. “ On the personal question,” they observe, 
u all that need be said is that in proportion as a high 
standard of capacity and public spirit is maintained, 
more particularly in the higher posts, the prospect of 
success will be improved, and that the only certain 
way of avoiding the risk of administrative failure, 
with consequent discredit to the Government and 
probable calamity to the people in time of difficulty, 

is to adopt proved capacity as the sole 

Rbcommenda- _ /■ . ,, 

tions of the qualification for official advancement. 

Famine Com- 

mission. It appears, however, that proved 

capacity ” is by no means at present 
the sole qualification for official advancement. The 
higher officials, such as Commissioners of Divisions 
or Secretaries to Government, are filled up by selec- 
tion among senior civilians, no one 
P ‘ ,8 I Coll J E c”o G h being appointed who has not shown 

more than ordinary ability. But m 
the ranks of the Civil Service below 
these grades, promotion goes by seniority, and the 


AND 
FILLED BY 

Seniority. 
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consequence is that an officer will, irrespective of 
his fitness, arrive by mere lapse of time at the 
dignity of a collector or civil judge of a district. 
As collector he supervises the executive administra- 
tion of a population, often, of upwards of a million, 


and upon his energy, judgment, and capacity the 
fortunes of the district entirely depend; as judge 
he exercises an important appellate jurisdiction over 
an equal area, besides an original jurisdiction of 
unlimited amount in criminal and civil matters. No 
greater misfortune, accordingly, can befall a district 
than that either of these offices should be filled by 
other than a capable man, and it can hardly be 
that this misfortune should not, under a rule of 
seniority, not unfrequently occur. The appointment 
by merit rather than seniority to these posts will, 
no doubt, greatly diminish the chances of such a 
mishap. 

Such a change involves the elimination of the 
less capable officers, and the Commissioners have 
recommended a system by which those members of 
the Service whose unfitness for higher offices has 

been adequately ascertained, may be 
RsuoTAif of compelled to leave it, on terms as to 
^m LES - pension which may reconcile them to an 

earlier period of retirement than that 
prescribed by the ordinary rules of the Service. 

Another change of great importance, affecting 

Agricultural personal qualifications of members of 
Experts. the Civil Service, has been recommended 

K. 140. 

by the Famine Commission; viz. the 
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creation of a class of officers specially trained in 
scientific agriculture and the physical sciences 
connected with it, and thus specially qualified to 
aid the Government in the discovery and intro- 
duction of improved methods of culture. “This 
they would do,” the Commissioners observe, “ by 
ascertaining the characteristics and capacities of 
different soils, by indicating the most suitable 
crops for the various soils and climates of the 
several provinces, and the most successful way 
of raising the chief staples, and of preparing them 
for the market, by investigating the effects on 
crops of irrigation applied in different ways, and by 
suggesting improvements in the system of rearing 
cattle, or in the construction of agricultural im- 
plements.” The object in view is to bring the 
highest scientific skill and knowledge obtainable in 
Europe to bear upon the problem of advancing 
Indian agriculture, from the rude methods of 
primitive society to the level which physical and 
mechanical discovery has now brought within our 
reach. At present little is known about the soil 
beyond what is gathered from native experience, and 
this, though of a high degree of value in many 
respects, is necessarily limited in its range, and leaves 
aside many topics with which modern agriculture 
concerns itself. The effects of various manures — 
of irrigation without manure — of the extreme solar 
heat and hot winds to which the soil is for months 
in every year exposed — of the frosts of Upper 
India — the special chemical properties ol the 
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monsoon-rain — the extent to which each variety of 
crop under the conditions of Indian agriculture 
exhausts the soil — the best means of utilizing the 
present manure-supply — the possibility of discover- 
ing new sources of chemical manures, similar to 
those which have revolutionized the agriculture of 
Europe — all these subjects are at present a terra 
incognita , so far as any investigation deserving to 
be called scientific is concerned. They can be 
satisfactorily explored only by a large and well- 
organized body of skilled observers, directing their 
attention continuously to the objects of inquiry. 
At present no such class exists, nor, if it did, 
do the arrangements of the Government allow 
time and leisure for the necessary research. The 
maintenance of order, the suppression and detection 
of crime, and the collection of the revenue neces- 
sary for carrying on the administration, are the 
first essential tasks of Government ; but they do 
not comprise the whole area of its duties, espe- 
cially in the case of a country where, as in India, 
the initiation in scientific discovery and industrial 
enterprise must be taken by the State. The Go- 
vernment of India has not only to rule a great 
population, but to turn a vast, undeveloped estate 
to the best account ; and this it can do only 
by devoting an adequate proportion of the official 
skill and ability at its command to the slow and 
costly duties of minute observation and elaborate 
inquiry, from which alone any such development 
can be expected. 
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OYER-SIZED DISTRICTS. 


R. 101. 


Amongst administrative reforms of less general 

application, one of the most important 

Administrative 

Reforms. is the abolition of the Madras Board of 

Madras Board ... 

of revenue. Revenue, and the substitution for it of 

Revenue Commissioners, with » local 
jurisdiction over the collectors of several districts. 
This change has been repeatedly urged by the 
Government of India upon the local administra- 
tion, and as often persistently resisted by the 
local officials. The reform is supported by the 

majority of the Famine Commission, 
and has been sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Connected with this is another highly important 

Reduction of reform, viz. the breaking-up of several 
over-sized 0 f th e over- sized Madras districts into 

Districts. 

r. 101 . smaller and more manageable areas. 

At present four districts have populations exceed- 
ing two millions, and seven have areas exceeding 
8,000 square miles. Such charges as these are 
wholly beyond the supervising powers of a single 
officer, and must at all times be prejudicial to 
vigorous, well-ordered, and effective administration, 
The necessary result is that large portions of the 
district are left practically without any European 
superintendence, and this, at all times undesirable, 
becomes at any moment of pressure, such, for in- 
stance, as famine, a grave evil. During the late 
famine serious disorders were, in more cases than 
one, attributed to this cause. 

Several other topics are discussed in connection 
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with this subject by the Famine Commission ; such, 

for instance, as the proper limits of the 

Soved°a^i- respective duties of the Collector and 
nistration. ass i s t a nts, the employment of native 

agency as far as possible for the less important 
business, the enforcement of strict rules as to 
personal inspection of the local area in charge, 
and for the improvement of the position and 
prospects of native officials. Points such as these 
cannot be satisfactorily discussed except on the 
spot, and by those who are practically acquainted 
with the working of the system ; it is well, how- 
ever, to observe that these are the directions in 
which the present organization of the Service 
would admit of improvement. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The documents, to which reference is made in this Chapter, are 
denoted as follows : — 

F.S. Annual Financial Statement of the Indian Government. 

F. & R.A. Finance and Revenue Accounts issued by the India Office. 

E.I.H.A. East India Home Account?. 

S.A. 1877-78. Statistical Abstract for the years 1868-69 to 1877-78, issued 

by the India Office. 

Correspondence relating to the Estimates for the War in 
Afghanistan, 1880. 

Further Correspondence, Ac., 1880. 

Statement of Net Revenue and Expenditure of India for 
1856-57, and for 1867-80 inclusive, and Memorandum 
by Mr. H. Waterfield, 8th July 1880. Parliamentary 
Return, No. 279. 

The conventional valuation of 10 Rs. = £1 sterling is adopted 
throughout. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION. 

I propose in this chapter to trace shortly the past 
^ y history of Indian Finance, to show the present 
financial position of the Government, and to examine 
the question of the degree in which the taxation of 
the country is adjusted to the requirements of the 
State and resources of the people. 

In dealing with the question of the manage- 
ment of Indian finance, it is unnecessary to examine 


c 
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in detail the course of its administration previous 
to the Mutiny. The present system may he said 
to have taken its rise in the arrangements which 
the events of that period rendered necessary. It 
may be convenient, however, to state generally 
the state of things with which the Administrators 
of Indian finance at that time were called to 
deal. 

The table on the next page shows the degree 
to which the resources of the Government for 
forty years previous to the Mutiny, and during 
that event, sufficed to establish an equilibrium 
between revenue and expenditure. 

From this it is apparent that it was only in 

times of peace that a surplus could 

P, s. 

is Feb. 1860 , be achieved. In commenting upon it, 

the Finance Minister pointed out that 
all the years during which the Nepal War was 
on hand, from 1814 to 1816, and the Mahratta 
War, from 1817 to 1819, were years of deficit 
amounting in all to 5£ millions. Lord Amherst 
arrived in 1823, after three years of surplus, 
amounting in all to 2 £ millions. From the year 
1814 to 1823, the net increase on the debt was 
about 2J millions. The Burmese War began in 
1824, and ended in 1826, and there were several 
years of deficit, resulting in 1828 in an aggregate 
deficit of 1.4J- millions and an addition to the debt 
of 12 millions. The succeeding decade was one 
of varying deficits and surpluses, the general result 
. being 3^ millions on the side of surplus ; but in 

- i 7 
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Memo, of Surplus or Deficit in the Revenues and Charges of 
India (including Home Charges) from 1814-15 to 1859-60. 


Year. 


Surplus. 


Deficit. 


Remarks. 


1814- 15 

1815- 16 

1816- 17 

1817- 18 

1818- 19 

1819- 20 

1820- 21 
1821-22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 26 

1826- 27 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 

1829- 30 

1830- 31 

1831- 32 

1832- 33 

1833- 34 

1834- 35 

1835- 36 

1836- 37 

1837- 38 

1838- 39 

1839- 40 

1840- 41 

1841- 42 

1842 - 43 

1843- 44 

1844- 45 

1845- 46 

1846- 47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

1854- 55 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

1857- 58 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 



117,262 

610,698 

1,743,139 


1,070,534 

109,199 


49,398 


1,441,513 

1,248,224 

780,318 


354,187 

415,443 

531,265 

424,257 


£ 

102,992 

1,039,546 

369,005 

792,665 

1,380,059 

1,761,664 



847,091 

2,961,147 

4,953,918 

2,396,320 

3,151,144 

927,629 


207,581 

264,332 


194,477 


381,787 

2,138,713 

1,754,825 

1,771,603 

1,346,011 

1,440,269 

743,893 

1,496,865 

971,322 

1,911,986 

1,473,225 



2,044,117 

1,707,364 

972,791 

143,597 

7,864,222 

13,393,137 

9,290,129 


Nepal and Mabratta Wars. 



7 Firs 

5 Si 


First Burmese War and the 
Siege of Bhurtpoor. 



Afghan, Scind, and Gwalior 
War. 


! First Sikh War. 


Second Sikh War. 



Second Burmese War. 


Mutiny. 


Total . 8,895,437 72,195,416 


.• Appendix to Mr. Wilson’s Financial Statement 1860, p. 
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F. S. 

18 Feb. 1860, 

p. 6. 


1838 began another period of war, and there were 
incessant deficits from 1838 to 1849, this period 
embracing the Afghan, Oudh, Gwalior, and first 
and second Sikh Wars. By this time the debt 
had risen to 51 millions, involving an annual 
payment of 2j millions. Then followed four years 
of surplus, but towards the close of the second 
Burmese War there was a deficit in 1853, and 
the following years up to the Mutiny were all in 
deficit. The Mutiny itself produced a financial 
crisis of the very gravest character. 

When, at its close, the new Financial Minister 

reviewed the position, he found in it 
good grounds for anxiety ; the three 
previous years had involved a deficit of 
30 £ millions, and the coming year was estimated to 
^Sdd'a further deficit of millions. The effect of 
the three years of Mutiny had been to add 38J mil- 
lions to the national debt, involving an increased 
annual interest payment of £ 1,9 3 5,0 00 ; on the 30th 
April, 1857, just before the Mutiny commenced, the 
public debt had stood at 59 £ millions and the annual 
interest at 2£ millions ; but in 1860 the debt stood 

at 97| millions, and the 
annual charge at 4£ millions. 
Thus the events of the Mutiny 
may be said to have saddled 
the people of India with a perpetual yearly payment 
of nearly 2 millions. The deficit of 1860-61, despite 

all efforts to curtail it, turned out not to be less than 
4 millions. 


Debt. 

1857. 

59.441.000 
1860. 

97.851.000 


Annual 

Charge. 

2.525.000 

4.461.000 


7 * 
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On the whole, in the 46 years from 1814 to 1860 
there had been 13 years of surplus, aggregating 
£8,895,000, and 33 years of deficit, aggregating 
£72,195,000. Mr. Wilson drew attention to the fact 
that during 59 years of the century considerable addi- 
tions to indebtedness had been made in 44, while 
only in 15 had reductions been effected. The finances 
of India were, in fact, he said, always in difficulty ; 
deficits were their normal condition ; the system was 
to blame ; so defective did he consider it, that it 
was to him a matter of surprise that greater evils 
had not arisen. 

The table on next page shows how far, since 1862 
up to 1878-79, the revenues of the country have 
sufficed to meet its ordinary expenditure, that is, all 
expenditure except that devoted to Productive Public 
Works, and what the effect of famine and loss by 
exchange has been on the revenues. 

From this it appears that during the 17 years 
there has been an aggregate surplus of £15,185,657 
and an aggregate deficit of £14,026,270 or a net 
surplus of £1,159,387; and that this is the result 
after discharging all expenses of famine and loss 
by exchange, which together amounted to 25J 
millions. 

Excluding these items, the surplus has been 
£26,383,119; or, accepting the loss by exchange 
as normal expenditure, and treating as extra- 
ordinary only the item of Famine Relief, the 
surplus of the seventeen years would be 

£16,276,875. 
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nf flip fi-ross Revenue and Expenditure of India from 1862 63 
to 1878-79 (excluding Capital Expenditure on Extraordinary 
India Office. or Productive Public Works from 1867-68), and the Surplus 
3 March 1880. Deficit in each year, including and excluding Expenditure 

on Famine Relief and Loss by Exchange. 


Teas. 


1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 
•1866-67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 
11878-79 


Revenue. 


Ex- 
cluding 
Famine 
Relief 
nnd Lc .ss 
by Ex- 
change. 


£ 

45,143,752 

44,613,032 

45,652,897 

48,935,220 

42,122,433 

48,534,412 

49,262,691 

50,901,081 

51,413,686 

50,110,215 

50,219,489 

49,598,253' 

50,570,171 

51,310,063 

55,995,785 

58,969,301 

65,199,602 


£ 

43.027.6S9 

44.319.5S7 

45,751,136 

46,128,891 

44,078,405' 

49,145,966 

51,879,249 

50,596,844 

49,493,898 

46,807,895 

47.989,381 

46.949,852 

47,505,509 

48,096,261 

54,356,650 

56,074,474 

59,967,277 


Expenditure. 


Comparison of 
Revenue with 
Total 

Expenditure. 


Famine 

Relief. 


Net 

Loss by 
Ex- 
change. 


£ 
15,786 
5.230 


348,575 

230,506 

4,600 

83,230 

448 

5,531 

763 

3,864.707 

2,242,922 

510,564 

2,145,431 

5,345,775 

313,420 


15,117,488 


£ 

272,931 

209.868 

95,282 

40,261 

212,94 

165,6:15 

152,872 

102,338 

436,350 

172,612] 

463,673 

591,362 

502.543 

1,034,293 

1,676,482 

1,092,139 

2,884,659 


Total. 


Sur- 

plus. 


10,106,244 


43,316,406 

44.534.6S5 

45,840,418 

46,169,152 

44,639,924, 

49,542,107! 

52,036,721 

50,782,412 

49,930,696 

46,986,038 

48,453,817, 

51 ,405,921 

50,250,974 

49,641,118 

58,178,563 

62,512,388 

63,165,356 


Comparison of 
Revenue with 
Expenditure, 
excluding 
Famiue Relief and 
Loss by Exchange. 


Deficit. 


£ 

1,827,346 

78,347 

2,766,068 


118,669 

1,482,990 

3,124,177 

1,765,672 

319,197 

1.66S.945 


2,034,246 


193,521 

2,517,491 

1.007,695 

2,774,030 


Sur- 

plus. 


£ 

2,116,063 

293,445 


Deficit. 


£ 


98,239 


2,806,329 — 


15,185,657 


1,807,668 


2,182,778 

3,543,087 


14,026,270 


304,237; 

1,919,788; 

3,302,320; 

2,230,108 

2,648,401j 

3,064,602! 

3,213,802| 

1,639,135. 

2,894,8271 

5,232,325 


1,955,972 

611,554 

2,616,558 


31,665,442! 5,282,323 


* 11 months. 


t See F. and R.A., 1878-79. 


We will now trace in outline the measures by 
which this result has been brought about. 

The deficits of the Mutiny period, though alarming 
in amount, ceased immediately upon the close of 
hostilities, the consequent military reductions, 
and the general expansion of trade and national 
prosperity which fortunately accompanied the re- 
establishment of British rule. The excessive 
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customs duties which had been imposed in the 
hour of panic, were found to be working their 
natural result, and had speedily to be reduced. The 
direct taxation which Mr. Wilson imposed in the 
form of an income tax, underwent various modifica- 
tions at the hands of his successors, and eventually 
was allowed to expire in 1873-74. The first five 
years, however, after the Mutiny exhibited either an 
equilibrium or a substantial surplus ; but in 1866-67 
there was a deficit of 2£ millions, to which the two 
following years added a further deficiency of nearly 
4 millions. This result was attributable partly to 
the temporary stagnation of Indian trade in con- 
nection with the European crisis of 1866, and a 

succession of bad harvests in India, 

Chesney's 

Indian Polity, partly to a fall in the price of opium, 
P ’ partly to the ever-increasing demands of 

an administration which was yearly becoming more 
efficient, more active, and consequently more costly. 
The expenditure on ordinary Public Works had 
risen from 4 to between 6 and 7 millions per annum, 
and it became apparent that, satisfactory as was 
the annual growth of the national revenue, the 
imperative calls upon it were increasing at a still 
faster rate, and could be met only by a change 
of system. To this view may be traced the initia- 
tion of the two great financial measures of recent 
years, (1st) the scheme known as that of the 
“ Extraordinary,” or “ Productive Public Works,” 
and (2nd) the decentralization of the Provincial 
Finances. Of the first of these a detailed account 
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will be given hereafter ;* at present it is enough to 

say that it proceeded on the principle 
F.s.March6, while every form of non-productive 

public work should be paid for out of 
revenue, loans might be contracted for such works as 
would yield a direct profit to the Government on their 
cost. Of the “ decentralization ” measures, the first 

and most important was that carried 
December I870 h out under Lord Mayo’s administration 

in 1870. By this the powers and 
responsibilities of the local governments in respect 
of public expenditure were greatly enlarged. Up to 
this time the whole task of controlling expenditure, 
and the whole responsibility for tbe ultimate result, 
lay with the Supreme Government ; and the local 
governments, which had no responsibility and thus 
no immediate object in economy, while they had a 
very direct interest in the improvement of their 
populations, naturally showed more anxiety to obtain 
a large share of the public funds than to adjust 
their expenditure to the general financial position 
of the Empire. 

It was resolved accordingly to entrust to the 
local governments certain important departments 
of the administration, to hand over to them cer- 
tain specified funds for the purpose of meeting 
the expenditure thus involved, and to hold them 
responsible for obtaining, either by economies, re- 
arrangement, or, if necessary, local taxation, the 


* See post, under “ Public Assets,” p. 127, 
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means for defraying any outlay beyond that 
covered by the allotment. Cost of jails, registra- 
tion, police, education, medical services, printing, 
roads, and some other items, were thus handed 
over to the several provincial administrations, a 
corresponding allotment of revenue being made to 
each. 

The gross sum made over for these services 
was about 4j millions ; this has subsequently been 
increased, by the further development of the system, 
to millions, and the Government is gradually 
extending it, as opportunities offer, in various parts 
of the Empire. 

Bengal is now responsible for all civil expenditure, 

except that on opium, and for all loss on 

F.S. 1878. . r . 

its productive public works. It has 
the benefit of all branches of income, except land 
revenue, opium, and salt. The success of the 
scheme in this Province has been so marked that 
Bengal has already been able to make a material 
contribution to the Imperial revenue from the large 
margin of profit which accrued to her under the 
arrangement. Similar measures will hereafter be 
carried out elsewhere. 

All authorities concur in attesting the excellent 
results of these measures as regards economy and 
activity in the local administrations. The con- 
tinuous growth in local expenditure has been 
successfully arrested ; every branch of the provincial 
administrations has received a wholesome stimulus 
towards care in the use of public funds; the local 
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governments have been relieved from a minute 
financial control, which was a constant source of 
irritation, and the Government of India from 
duties of supervision which threatened to over- 
whelm it. The next few years will, it may be 
hoped, witness the development of a scheme 
whose substantial success is already beyond 
dispute. 

Every year since 1868—69 has shown a substan- 
tial surplus revenue over ordinaiy expenditure : but 
extraordinary causes have on several occasions turned 
the surplus into deficit. In 1878-74 an outlay of 
nearly 4 millions on famine relief in Behar involved 
a deficit of If millions, and a further expendi- 
ture of more than two millions on the same 
object in the ensuing year, convinced Lord North- 
brook of the necessity of treating famine 
R Apriii°i 874 . r(1 relief as a normally recurring cause of 

expenditure, and of providing for it out 
of a surplus to be established in ordinary years. 
The experience of the next few years was destined 
to exemplify with terrible emphasis the wisdom of 
such a precaution. In 1875 a series of calamitous 
seasons began in Southern India, and before the 
close of the famine in 1878 an outlay of more 
than 9 millions had been incurred in measures of 
public relief. In reviewing the financial position in 

1877, Sir John Strachey re-affirmed 

F.S. 15th May t | ie p r i nc jpi e laid down by Lord North- 
brook, and explained how the funds 
necessary for its realization could be provided 
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simultaneously with several great tariff reforms, 
which it was desirable to effect with the least possible 
delay. These means, the Financial Minister con- 
sidered, were to be found in the further development 
of the measures of financial decentralization in- 
augurated by Lord Mayo in 1870. Those measures 
had everywhere been crowned with success, but the 
arrangements for their extension were complete 
only for Bengal and the North-Western Provinces. 
In both of these provinces the local government 
had agreed to accept the responsibility of their 
Productive Public Works, and provide, if necessary, 
by taxation for any loss which they might temporarily 
involve. The relief thus afforded to the Imperial 
treasury rendered it possible to make considerable 
sacrifices of the customs revenue derived from sugar 
and salt. 

At the close of the year Sir John Strachey ex- 
plained more fully the means by which 
27th i 877 embor the P°licy of securing an adequate surplus 

was to be carried out. The reliel of 
famine in the last five years had cost 16 millions 
sterling ; and when every allowance was made for the 
exceptional badness of the seasons, it would not, he 
thought, be safe to reckon that a less sum than 
l£ millions per annum would be adequate to pro- 
vide for the relief of future famines. In addition 
to this the accidental outgoings of a great Empire 
called for a margin of income, which could not 
properly be placed at less than half a million. A 
surplus of two millions had, accordingly, to be 
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provided ; but the revenues and expenditure of 
India were scarcely more than in equilibrium, 
and the margin must therefore be found either 
by retrenchment, development of existing revenues, 
or fresh taxation. Under the first head, the de- 
centralization measures carried out at the beginning 
of the year had relieved the Government to the 
extent of £400,000 ; under the second, additional 
local taxation had been imposed in Bengal and 
the North-Western Provinces, and was to be in- 
troduced throughout the country ; the balance 
might be expected to accrue from the normal 
growth of revenue. 

The Budget of the following year was remark- 
able for several important reforms in 

F. S., 18 Mar., r . 

1878. the tariff. The sugar duties — an im- 
post on every ground objectionable — were sacrificed 
at a cost to customs’ revenue of £155,000. The 
arrangements for the abolition of the great Inland 

Customs Line, maintained for the sake of the salt 

% 

duties, were advanced far towards completion, and 
a step was taken towards the abandonment of the 
duties on imported cotton goods, by exempting certain 
classes of piece goods which contained no yam finer 
than “ thirties ” (i.e. yarn of which 30 hanks of 840 
yards apiece weigh a pound), and the coarser classes 
of yams. The duties on railway materials and 26 
other major heads of imports were removed, with the 
. result of leaving only 35 out of 62 articles taxable 
under the existing rules. 

In 1879 the arrangements for the equalization 
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of the salt duties were complete, and on the 1st 

April 1879 the Inland Customs Line 

F. S., 1879-80. 1 

was finally abolished. The removal of 
this vast barrier, 2,274 miles in length, and main- 
tained by a little army of 223 officers and 11,700 
men, at an annual cost of £162,000, had long been 
an object of desire with the Indian Government, and 
Sir John Strachey, its arch-enemy, had the satis- 
faction of delivering its coup de grace . Another fiscal 
reform of great importance was the extension to 
all kinds of goods containing no yarns finer than 
“thirties” of the privilege conceded to certain 
classes of them by the resolution of the previous 
year. The policy of the measure was hotly ques- 
tioned, and its opponents gathered strength from 
the circumstance that the country was engaged 
in war, and that the loss by exchange for the 
year was now estimated at nearly 4 millions, an 
outgoing of 3f millions more than would have 
resulted from the same remittances in 1872-73, 
the last year before the disturbance in the equi- 
librium between silver and gold. The amount by 
which the loss exceeded the estimate of the pre- 
vious year, lj million, was greater, it was pointed 
out, than the entire sum, £1,077,000, raised by 
the taxation which had been imposed for the 
purpose of providing a margin of revenue for 
famine relief. In this sense “ the famine surplus 
had disappeared.” 

Vigorous retrenchments were at once set on foot, 
and the results bore strong testimony to the inherent 
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F. S. 1880-81. 


soundness of the financial position. Despite e 
loss on exchange, the year 1878-79 closed ith 

Parly. Return a surplus- excluding the exceptional 
No. 27 9. expenditure on war and famine relief 

— of three millions: the estimated surplus of the 
following year, 1879-80, excluding the same items, 
was nearly five millions, that of 1880-81 4j 
millions. On the introduction of the Budget in 

March 1880, it was accordingly hoped 
that the whole of the expenses of the 
Afghan war and frontier railways, then estimated 
at 9j millions, might be met from current income. 
The subsequent discovery of a serious error in 
the Military Estimates, rendered it necessary to pro- 
vide for a portion of the outlay by loan, and 
the war will probably r,dd about 5 millions to 
the Public Indebtedness. Against this, however, 
may be set the Frontier Railways, on which 4 
millions will have been expended, and which, being 
of permanent strategical importance, might at any 
time with great propriety have been constructed 
with borrowed funds. Towards these highly favour- 
able results it was computed that the increased 
taxation, imposed during the three years, had con- 
tributed an aggregate sum of 3J millions. It was 
now determined to give up .£340,000 of the 
£820,000 raised by the license tax on the trading 
classes, by exempting all incomes under £50, a 
surrender which will reduce the .annual proceeds 
of the tax to about half a million sterling. 

The following statement shows in detail the 
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Statement showing the Revenue and Expenditure 

and in England, for the Year 


— 

Gross 

Revenue. 

Deduct: Cost ol 
realisation of 
Revenue, vide 
items printed in 
italics in col. 1 
per contra. 

! 

Net. 

i Revenue. 

Land Revenue 

Tributes and Contributions 
Forest - 
■ .Excise - 
Assessed Taxes 

Provincial Rates - 
Customs ... 

Salt - 
Opium - 

Stamps .... 
Mint .... 
Miscellaneous 

Minor Departments - 
Law and Justice 

Police .... 

Marine - 

Education 

Medical . 

Stationery arul Printing - 
Post Office 

Telegraph 

Receipts in aid of Super- 
annuation Allowances - 
Interest - 
Army - 

Gain by Exchange - 
Public Works — Ordinary • 
Productive Public Works - 

<£ 

22,330,586 

703,660 

605,433 

2,619,349 

900,920 

2,638,835 

2,326,561 

6,941,120 

9,399,401 

3,110,540 

172,335 

374,365 

84,977 

880,626 

211,108 

260,595 

147,425 

44,332 

47,096 

911,806 

426,694 

667.485 
628,367 
974,781 

474.485 
750,517 

6,575,230 

£ 

2,966,489 

454,934 

87,839 

37,617 

64,431 

200,417 

404,743 

1,698,730 

115,452 

103,991 

306,689 

£ 

19,364,097 

703,660 

150,499 

2,531,510 

863,303 

2,574,404 

2,126,144 

6,536,377 

7,700,671 

2,995,088 

68,344 

67,676 

Revenue Re- 
ceipts of va- 
rious Public 
Departments 
taken in re- 
duction of 

Gross Expen- 
diture per 

contra. 


< 

Deduct : Refunds and 
Drawbacks as per contra. 

£65,198,629 

i ■ • 

e 

£45,681,773 

406,562 

Total Revenue, Gross - . 

£65,198,629 

Net - m 

£45,275,211 


Note. — In order to make this surplus ajjfree with that showna in the Finance and 
Expenditure columns respectively; they are omitted from this Statement os beiug 
Funds in the hands of the Government of In dia. 
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(Gross and Net) of the Government of India, in India 
ended the 31st of Maroh 1879. 


> c 1 : 


in 


> ^ --T7 
1 


Administration 
Minor Departments 
Law and Justice - 
Police - 
Marine - 
Education - 
Ecclesiastical 
Medical - 

Stationery and Printing - 
Political - 

Post Office - 
Telegraph - 
Allowances, &c., under 
Treaties - 

Civil Absentee Allowances 
Superannuation and Re- 
tired Allowances - 
Interest - 
Army - 

Loss by Exchange - 
Famine - 

Public Works — Ordinary 
Productive Public Works 
Land Revenue - 
Forest .... 
Excise .... 
Assessed Taxes - 
Provincial Rates 
Customs - 

Salt .... 
Opium - 
Stamps - 

Mint .... 
Miscellaneous - 



£ 

1,487,852 

355,347 

3,437,790 

2,419,119 

548,703 

978,254 

155,200 

669,059 

471,470 

448,793 

1.033.327 
470,790 

1,826,484 

231,561 

1.997.327 
4,954,021 

*17,092,488 

3,359,144 

313,420 

5,176,012 

8,174,923 

2,966,489 

454,934 

87,839 

37,617 

64,431 

200,417 

404,743 

1,698,730 

115,452 

103,991 

306,689 


-n , , a ^ <£62,042,416 

-Ketunds and Drawbacks 406,562 

Total Expenditure, Gross <£62,448,978 
Surplus - - 2,749,651 

£65,198,629 




Deduct : Re- 
venue Receipts, 
vide items 
printed in italics 
in col. 1 per 
contra. 

Net 

Expenditure. 

£ 

£ 

— 

1,487,852 

84,977 

270,370 

880,626 

2,557,164 

211,108 

2,208,011^ 

250,595 

298,108 

147,425 

830,829 

— 

155,200 

44,332 

624,727 

47,096 

424,374 


448,793 

911,806 

121,521 

426,694 

44,096 

■■ ■— 

1,826,484 

— 

231,561 

667,485 

1,329,842 

628,367 

4,325,654 

974,781 

*16,117,707 

474,485 

2,884,659 

— 

313,420 

750,517 

4,425,495 

6,575,230 

Cost of reali- 
sation of Re- 
venue, taken 
in reduction 
of Gross Re- 
venue per 
contra. 

1,599,693 


£42,525,560 

Net - 

£42,525,560 


2,749,651 


■£45,275,211 
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revenue and expenditure of the government for 
1878-79, distinguishing, by means of italics, those 
items on the revenue side which result in a net 
gain to Government, from those which are a 
mere set-off against a larger expenditure ; and 
those items on the expenditure side which result 
in net expenditure, from those which are only 
the outgoings of departments which, on the whole, 
result in income. 

Having now seen how the Government of India 
stands as to annual income and expenditure, we 
may proceed to ascertain the final financial result 
which has been attained. The following state- 
ment of Assets and Liabilities shows the precise 
position of the Indian Government at the close 
of the official year, 1878-79, the last for which 
the accounts have been completed : — 

Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Government of 
India in England and in India on 31st March 1879. 

Liabilities. 

£ 

Total registered debt . 137,868,043 
Temporary debt . . 1,000,000 

Treasury notes out- 
standing . . • 1,970,751 

Balance of sums re- 
ceived on account of 
service funds . . 2,104,686 

Savings-bank balances 1,912,401 
Balances of excluded 

local funds . . 224,714 

Balances of deposits . 5,828,493 

Political trust, prize, 

and railway funds . 1,086,874 

Deposits by native princes 

(not included above) 1,824,323 
Balance of capital of 
guaranteed companies 358,122 
Bills payable . . 1,490,998 

Miscellaneous . . 1,015,385 

£156,684,790 


Assets. 

£ 

Cash balances . . 13,910,078 

Value of buildings, 

laud, &c., in England 1,079,100 

Amounts advanced to 
guaranteed compa- 
nies repayable . . 7,519,626 

Loans to native states, 

&c. ...• 8,282,315 

Expenditure on Pro- 
ductive Public Works 33,475,921 

Miscellaneous . . 80,000 

Balance . . • 92,337,750 


£156,684,790 


X 
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We will now examine the figures of the state- 
Debt ment in detail. The first item is the 
Registered Debt, amounting to nearly 
138 millions. This consists of 


Debt bearing interest - 

F. & R. A. 

1878-9, p. 158. 

Debt not bearing interest 


£78,797,856 in India. 
59,008,200 in England. 

£137,806,056 

41,070 in India. 
20,917 in England. 


Total - - - £137,868,043 


The average rate of interest on the Indian 
debt was £4 2.5. 8 i., and the sum thus payable 
was £3,257,728. The average rate of interest on 
the English debt was £4 5s. 10 d., and the sum 
thus payable was £2,532,328. 

The following table shows the growth of the 
Debt since 1840 : — 


S. A. 1877-8, 
p. 148. 


Official Year ended 
30th April, 1840 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

Debt. 
Mil. £* 
29-97 

77 

77 

1841 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

3113 

77 

77 

1842 

• • • 

. • • 

• a • 

33-48 

77 

77 

1843 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

35-79 

77 

77 

1844 

• •• 

• • • 

a • • 

37-22 

77 

77 

1845 

• • • 


• • • 

38-66 

77 

77 

1846 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

38-89 

77 

77 

1847 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

41-76 

77 

77 

1848 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

43-81 

77 

77 

1849 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

45-56 

77 

77 

1850 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

48-25 

77 

77 

1851 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

49-26 

77 

77 

1852 

■ ■ • 

• • • 

• • • 

49 05 

77 

77 

1853 

• • • 

a • • 

• • • 

49-69 

77 

77 

1854 

• • • 

• • <• 

• • • 

47-06 

77 

77 

1855 

• • • 

• • • 

a • • 

48-70 

77 

77 

1856 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

60-85 

77 

77 

1857 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

62-28 




(0,000 omitted.) 
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Official Year ended Mil. £.* 


30th 

April, 

1858 

• • • 

6193 

99 

99 

1859 

• • • 

73-66 

99 

99 

1860 

• • • 

89.93 

99 

99 

1861 

• • • 

94-56 

n 

99 

1862 

• • • 

98-58 

>» 

>9 

1863 

• • • 

96-83 

jy 

99 

1864 

• • • 

90-95 

» 

99 

1865 

• 00 

90-73 

19 

99 

1866 

• • • 

90-51 

31st March, 

1867 (11 months) 

93-58 

)) 

99 

1868 

• • • 

95-48 

>9 

99 

1869 

0 0 0 

9619 

99 

99 

1870 

• 0 • 

... 101-75 

99 

99 

1871 

0 0 0 

... 101-33 

99 

99 

1872 

0 0 0 

106-96 

99 

99 

1873 

0 0 0 

... 105-47 

>9 

99 

1874 

0 0 0 

... 107 53 

99 


1875 

0 0 0 

118-45 

99 

99 

1876 

0 0 0 

122-57 

99 

91 

1877 

0 0 0 

12732 

99 

99 

1878 

0 0 0 

... 134-63 

99 

99 

1879 

0 0 0 

... 13786 


* (0,000 omitted.) 


From this Table it appears that after the close 
of the period of abnormal expenditure due to the 
Mutiny, the debt, having reached its highest point 
in 1861-2, when it was 98 £ millions, began to 
decline till the end of 1865-6, when it stood at 
90J millions. In 1867-8 the systematic borrowing 
for Productive Public Works began, and from that 
period till the present time the debt has gone 
on increasing, reaching, in 1878-9, the sum of 
.£137,868,000. Of this increase, a large portion, 
about 33J millions, has been spent on the class 
of State projects known as “Productive Public 
Works,” viz. 11 J millions on Irrigation, 22 millions 
on State Railways, and J million on the Madras Har- 
bour Works. How far this expenditure 
1878-9, pp. 12, is justified by the result, we will consider 
13 ' when we come to the item among the 
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assets of the Government.* Meanwhile, let it suffice 
to say that 83 J millions of the debt are thus explained. 

Another item which has gone to make up the 
increase of the debt is 4J millions spent in 1874 in 
the redemption of the dividend due to the holders of 
East India Stock, and not, therefore, to be regarded 
as a real increase of indebtedness. 

The 33j millions mentioned above as borrowed 
for Productive Public Works, represent only a portion 
of the State expenditure on works of public improve- 
ment. In the first place there had been, up to the 
close of 1878-9, an expenditure of nearly 8 millions 
from ordinary revenue on these very works ; besides 
this there has been, in the course of the last twenty 
years, a vast expenditure on objects which, though 
not technically “ remunerative ” in the sense of 
showing a dividend on outlay, are none the less con- 
ducive, in a high degree to the well-being of society, 
the wealth and prosperity of the country, and the 
development of its resources. Such works are 
roads, barracks, courts, jails, dispensaries, and 
other civil buildings. An explanation of the effects 
of this expenditure is given in a memorandum 
by Sir John Strachey, in which he contrasted 
the India of thirty or forty years ago with its 
present condition. 

“ It is not too much to say that there was then, comparatively 

Mem. by Sir s P ea ^^ n S» little in India of what we now think 
J. Strachey to the first necessities of a civilized administration. 

HonSof 6 Com- When 1 went from Calcutta to my first station 
moos. in the North-Western Provinces, I was carried 
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about a thousand miles in a box on men’s shoulders ; there were 
no other means of travelling through the richest and most 
advanced and most important parts of India. Speaking broadly, 
roads and bridges had but begun to appear; there were no 
canals to save the people from destruction by famine, or those 
that existed were on a very small scale ; there were few barracks 
in which English soldiers could live with tolerable health and 
comfort ; there were few jails in which a senteuce of imprison- 
ment did not carry with it a serious probability that it would 
prove a sentence of death. The country at that time was 
entering on a phase of rapid change. The firm establishment 
of order was followed by improvements in all directions. 

Ten thousand things were demanded which India had not 


got, but which it was felt must be provided. The country must 
be covered with railways and telegraphs, and roads and bridges. 
Canals must be made to preserve the people from starvation. 
Barracks must be built and every sort of sanitary arrangement 
be carried out. 

“ This was not only true in regard to matters of Imperial 
concern. Demands for improvement, similar to those which 
fell upon the Central Government, cropped up in every city 
and in every district of the country. 

“ Twelve or fifteen years ago, in Calcutta there was no 
drainage. The filth of the city rotted away in the midst of the 
population in horrible pestilential ditches, or was thrown into the 
river, there to float backwards and forwards with every change 
of the tide. To nine-tenths of the inhabitants clean water was 
unknown. They drank either the filthy water of the river, 
polluted with every conceivable abomination, or the still filthier 
contents of shallow tanks. The river, which was the main source 
of supply to thousands of people, was not only the receptacle for 
ordinary filth ; it was the great graveyard of the city. I forget 
how many thousand corpses were thrown into it every year. I 
forget how many hundred corpses were thrown into it from the 
Government hospitals and jails alone, for these practices were 
by no means confined to the poor and ignorant; they were 
followed or allowed, as a matter of course, by the officers of the 
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Government and of the municipality. I wish the Committee 
could have seen the sights which were to be seen in Calcutta 
in those days, in the hospitals, and jails, and markets, and 
slaughter-houses, and public streets. The place was declared 
by myself — in official reports which I sent to the Government, 
when Sanitary Commissioner in the year 1864, of which the lan- 
guage, although strong, was not, and could not be, stronger than 
the truth required — to be hardly fit for civilized men to live in. 

“ Only about a year ago, in the great city of Rangoon, con- 
taining more than 100,000 people, with half a million tons of 
shipping, there was not a single public lamp, no supply of 
wholesome water, not a single drain except the surface drains 
at the sides of the streets, and no proper means of removing 
the nightsoil and filth out of the town. 

“ When I say that, to a great extent, the requirements of 
civilized life and modern administration have had to be pro- 
vided for India, for the first time within the space of a few 
years, I do not speak only of material objects, of roads, and 
railways, and canals, and barracks and city improvements, and 
so forth. The demand for improved administration has been 
so strong that it is not too much to say that the whole of the 
public services have been reorganised.” 

These enormous and diversified wants have been 
to a large extent supplied at an outlay ranging from 
6J to 3 millions per annum. The amounts thus 
expended on public works annually since the beginning 
of 1867-8 have been as follows : — 

Expenditure on Ordinary Public Works , excluding 
R»t^!s n juiy, Railways, during each of the under-mentioned 

1880. No. 279, years . 


1867-8. 

1868-9. 

1869-70. 

1870-1. 

1871-2. 

1872-3. 

£5,637,000 

6, 29;, 000 

5,052,000 

4,014,000 

3,963,000 

3,606,000 

1873—1. 

1874-5. 

1875-6. 

1876-7. 

1877-8. 

1878-9. 

£3,167,535 

3,471,000 

3,630,000 

3,519,000 

3,676,000 

5,176,000 

This 

shows 

an expenditure of 

more 

than 51 

millions 

since 

1867-8 on 

Public 

Works 

of im- 
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provement, other than those classed as “ Produc- 
tive.” The years 1879-80 and 1880-1 will add 
another 10£ millions to the sum so spent. 

Amongst other things, the entire country has 
f. & r. a. been supplied with the means of tele- 
1878-9, P . iso. graphs communication at a cost of 3J 

millions, and besides the enormous advantages 
thus received for Government and the public, a 
valuable net income has been secured. In 1878-9 
f. & r. a. the net profits of telegraphs were 

1878-9, p. 39. Jgi^ooo. 


Even this, however, does not represent the whole 
of the expenditure on works of public improvement. 

The development of the great railway system 
involved a large initial outlay. While the rail- 
ways were under construction, and during the 
period which elapsed before the people had become 
accustomed to their use, they necessarily failed to 
earn the 5 per cent, interest which the Go- 
vernment had guaranteed on the capital embarked 
in them. During these years the Government has 
had to make good the sum by which the net 
earnings on any of the lines have fallen short of 
5 per cent. The sums thus paid since 1869 have 
been as follows : — 


Excess of Guaranteed Interest over net Traffic Receipts. 

8. A. 1877-8 1868-9. 1869-70. 1870-1. 1871-2. 1872-3. 

p. 105. ’ £1,700,470 1,547,064 1,834,811 1,723,218 2,110,501 

1876-7, 1877-8 1873-4. 1874-5. 1875-6. 1876-7. 1877-8. 1878-9. 

& 1878-9. £1,437,352 1,244,562 975,310 277,163 * 675,085 739,360 

• In this year there was a net protit to Government of £675,085. 
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The total deficiency thus made good and the 
f & r a. share of profits paid to those railways 
1878-9, P . 179. had earned net profits in excess 

of 5 per cent., amounted on the 31st March 
1879 to nearly 27 millions. 

This payment must be regarded as part of 
the expense of developing the railway system ; 
it has become gradually smaller ; in 1877-8 for 
the first time, more than the guaranteed in- 
terest was earned ; and in 1880-1, it is expected 
the charge will finally disappear altogether. The 
Railway system will, undoubtedly, in future years, 
prove a national possession of the utmost 
value. 

Objection has sometimes been taken to the rule 
by which the outlay on productive public works is 
separated in the accounts from ordinary expendi- 
ture. These works, it is said, — however advan- 
tageous — are not, for that reason, any the less an 
outgoing, which should take its place like any other 
heading of expense, and the capital expended by 
the State upon them, either directly or in the form 
of a guarantee of interest, should be shown as part 
of the National Debt. Without criticising the 
soundness of this objection, it may be replied that 
this way of stating the case is eminently favourable 
to the Indian Government, for the effect would 
be that the National Debt would still be a small 
one, while the interest rate would be the lowest in 
the world. Taking the public indebtedness on the 
31st of March 1879, as thus calculated, at 236 
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millions, viz. Public Debt, 138 millions, and Guaran- 
teed Companies, 98 millions ; and putting on the one 
side all charges for interest and maintenance, and on 
the other all revenue from public works, the result 
would be that the rate of interest paid on the total 
capital would stand for the year 1878-79 at a little 
over 2£ per cent. At the close of the following 
financial year, the amount of combined debt stood at 
249 millions, and the interest payable thereon at 
about 2 per cent., whilst, from the most recent data, 
it appears that at the close of the year 1880-81, the 
debt will amount to 256 millions, and the interest, 
after allowing for the net revenue from guaranteed 
railways and productive public works, will not quite 
reach l£ per cent. The following table shows how 
this result is arrived at : 



1878-79. 

Actual. 

1879-80. 

Estimate. 

1880-81. 

Estimate. 

Interest on Debt other than 

£ 

£ 

£ 

that for Productive Publio 
Works .... 

4,575,069 

4,451,735 

4,014,000 

Interest and Maintenance of 
Productive Public Works . 

8,174,923 

8,676,185 

8,615,200 


12,749,992 

13,127,920 

12,629,200 

Deduct : Received from Pro- 
ductive Public Works, in- 
cluding Guaranteed Com- 
panies .... 

6,575,230 

8,089,967 

8,928,000 


6,174,762 

5,037,953 

3,701,200 

Total Debt at close of each 
year, including capital of 


249,000,000 

256,000,000 

Guaranteed Companies 

236,000,000 


The 138 millions of interest bearing debt out- 
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standing on the 31st March 1879, had risen by the 
31st March 1880 to 

£82,564,224 in India. 

68,834,639 in England. 

£151,398,863 


This increase was occasioned partly by the trans- 
actions connected with the acquisition by the 
Government of the East India Railway, which 
involved the creation of £5,115,939 Four per 
Cent. Stock, employed in the purchase of a por- 
tion of the annuity for which the concern was 
bought. Another cause of increase, to the extent 
of 4j millions, was the transfer to the Crown of 
the debenture debt of the Company, which was 
one of the terms of the transfer. 

In the summer of 1880 a 4£ per cent, loan 
for 313 lakhs was opened in Calcutta, and dis- 
posed of at a premium of 3fk, 26J crores having 
been tendered. 

In July of the same year, a portion of the 
English debt, £17,200,000, which bore interest 
at 5 per cent., was discharged, 15 £ millions being 
converted into a Four per Cent. Stock, and the 
balance paid off in cash at par. 

In December 1880 a 3£ per cent, loan of 
£3,500,000 was opened in London, and negotiated 
at prices ranging from £104 5s . to £103 11s., mostly 
at the higher price. 14 £ millions were tendered. 

The total debt, accordingly, in England and 
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INTEREST CHARGE. 


India now stands at about 158 millions. The charge 
for interest, however, has, owing to the improved 
credit of the Government, and the better terms 
obtainable, steadily declined. Its course for the 
last 10 years has been as follows : — 


NET CHARGE FOR INTEREST ON DEBT. 
Parliamentary . 

Return, No. 279. ( 1 hree 0 s omitted.) 



1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

• 

co 

ik 

CO 

r-i 

• 

N 

1^ 

<A 

CO 

r-i 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

'18-0881 

Net Interest on Public 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Debt other than that 
incurred for Produc- 
tive Public Works 

5,386 

5,058 

4,930 

4,305 

4,2t>8 

4,371 

4,500 

4,326 

4,121 

3,736 

Interest on Debt in- • 
curred for Produc- 
tive Public Works . . 

217 

293 

40S 

564 

734 

896 

1,068 

1,408 

1,587 

1,725 


This statement shows that the charge for interest 
on the Public Debt, including that incurred for Pro- 
ductive Public Works, has sunk from £5,603,000 to 
£5,488,000, and, excluding the Productive Works 
Debt, from 5£ millions to 3J millions; and, now 
that it has been discovered that the Indian Govern- 
ment can borrow in London at less than 3J per cent., 
a still larger reduction in the interest will be 
possible. The whole of the English debt, 68J 
millions, falls in at various dates between the 
present time and October 1 888 ; and the interest 
rate, which in 1879 averaged 4£ per cent., and sank 
in the next year to a fraction over 4 per cent., will 
by that time be only 3£ per cent. As, moreover, 
the interest on the capital of the Productive Public 
Works is calculated at 4J per cent., it is obvious 
that they are debited with a larger interest charge 
than they really involve, and that their net earnings 
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are to that extent greater than they appear in the 
accounts. In the meantime, a comparison of the 
present interest charge with that of 40 years ago 
shows how little ground for alarm, so far as indebted- 
ness is concerned, the Indian Finances afford. In 
1840 the annual interest was lj million ; in 

1879- 80 it was 5£ millions, showing an increase 
of 4 millions. Of this, the interest on money sunk 

F.S 1880.1. Appendix, iQ Productive Works is for 

KL: VIIL £5 oo,ooo 1880-1 If millions, and is 
irrigation . . . 4:i,2ii,ooo j^ore than covered by the net 

earnings of the various undertakings, which in 

1880- 1 are estimated at 411,807,000. 

The rest of the increased charge, millions, 
must be regarded as the charge involved by all the 
wars since 1840, the suppression of the Mutiny, the 

Famines, and the general improvements 
p. e i 22 a e&t described above. The important fact 

is that the charge for interest is less 
now than it was ten years ago. As compared with 
its foreign trade the debt of India is less than that 
of the United Kingdom, and infinitely less than 
those of France, Russia, or the United States. 


Comparison of Indian Trade and Debt with that of other 

Nations in 1878-79. 


Population in 

TT . # Millions. 

United Kingdom 34 

France - - - 

37 - 

Russia - - - 

88 - 

United States - 

47 - 

India - - - 

200 - 




National Debt in Foreign Trade in 
Millions Sterling. Millions Sterling. 

- 776 - - 611 

- 796 - - 367 

- 409 - - 109 

- 416 - - 226 

- 138 - - 122 
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OTHER PUBLIC INDEBTEDNESS. 


Temporary 

Debt. 

F. & R. A. 


Treasury 

Notes. 

F. & R. A. 


Returning to our examination of the Statement 
of Assets and Liabilities,* we find that the 
Registered Debt does not represent the entire 
indebtedness of the Indian Government. There 
are in the first place temporary debts, borrowed 
from the Bank of England for short periods to 
meet any exceptional pressure on the Home 
Treasury, owing to failure of the ordinary remit- 
tances or other causes. At the close 
of 1878-9 the indebtedness under this 

1878-9, P . iso. j iea( j wag ± million sterling. 

In the next place there are Treasury Notes 

issued to the Service Funds, representing 
a State liability, which amounted at the 
1878-9, p. 159. close of 1878_9 to <£1,970,751. 

The Government of India is the depositary of 

various funds formed by subscription of 
lTR tE A FuND8 - its officials for the benefit of their 

1878-9, p. 1G0. .. , , 

widows and orphans, and m some cases 
towards their own pensions ; a large sum is paid every 
year in various forms of pension, to which these 
contributions may be regarded as a partial set-off. 
The sums thus held amounted at the close of 1878-9 
to £2,104,686. 

The balances of the Government Savings’ Banks 

savings’ banks’ a * the Presidency Towns, the District 
b.™. Savings’ Banks, and Regimental Savings 
1878-9, p. igo. Banks amounted at the close of the 

year to £1,912,401. 

There are various public bodies, such as Muni- 

* p. 112. 
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Deposits. 
F. & R. A. 


cipalities, Port Trusts, &e., whose revenues are 
Excluded not incorporated in the general accounts 
f°&r. B a n1>s ’ the Empire, an( ^ which are con- 

i8 7 8-9, p. i6L sequentlv termed “Excluded local 

068 F* * 

1878-9 , §3 & 4 . funds.'* Some of them bank with the 
Government, and the funds standing to their 
account under this heading on 81st March 1879-80 
aggregated £224,714. 

The rest of the provincial and local revenue 
balances of standing to the account of the various 

local Governments, amounting on 31st 

and^Accounu * March 1879 to £2,405,065, is entered 
5i & 52, P . hi. un( ] er the heading of “Deposits.” 

Under this heading also appear all miscellaneous 
deposits, such as those by various departments, 
courts, &c. The total amount of deposits, in- 
cluding the £2,405,065 just mentioned, on March 
81st 1879, was £5,828,493. 

There is another class of deposits, the prin- 
Political cipal items of which are a fund en- 

Sdr’aSvat titled Baboo Begum’s Stipend Fund, 

rTra. the Nizamut Stipend Fund, and Prize 
1878-9, P . i64. ]? un( j s# The amoun t f or which the 

Government was responsible on March 31st 1879 
was £1,086,874. 

The Government of India was also responsible 

Deposits BT 011 tlie Same date £1,824,000, prin- 

cipally deposited by the late King of 

ms -?; ^73 ^udh. This item is not repayable, 

but it involves a permanent annual 
liability to various charities and pensions. 
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Balance of 
Capital of 
Guaranteed 
Railway 
Companies. 

F. & R. A. 
1878-9, p. 181. 


The various Guaranteed Companies deposit the 

capital which from time to time they 
raise, with the Government until they 
have occasion to use it. Some of 
the companies, however, have over- 
drawn their capital account ; the 
amount thus overdrawn amounts to £821,384. The 
net amount held by the Government of India at the 
close of 1878-9 was £858,122. 

The item £1,490,988, under “Bills payable,” 

bills Payable represents bills drawn on India by the 
ReJm a “ entary Secretary of State, &c., outstanding on 
27 e thJ^e 1879. March 31 st , 1879. 

The sum of £1,015,385 entered under “ Mis- 
cellaneous ’’ is thus made up : — 

Miscellaneous. East India Stock — 

Capital Unclaimed 
Dividends Unclaimed . 

Estimated amount owing for stores 
Due to the Imperial Government for non- 
effective military charges. (This charge is 
adjusted from time to time as convenient) 


East I. Home, 
Accts 1877-8. 
Acc. No. 3. 


£8,189 

22,196 

95,000 


890,000 


£1,015,385 

assets. We now come to consider the assets. 

The first item, “Cash balances,” was divided 

as follows : 

cash balances. £12,792,153 was in the Indian Treasuries. 
f 8 rio; p A '«s. 1 , 117,925 „ England. 

£13,910,078 
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Buildings in 
England. 

E. India Home 
Acc., 1877-8. 
Account No. 3. 


Amounts 

ADVANCED TO 

Guaranteed 

Companies, 

REPAYABLE. 
Homo Acc. 
1877-8. Acc. 
No. 3. 


The next asset is 4 ‘ Buildings, &c. in England.” 

It includes £540,000, the estimated 
value of the India Office, Cooper’s Hill 
College £100,000, and other property 
of the Government in houses or lands. 
The next item is 7£ millions due by the Eastern 

Bengal Railway, the Oudh and Rokil- 
kund Railway, and the Madras Irri- 
gation Company, for money advanced 
on account of guaranteed interest in 
excess of their net revenue balances. 
The sums thus owing by the other Railways 
were abandoned by the Secretary of State in 
1870. Besides money due for interest a sum 
of £372,000, the outstanding balance of a 
loan, is due by the Madras Irrigation Company. 

We next come to millions lent by the Go- 
Loansto vernment to Native States, Municipali- 
ties, &c. for purposes of improvement. 
18/8-9, P . i66. ra £ e 0 £ i n t eres t i s generally 5 per 

cent. All public bodies, as a rule, borrow through 
the Government. 

The next item, “ Productive Public Works,” 
is of the utmost importance, and it is desirable 
to scrutinize it with care. It represents : — 

£11,252,356 expended on Irrigation and 

Navigation. 

21,964,209 on State Railways. 

259,356 Madras Harbour Works. 


Native States. 
F. & R. A. 


Productive 
Public Works. 
F.&R a. 
1878-9, p. 14. 


£33, 475,921 
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PRODUCTIVE PUBLIC WORKS. 


The history of the expenditure classed as Pro- 
8th Aug. ix 64 . ductive Public Works is as follows: — 

In 1864 the Secretary of State defi- 
nitely accepted the view — (1) that the State should 
itself undertake the construction of Irrigation 
Works, discarding the agency of companies ; and 
(2) that, when the surplus funds of the Govern- 
ment were insufficient for this purpose, loans 
should be raised. 

Upon this it was pointed out that the sum 

Note by Col. r. probably available for such a purpose 

?oGovt. y p S w c b. wou ld not exceed £'300,000, and in no 
10th Feb. 1865.' cage would it be more than £500,000 ; 

that the sum likely to be required during the 
next ten years for the proper extension of Irri- 
gation Works was about 30 millions ; that a loan 
of 20 millions was necessary to carry out the 
scheme satisfactorily ; that the accounts of the 
works so constructed ought to he kept separate 
from the ordinary revenues ; that the aim should 
be the protection of the country from famine ; 
that no scheme ought to be taken up which did 
not promise to be fairly remunerative ; that the 
outlay of 20 millions would involve establishment 
charges of about £400,000 or £500,000, main- 
tenance charges of £200,000 or £300,000, and an 
interest charge of a million, and that this might 
be earned as well as a surplus of profit ; that the 
earnings would gradually overtake the expenses, so 
that at the end of ten years the charge was not likely 
to be more than f million ; that this could either be 
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paid from revenues or added to the capital borrowed, 
the essential question being whether the works are 
really worth the sum spent on them ; that the finan- 
cial risk was small, and one which Government was 


18th July 1873. 


bound to run. 

In the development of this project, the Govern- 
ment of India, in 1873, drew up a 
forecast of Irrigation and Railway Ex- 
penditure for the years 1872-78. The capital 
expenditure on Canals, including £4,589,000 already 
spent, was to be £30,325,000 ; about 8£ millions 
were to be spent in the six years 1872-78. The 
annual charge resulting from excess of interest 
over net revenue was calculated as ranging from 

£38,760 to £214,560. 

On State Railways 3 millions were to be spent 
annually, resulting in 2,125 miles open in 1877-8, 
and an annual charge for excess of interest over 
net earnings of £578,000 in 1877-8. 

Besides the direct expenditure on Productive 
Public Works, it was estimated that the guaranteed 
lines would involve an annual charge for the six 

years varying from £2,209,000 to £1,397,000, 
and the total annual charge for Irrigation and 
Railways was to be : — 

1872-3 . . . £2,378,000 


1873- 4 

1874- 5 

1875- 6 

1876- 7 

1877- 8 


2.127.000 

2.019.000 

1.991.000 

1.987.000 

1.990.000 

9 
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In 1875, some modifications were made in this 

nth Jnne 1875 sc ^ ieirie i the amount to he annually 

borrowed for it was fixed at 4 millions, 

viz. 42,700,000 on railways, and 41,300,000 on 
Canals ; the annual charge on revenue for interest 
and maintenance was reckoned as gradually diminish- 
ing from 42,357,000 for 1872-3 to 41,939,000 for 
1879-80. 

In 1876 Government announced that the fall 
in the value of silver had occasioned great em- 
barrassment in carrying out this scheme ; that 
the end of the loss, thus occasioned, could not 

be seen : that it had become necessary 

F. S. for 1876-7. . J 

March 3ist, to refrain, as far as possible, from 

1876, p. 93. . . 

increasing payments in England by 
increased borrowing, and that the sphere of opera- 
tions must be contracted, as far as was possible 
without incurring loss from sudden reduction of 
establishments and waste of material. The capital 
expenditure for Productive Public Works for the 
year was reduced to 43,759,000; and for the 
future the Government resolved to restrict its 
outlay in this direction to the limit of the amount 

Despatch of the which mi g ht be advantageously bor- 
Government of rowe( j [ n India, estimating that amount 

India, 13th Oct. 7 ° 

1876 * for the present at 2 or 2 1 millions 

per annum.* 

Misapprehension has existed as to the financial 
results of the works undertaken under this scheme, 


# This view was upheld by the East India Public Works Committee, 
and has been enforced by the Secretary of State . — See F. S. 1880-1, § 70. 
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owing to the fact that in some parts of India the 
accounts have until recently been so constructed 
as to show under other headings large portions 
of the earnings of the canals. The last and 

most complete statement of their position is to be 
found in the Appendix to the Financial Statement 
for 1880-1. It there appears that up to the close 
of that year, leaving aside the recently purchased 
East Indian Railway, there will have been expended 
on State Railways : — 
state Rail- Productive Public Works 

fXisso-i. outlay • • • £26,633,000 

A P p. Table v. Ordinary outlay . . 4,651,000 


Total 


£31,184,000 


The net earnings for each year since 1874-5 

f. s., 1880-1. s bow a rapid increase resulting from 
App. Table vn. com p] e ti 0 n of the lines: — 



Estimate. Estimate, 
1879-80. 1880-81. 


Miles open . 

Net Earnings . 


ssi «» | 683 806 1,287 2,014 2,493 

. £44,982 96,027 j 92,680 131,884 236,481 304,800 I 596,000 


806 


1,287 


The net earnings of the East Indian Railway 
and guaranteed lines in 1880-1 are estimated at 
£5,645,000. Including guaranteed, the entire rail- 
way system will have earned about 4£ per cent, 
on a capital of 130 millions sterling. This may 
be compared with the 4 per cent, earned upon 
a capital of 155 millions by the 14 principal 
English railways in the first half of 1879, and the 
£5 3s. Id. per cent, earned in the first half of 1880. 

9 * 
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Canals. On the works of Irrigation, for which 
capital and revenue accounts are kept, there will have 
been spent up to the close of the year 1880-81 : — 


f. s., 1880 - 1 . Productive Public Works 

App. Table VI. 

Ordinary outlay 



£12,679,800 

7,619,000 


£20,298,800 


F. S., 1880-1. 
App. Table VIII. 


The net earnings of Irrigation Works 
are as follows : — 



1874-5. 

1875-6. 

1876-7. 

1877-8. 

1878-9. 

Estimate. 

1879-80. 

Estimate. 

1880-81. 

Productive Public 








Works . 

260,814 

218,627 

195,362 

292,291 

358,654 

Works not classed 






221,700 

ns Productive 

80,292 

101,088 

101 ,807 

95,404 

127,050 

Total 

341,106 


297,169 

387,695 

485,704 | 

1,165,800 j 

1,211,900 

I 


This rapid increase is due partly to the com- 
pletion of the works, partly to the greater readi- 
ness of the people to make use of canal water, 
and partly to the improved form of accounts 
showing the canal earnings more accurately. The 
very large increase observable in 1879—80 arises 
from the fact that for the first time, in that 
year, the earnings of the Madras canals have been 

entered under the proper heading. 

So much for the earnings of the canals as 
concerns the Governments. Of their results to the 
people two instances, taken in widely removed 
parts of the country, will convey an adequate 
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idea. In the disastrous year 1876-7 there were in 
the Godaveri and Kistna Deltas about 800,000 acres 
under canal irrigation. The value of the rice raised 
on this acreage, where but for the canals not a blade 
would have been seen, has been officially computed at 
6 millions sterling, or about four times the entire 
capital spent up to the end of that year on the two 
canals. Besides supporting the local population, 
nearly a million sterling's worth of food was exported 
by sea, and an amount, probably as large, by land 
to the surrounding unirrigated tracts and the Nizam’s 
territory. 

Since the canals were commenced in 1844 the 
exports of the Godaveri districts have risen from 
£100,000 to 1 \ millions, or 14-fold ; imports 
have increased six-fold. But for the canals, the 
dry season of 1876-7 must have involved wide- 
spread disaster : but it is believed that, leaving 
half the total value of the crops for merchants, 
brokers, and others, some 2£ millions sterling 
found their way during the famine into the hands 
of the agriculturists. 

The other instance is afforded by the Punjab 
canals. They have cost about 4 millions, If million 
of which is still locked up in unfinished works. The 
total charge for interest on complete and incomplete 
works was £1,970,000 up to the close of 1877-8. 
At that date the completed canals in this province 
had earned £3,830,000 net profits, or 2 millions 
in excess of 4J per cent, interest on their cost. 
During the drought of 1877—8 their benefits 


were 
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extended to lj million of acres, the greater portion 
of which would but for canal irrigation have been 
absolutely barren. During this period the land, 
irrigated by the two principal canals, produced 
food grains to the amount of 300,000 tons, worth 
2 millions sterling, and enough to keep 1,800,000 
people for a year, while the non-food crops, — 
sugar, dyes, spices, &c.— were reckoned to have 
been worth another million. In other words, the 
value of the crops saved by the two canals in 
a single season was more than equal to the 
entire cost of the completed system ; or, to put 
the result in another way, the canals may be 
said to have earned the entire land revenue of 
the province with a million to spare. 

These were, of course, the results of an exceptional 
season ; but advantages of the same general cha- 
racter are secured for the whole of the 10 millions 
of acres, which at the close of 1880-1 will be under 
canal irrigation. 

In order, however, to get a lair idea of the 
financial results of the State investment in Pro- 
ductive Works, it is necessary to remember that 
the whole scheme must still be regarded as in 
its infancy, that the majority of the projects are 
undeveloped, that several of them are still un- 
finished, and that a large amount of the capital, 
on which the interest is calculated, is necessarily 
unproductive. Of the 2,500 miles, for instance, 
of State lines open in the current year only 220 
miles were open in 1874—5 ; and the traffic has 
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in no single instance had time to develop. The 
course of trade and the habits of the people can- 
not, of course, be changed in a day. As regards 
canals, much of the capital is for the present locked 
up in unfinished works, as to the ultimate success of 
which no reasonable doubt can be entertained. 
Thus the Sone canal, on which more than 2 
f & r A millions had been spent up to the 

1878-9, p. 9. c i ose 0 f 1878-9, is scarcely yet com- 
plete, and for the first time in that year earned 
a net profit £6,711; but in 1879-8' it earned 
a net profit of £10,000, and this year will earn 
£23,000. The Agra canal, which has cost f mil- 
lion, is only just finished ; it earned a net profit 

f. s., 1880 - 1 . for the first time in 1878-9 of £10,000, 
Ap P . Table viii. w hi c h increased in the following year 

to £16,000, and in the present year will be 
£23,000. The Sirhind canal in the Punjab has 
had If millions spent upon it, but is still under 
construction, and has never earned a penny. 
The Lower Ganges canal had cost up to 31st 
March 1879, £1,389,000, but it is still un- 
finished and has not yet began to earn a net 
profit. The Orissa system, on which If millions 
have been spent, has, through very misguided 
economy, never been furnished with the neces- 
sary distributories, and has never yet, accord- 
ingly, been in a position to earn a profit ; but 
there is reason to hope that, despite some 
waste and mismanagement in its earlier days, it 
will ultimately prove remunerative. At present 
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all these works tend, of course, to reduce the rate of 
dividend earned by the whole capital embarked. 

Nor is this the only consideration in estimating 
f. & r. a. ^ ie profits of Productive Public Works, 
is* 8 -j, p . 13. 22J millions embarked in State 


Railways, nearly 6 millions were spent on the Indus 
Valley Line and 3 millions on the Punjab Northern 
from Lahore to Attock. Both of these are strategical 
railways of the very highest importance, and no one 
doubts that they ought to be constructed. Their 
earnings, however, consist in the saving of military 
transport, the economy of time, and the strengthen- 
ing of our military position. It was scarcely expected 
that they would prove commercially remunerative in 
their net traffic earnings. They are doing better 
in this respect than was hoped, and in the present 
year will earn <£180,000 net profits between them ; 
but their real importance depends on other con- 
siderations. 


Return, 
No. 279. 


The following Table gives a summarized view of 
Parliamentary all Public Works’ expenditure since 

1871-2. There is shown in line 1 the 
net expenditure from ordinary revenue on 
Public Works ; in line 2, the capital expenditure 
on Productive Public Works ; in line 3, the net loss 
or gain of Guaranteed Railways and Productive Public 
Works, including the interest on their capital ; in 
line 4, the interest on the public debt other than that 
incurred for Productive Public Works ; and in line 5, 
the interest on Productive Public W r orks included in 
line 3. 
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(In this Table three O’s omitted.) 
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! 1. Net expenditure on 
Ordinary Public Works 

£ 

3,399 

£ 

3,532 

£ 

3,072 

£ 

3,392 

£ \ 
3,550 

£ 

3,311 

£ 

3,305 

£ 

4,425 

£ 

4,546 

£ 

4,592 

2. Capital Expenditure, 











Productive Public . 

Works . . 

1,628 

2,185 

3,553 

4,250 

4,271 

3,809 

4,791 

4,382 

3,564 

3,312 

• 3. Interest on capital of 









1 


Productive Public 









1 


Works, shown in 
line 2 . 

217 

293 

409 

564 

734 

| 896 

1,068 

1,408 

1 1,587 

1,725 

4. Net loss or gain of 











Guaranteed Railways 
and Productive Public 











Works, including in- 
terest on capital 
! 5. Net Interest on Public 
Debt other than that 

2,012 

2,687 

2,124 

1,913 

1,697 

1,161 

35 

1,600 

586 

•313 

incurred for Produc- 
tive Public Works 

5,386 

5,058 

4,930 

4,305 

4.26S 

4,371 

4,500 

4,326 

| 4,121 

3,763 


•Net grain to Government. 

From this it appears (1) that the Government 
has devoted annually sums varying from 3 to 4£ 
millions from ordinary revenue for public works of 
general improvement, and sums ranging between lj 
and 4| millions to Productive Public Works ; (2) that 
the Productive Public Works are now so far developed 
as to earn a net profit of £313,000, besides If 
millions interest on the capital invested in them ; 
and (3) that the interest charge on the Public Debt, 
exclusive of that incurred for Productive Public 
Works, has sunk in the 10 years from £5,386,000 
to 3f millions, and, including the debt so incurred, 
from £5,603,000 to £5,488,000. The years previous 
to 1879-80 show the net earnings of the Productive 
Public Works about £700,000 below the truth, 
owing to that portion of their earnings having been 
improperly entered under Land Revenue. The 
entire capital expenditure on railways, Guaranteed 
and State, canals, and telegraphs, up to 31st March 
18S1 will be £162,358,000. 
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Facts such as the above (and it would not be 
difficult to multiply them), appear to prove that the 
scheme of Productive Public Works, to be constructed 
on borrowed capital, was a wise and sound one; 
that it has been skilfully and prudently carried 
out, and has, both as regards the revenues of the 
State and the benefits conferred on the people, 
fully justified the expectations of its originators. 
Parts of it have naturally been more successful 
than others, but the investment, as a whole, has 
tended enormously to the wealth of the country 
in ordinary years, and to its preservation in times 
of famine. 

Returning to the Statement of Assets,* we find a 
balance of £92,337,000, for which no account is 

given. Against this must be set all 
balance, the State property in India — the 8 

millions spent from ordinary revenue 
on Productive Public Works, the entire tele- 
graphic system, public buildings, barracks, jails, 
hospitals, courts, and churches — admirable high 
roads, and numerous costly improvements which 
have been effected in every part of the country. 
Against the balance must also be set innumerable 
moral improvements, a century of peace, public 
order, and personal safety, such as India had never 
witnessed, during which wealth has accumulated, 
and the industries of peace, evidenced by a foreign 
trade of 120 millions sterling, have sprung into 
a vigorous life, full of promise of future national 

prosperity. 


* See page 112. 
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We have now ascertained (1) that the Indian 
Financiers have, since the establishment ot the 
Budget System, succeeded in maintaining an equi- 


librium between revenue and expenditure ; (2) that 
the debt has been increased only for purposes 
remunerative to the Government and beneficial 
to the country, and that the charge for interest, 
notwithstanding the outlay on Productive Public 
Works, does not increase ; and (3) that the Govern- 
ment is solvent, and in no danger of ceasing to 
be so. I now pass to the consideration of the 
means by which that equilibrium is effected, of 
the relation of existing taxation to the resources of 
the people. 

Of the 65 millions which formed the gross revenue 

of 1878-9, about 24 millions may be 
lwauafp^o. excluded as not being the result of 

taxation in the strict sense of the word ; 
9J millions, for instance, were contributed by opium, 
7J by the Productive Public Works, f million by 
other works ; § million by Tribute of Native States, 
£600,000 by the contributions of officials towards 
their future pensions ; nnd the rest principally con- 
sists of the gross receipts of departments, such as the 
post office, education, &c., which involve a net loss to 
Government. The other 41 millions were thus made 


up in round numbers : — 


Land Revenue 

. 22| millions. 

Excise . 

2* 

Stamps . 

• 3 ,, 

Customs . 

2J 
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Salt .... 7 millions. 

Provincial Rates . . ,, 

License Tax ... 1 ,, 

The land revenue is rather rent than taxation 
in the strict sense of the word, being the share of 
the profits of the soil to which the State, as landlord, 
is by immemorial prescription entitled. In average 

years when arrears do not swell the 

Revenue, receipts, they are about 21 millions, but 

from this large deductions have to be 
made on account of grants by our own or former 
Governments, and — up to 1879-80 — of canal earnings 
improperly credited. 

The real amount and incidence of this impost is 


shown in the following table, framed on 


r. 112. the best 

available 

estimate 

of the out- 

turn. 


Land He venue. 

Per-centage on 
estimated gross 



£ 

value of crops. 

Punjab . 

• • • 

1,910,000 

56 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh 

5,565,000 

7-8 

Bengal . . • 

• • • 

4,050,000 

39 

Central Provinces . 

• • • 

600,000 

. 38 

Berar 

• • • 

525,000 

. 46 

Bombay . 

• • • 

2,970,000 

76 

Madras . 

• • • 

3,160,000 

63 


An idea has prevailed, based on a tabular statement 

in the Statistical Abstract for 1877-8, 
i 46 . that fh e land revenue is a heavier 
burthen at present than it was forty 
years ago. A more careful examination, however, has 
shown that the increase there shown from £12,480,000 
in 1840 to £22,830,000 in 1879 is owing partly to 
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the addition of 36 millions of people or 25 per cent., 
and 242,000 square miles of territory, with a land 
revenue of more than 6 millions, partly to an 
increase of 50 to 100 per cent, in the area of 
cultivation ; partly to the increase in the price of 
agricultural produce, and in no instance to the 
enlargement of the share claimed by Government 
in the profits of the soil. In Madras, for instance, 
the area assessed has increased from 9} millions of 
acres in 1850 to 20 millions in 1875-6, and though 
the land revenue is a million sterling higher, its 
incidence per acre is reduced by 4 %d. on dry land 
and 5s. on irrigated land, as the following Table 


shows 

• 

• 

Assessed Area. 
Acres. 

Land Revenue. 
£. 

Average Rate of Assessment per Acre. 
On Dry Land. On Irrigated Laud. 
R. A. P. R. A. P. 

1852-3 

. 9,780,000 

. 2,502,000 

. 1 3 11 

7 0 11 

1875-6 

. 20,021,000 

. 3,426,000 

. 1 0 11 

• 

t-* 

** 


Similarly in Bombay, the assessed area has 
increased from 12 £ millions of acres in 1856 to 20 J 
millions in 1875-6, and an increase of J millions 
in the land revenue has resulted, notwithstanding 
an average reduction of 4 \d, per acre in the assess- 
ment. 

Assessed Area. Land Revenue. Assessment per Acre. 

Acres. £. n. a. r. 

1856-7 . . 12,550,000 . . 1,647,000 . . 1 5 4 

1875-6 . . 20,340,000 . . 2,330,000 . .1 2 4 

In the same manner in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, where the land revenue is calculated on the 
supposed value of the rental, there is no doubt 
that the share of the rent claimed by the Govern- 
ment has much decreased. Originally the theory 
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was that Government took 85 or 90 per cent, of 
the not rental, leaving the landowner only 15 or 10 
per cent, for his own enjoyment. Under the settle- 
ments made by the British from 1833 to 1843, the 
Government proportion was reduced to two-tliirds 
of the existing rental, the proprietors being further 
left in enjoyment of any increment which might 
occur during the thirty years of the settlement. 
When the period of the settlement expired, this 
proportion was again reduced, and was fixed at 50 
per cent. ; but, notwithstanding this reduction in the 
share claimed by Government, the result of the 
general prosperity of the province and the increased 
out-turn of the crops has been to raise the land 
revenue from £'3,680,000 to over 4 millions. 

In the Punjab it is notorious that the land revenue 
is infinitely lighter than that in any previous period, 
and the fact is corroborated by the enormous in- 
crease in the price of land since it passed under 
our rule from the cruel rack-renting of the Sikh 
Government. 

In Bengal the land revenue has necessarily 
remained unchanged, notwithstanding the increase 
of the landlord’s share of the rental from a few 
hundred thousand pounds to more than 10 millions 

sterling.* 

Besides the land revenue, the landed classes 
are liable to local rates, which are levied by way 

* At the Permanent Settlement the land revenue of Bengal was 
£2,850,000, paid on a gross rental of about 3£ millions; at present ie an 
revenue is £3,690,000, paid on a gross rental of more than 13 millions. 
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of a per-centage on revenue or rent, and are devoted 
to various purposes of local improvement. In 
1077 _B ? among other arrangements made for pro- 
viding a margin of income over normal expenditure, 
a separate rate was imposed on the land in parts of 
India, and appeared in the accounts as “ Provincial 

Rates.” In the following year, by a 
Rates* 01 * 1 * change in the form of accounts, the 
fg 7 *_ 9 t 25 . local funds, previously accounted for 

separately, were entered in the Imperial 
accounts, along with the new taxes, under “ Pro- 
vincial Rates,” thus causing a large 

See Memo, by 

Mr. h. Water- addition to both sides of the account. 


field in Return , 

279 , ot 8th July The combined total amounted m 1878-9 
1880. 

to £2,608,938, of which about £600,000 
was new taxation. 

Assuming the land-owning classes to be 55 per 
cent, of the population, or, say 102 millions, the 
incidence of the Land Revenue and Provincial Rates 
is about 4s. per head. 

Next in importance as a source of revenue is Salt, 

the gross receipts for which amounted 
to nearly 7 millions. The history of this 
tax may be thus summarized. About 
fifty years ago, the Government decided 
on abolishing the native system of tolls 
levied on roads and navigable rivers, which were 


Salt. 

P. & R. A. 
1878-9, p. 30. 
Viceroy in 
Legislative 
Council, 9th 
Feb. 1878. 


found to be increasingly inconvenient and oppres- 
sive, and to substitute for them a duty on salt. 
Accordingly, in 1837 the inland customs were abo- 
lished in Bombay, and a salt duty of Is. per maund 
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of 82f lbs. was substituted. In 1844 town dues 
and other similar taxes were abolished and the salt 
duty was raised to Is. 6d. for 82?- lbs., the change 
resulting in a loss to the exchequer of £100,000. 
A similar reform was carried out in Madras, where 
a tobacco monopoly, trade tax, and other imposts 
were abandoned. Altogether the Government 
surrendered £500,000. The same policy was 
pursued in Bengal in 1836 and the North-Western 
Provinces in 1843, and in the Punjab, where, at 
annexation, a vast system of import, transit and 
town duties was replaced by increased salt duties. 
The present salt duties accordingly, in every 
instance, originated in valuable fiscal reforms, the 
object of which was to free the tax-payer from 
imposts described “as so full of inequalities, 
anomalies and complications that it would be m 
vain to inquire from what objection or what abuses 
they were free.” 

In 1868 the scheme of equalizing the salt 
duties in the various provinces was entertained, 
and in pursuance of this policy Lord Mayo in 
1869 raised the duty in Madras and Bombay 
to 2s. 11 d. for a “ maund ” of 82f lbs. At the end 
of 1877 the duties in Madras and Bombay were still 
further raised to 5s. for 82f lbs., those in Bengal 
being lowered to 6s. 3d. and those in the Noith- 
Western Provinces to 5s. 3d. ; and, in July 1878, 
the duties in the North-Western Provinces were 
lowered to 5s., and those in Bengal to 5s. 9 d. 
The duties have, therefore, been equalized in every 
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F. S. 1878-9, 
s. 67. 

F. S. 1880-1, 
83 . 90-97. 


part of India, and stand at 5s. per maund of 82? lbs. 
except in Lower Bengal, where they are 9 d. higher 
than elsewhere, and in Burmah and the Trans-Indus 
districts of the Punjab, where they are nominal. 

In 1878 the arrangements for taking over the 

Native States’ sources of salt supply were 
completed, and the customs line, 2,000 
miles long, was finally abolished in 1879. 

The result of the change has been to 
lower the duty to 130 millions of inhabitants, of 
British India, while raising it on 40 millions. On 
the whole, the consumption of salt has, under the 
recent arrangements, very largely increased in every 
part of the country. Comparing the consumption 

of 1879-80 with that of 1876-7, there is an increase 
of 945,218 maunds (or 34,722 tons), in Lower 
Bengal, with a loss of only T30,755 in revenue; 
in northern India the increase is 1,727,279 maunds 
(or 63,451 tons), with an increase of £208,896 
in the revenue ; in Madras and Bombay there 
is an increase of 209,436 maunds (7,694 tons), 
■with an increase in revenue of £743,747. In 
Burmah the increase in consumption has been 
530,078 maunds (19,472 tons), giving an in- 
creased revenue of £5,328. Thus the entire increase 
in the consumption amounts to 125,339 tons, with 
an increase in the duty levied amounting to 

£927,216. 

The incidence of the Salt Tax, computed on the 
population who pay it, is Id. per head. 

The next great branch of revenue is Customs. 

10 
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Customs. 
F. & R. A. 
1878-9, p. 26. 

F. S. 1860-1, 
p. 36. 

S. A. 1877-8, 

p. 28. 


They show, owing to tariff reforms, a diminishing 

income. The returns for 1860-1 were 
,£2,680,000 : for the last decade they 
have been about 2j millions per annum : 
for 1878-9 they were £2,326,000 : and 
for the present year they are estimated 
at 2£ millions. In 1878-9, piece goods 
produced £681,000, and twist and thread £60,000. 
Besides these, with the exception of £288,000 
yielded by spirits and £69,000 by wines, the 
import tariff presents no item of any value. 
The Export Duty on rice produces about £560,000, 
and is now the only surviving Export Duty. 
Repeated inquiries have been made into the effect 
of this impost, with the result of establishing 
that Indian Rice is so far a monopoly that its 
export is not, owing to the duty, exposed to unfair 

competition. It is, however, jealously 
watched by the Government, and its 
abolition is probable. Indeed, the whole 
customs’ income, except that on wines and spirits, 
is doomed. 4 4 India,” it has been repeatedly 
asserted, 44 is a country which from its poverty, 
the primitive and monotonous character of its 
industrial life, and the peculiar character of its 
political condition, seems to require above all things 
the most economical treatment of its resources, and 
therefore the greatest possible freedom of its foreign 
exchanges.” In the meantime the incidence of 
Customs’ Duties on the general population is 3 \d. 
per head. 


F. S. 1880-1, 
68. 86 & 87. 
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Stamps. 


The Excise Duty on liquors and intoxicating drugs, 

yields rather more than 2J millions, 
ExcI8E ' and being a tax on a luxury of the 
poorer classes, its amount is a fair test of their 
prosperity. Its incidence on the total population 
is 3 id. per head. 

Of the 3 millions yielded by stamps, two-thirds 

are contributed by fees of litigation, and, 
as Law and Justice are far from being 
self-supporting, ought to be regarded rather as a 
contribution by litigants to the expenses of deciding 
their suits than as taxation proper. Its incidence 
on the whole population is 3 \d. per head, but it is 
probably contributed mainly by the landed classes 
and traders. 

Various imposts under the title of License, 

Certificate, or Income Tax have been 

A ta ES 8EP levied during the last twenty years. 

Mr. Wilson imposed an Income Tax of 

4f d. in the pound on incomes between <£20 and £50, 

and 9 Id. in the pound on all larger 
F. s. 1860 - 1 . . 

incomes ; and he suggested, as well, a 
License Tax, which, however, was never imposed. 
The tax on incomes under £50 was abandoned 
in 1862, and in 1863 the rate on other incomes 
was reduced from 4 to 3 per cent. In 1865 the 
Income Tax expired, and was not renewed ; but 
m 1867 it was found necessary to introduce a 
graduated License Tax on incomes of £20 and 
upwards, with a maximum incidence of 2 per cent., 
the lowest contribution being 8s., and the highest 

v ... 10 * 
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<£50. This was followed in 1868 by a Certificate 
Tax on incomes of £50 and upwards, which in 1869 
was replaced by an Income Tax of 1 per cent, on 
such incomes ; this was raised in the course of the 
year to lj per cent, and in 1870 to 3J per cent. 

In 1871 Sir R. Temple was able to lower the 
rate to a fraction over 1 per cent., and to raise the 
assessable minimum from £50 to £75, thus aban- 
doning l£ millions of revenue. On the whole, 
_ c 1Q _ 0 0 from 1860-1 to 1871-2 the tax yielded 

* • Io72“0* 

13 i millions. In 1872 the assessable 
minimum was raised to £100. In 1873 it expired, 
and was not renewed. It 1877, in view of the 
necessity of providing a normal margin of 2 mil- 
lions of revenue over expenditure, a License 
Tax was imposed in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, and in 1878 was extended to the rest of 
India. It produced <£900,000 in the year 1878-9, 
and about £797,000 for 1879-80 ; for the year 
1880-1, owing to the exclusion of all incomes under 
£50, it is expected to produce £ million sterling. 
Viewing it as paid by the trading classes, num- 
bering 28 millions, its incidence is about 4 d. per 
head. 

This, with the exception of Municipal payments 
s. a. 1877-8, f° r sanitation and other like purposes — 
p> 39, lj millions sterling paid bj 13 J millions 
of people — completes the taxation of the people 

of India. Including the land revenue it 

Seo Famine # 

Commission is estimated to fall at the rate of about 

4s. per head of the whole population. 
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The share of each class can be only roughly 
estimated : — 

The landowner pays for land revenue, as we 
have seen, a sum ranging between 3 per cent, 
and 7 per cent, on the gross produce of his lands, 
and a further fraction by way of provincial rates. 
If he goes to law, he may contribute something to 
stamps ; if he drinks, to excise ; and, if he prefers 
English to native cloth, to customs; but when he 
has paid his land revenue, his only imperative tax 
is Id. for salt. He is, probably, the most lightly 
taxed subject in the world, except the owner of 
personal property in India, — money in the funds, 
&c. — who, though a millionaire, may, under like 
conditions of abstinence from the luxuries of drink, 
litigation, and English cloth, contribute nothing 
but Id. to the expenses of the State ; such a 
man is obviously absurdly under-taxed. The 
artizan’s position is the same ; the trader, when 
he has paid 7 d. on salt, and, if his gains are 
over £50 per annum, his License Tax, may go 
free of further taxation ; the only imperative tax 
on the agricultural labourer is the annual Id. which 
he pays for salt. He is no doubt a very poor 
man, but his poverty can scarcely be said to 
be grievously enhanced by the exactions of the 
State. 

Attention has frequently been directed to the 
growth of the sum which the Indian Govern- 
ment has annually to remit to England, and of 
the serious proportion which this bears to the 
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entire revenues of the country. Mr. Fawcett 

especially has pointed out that the 17 

Debate on the 

Indian Budget, millions sterling • which had in the 

August 1880. 

present year to be defrayed in Eng- 
land, represent, at present rates of exchange, not 
less than 204 millions of rupees, or nearly half 
the net income of the Government. Such a pay- 
ment is of course a serious drain, and it is desirable 
that it should be severely scrutinized, and if pos- 
sible curtailed. As regards much of it, there can be 
no question as to its generally beneficial results to 
the country. Five millions, for instance, out of the 
17, represent the interest paid to English investors 
on 97 millions of capital invested in guaranteed 
railways ; but these railways earned in the year 
a gross income of 10J millions, more than half 
of which remained in the country as wages or profits. 
In 1879 the Indian railways gave employment to 
141,000 natives, while 43 millions of passengers, 
and 8 million tons of goods were conveyed, pre- 
sumably, to the profit of the parties concerned. 
The 5 millions, therefore, sent toj England for 
guaranteed interest is merely the price of a far 
greater profit earned in India. The same thing 
is true, though not, perhaps, in so palpable a form, 
of the 2£ millions, which have to be remitted to 
defray the interest on the English debt. A large 
portion of this debt has been incurred for works of 
irrigation, communication, and general improve- 
ment, by which the wealth of the country is being 
every year enormously increased ; the rest in the 
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wars which the building up of a great Empire has 
involved in the course of a century, and in the 
suppression of a mutiny, which, if successful, would 
have plunged the whole country into chaos, and 
in a few weeks destroyed the precious work of fifty 
years of peace. In the same manner the l£ millions 
remitted for civil pensions and furlough allowances 
may be regarded partly as a portion of the pay- 
ment for valuable services, not, on the whole, 

extravagantly rewarded, and greatly reduced of late 
years by the fall in exchange ; and partly as an- 
nuities earned by the previous subscriptions of the 
annuitants. Some economies might possibly be 
effected in the £ 215,000 involved in the mainten- 
ance of the India Office and its officials ; still more 
in the £1,970,000 paid for “effective,” and the 
£1,936,000 paid for “non-effective” military 
charges. These two items have been continually 

protested against by the custodians of Indian 

Finance, and it is to be hoped that public atten- 
tion will not be diverted from the subject till 

either reform has been effected or its impossibility 
demonstrated. 

The following results appear to be established : — 

(1.) That the existing financial arrangements 
have sufficed to establish a substantial 
surplus of income over all expenditure, 
except that involved in war, famine relief, 
or other extraordinary expenditure of a 
like nature. 
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(2.) That the Government of India enjoys at 
present the command of any sums it may 
require at 3J per cent, in England and 
per cent, in Calcutta. 

(3.) That the scheme known as the Productive 
Public Works has been financially suc- 
cessful, earning a net profit on the capital 
employed, and conferring enormous bene- 
fits on the population, and that it should 
consequently be carried to completion 
without any needless delay ; that the 
limit of 2£ millions prescribed for outlay 
on works of this nature was accidentally 
fixed and should not be accepted as final. 

(4.) That the measures of decentralization have 
effected economy, stimulated local activity, 
and that further efforts in this direction 
should be vigorously and continuously 
made. 

(5.) That most items of expenditure in India 
have been successfully reduced, but that 
the Home charges, especially those con- 
nected with military outlay in England, 
have seriously increased of late years, 
and demand scrutiny with a view to 
possible retrenchment. 

(6.) That the military outlay in India consumes 
13 millions of the gross income of the 
Government. The scheme suggested by 
the Indian Army Commission, if other- 
wise feasible, has the great recommenda- 
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tion of economizing 1J millions of this 
expenditure. 

That the taxation is, after every allowance 
has been made for the poverty of the 
mass of the people, in no case severe, 
and as regards some classes — notably the 
Bengal zemindars, the larger merchants 
and traders, and the owners of funded 
and other moveable property — exception- 
ally light ; that these classes do not make 
any proportionate return to the State for 
the opportunities of wealth and enjoy- 
ment conferred on them by the mainten- 
ance of peace and order, while the lower 
classes, which have derived less direct 
benefit from British rule, do contribute 
an appreciable portion of their earnings ; 
that in any future financial changes regard 
should be had to this inequality in the 
incidence of taxation, and to the propriety 
of obliging the wealthiest classes of the 
community to bear their fair part of the 
public burden. 
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The authorities to which reference is made in this chapter are as 
follows : — 

R.L.C.R. Report of the Bengal Rent Law Commission. Calcutta, 

1880. 

Z.S. The Zemindari Settlement of Bengal, Calcutta. 1879. 


LAND TENURES. 


LORDS EXIST, 
AND THOSE 
WHERE THEY 
DO NOT. 


The figures given in the first chapter* will have 

made it apparent that the really im- 
ti notion Vs portant distinction, as regards the 
= E l^ A d RT8 different classes of cultivators in India, 

is between those parts of the country 
in which the State continues to be, 
wholly or mainly, the direct landlord 
of the occupant of the soil, and those in which 
there exists an intermediate class of rent- 

receivers. The former state of things prevails 
generally in the Bombay Presidency, in two- 
thirds of Madras, and in those parts of Upper 
India where the village communities till their own 


» pp. 21-25. 
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holdings: the latter is almost universal in Bengal, 
and a third of Madras, prevails largely in Oudh and 
the North-West Provinces, and, to a less degree, in 
the Punjab. 

Confusion has often been occasioned by the 
term “ zemindari,” as opposed to “ ryotwari,” 
being applied to parts of India where the occupant, 
as in the Punjab, holds, in a large number of 
instances, direct of the State. Between such 
occupants and the “ ryot ” of Bombay or Madras, 
there is no distinction of importance, the only 
difference being that the Punjab cultivators are 
jointly and severally liable for the land revenue 
assessed on their village. On the other hand the 
Bengal “ryot” is in a wholly different position, 
as he is a tenant of a landlord and not of the 
Government, with whom he has no direct rela- 
tions. 


In the present chapter an attempt will be made 


Topics op 

Present 

Chaster. 


to discuss the position of both classes of 
occupants, to trace the course of the 
events by which that position has been 


reached, and to indicate the respects in which it 
militates against the prosperity of the classes con- 
cerned, and the direction in which improvement may 
be best effected. 


In those parts of India where the cultivator holds 


Position of 
Occupant 

UNDER Oovrbn- 

mhnt. 


direct of the State, there can be no doubt 
that his position has, under British rule, 
greatly improved, both as regards the 


amount of the State 


demand, its fixity, 
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and the mode of its collection. The usual share 
claimed from the cultivator by Native Governments 

was three-fifths of the gross produce 

5th Report, # ° * 

p- 16 . of the soil, out of which the zemindar 

R.L.C.R. 443. 

was generally allowed a tenth, or three- 
fiftieths of the whole, as a reward for his services 
in collection. The cultivator was thus left with 

two-fifths of his crop for his own main- 
of p'rofits HARE tenance and the expenses of cultivation. 
Government. But the share of the gross produce 

now claimed as land revenue has been 


shown in Chapter IY. to have sunk, under the 

British rule, from more than half to 

R. 112. 1 

a proportion ranging between three 
and eight per cent., and though local cesses add 
a fraction to this per-centage, the proportion at 
present received by the Government is a mere 
fraction of that which, under Akbar’s famous 
settlements was claimed as an unquestioned and 
immemorial due. The marked rise in the price 

of land, which is observable through- 

R. 12G. , , .... 

out India, attests the importance ot tins 
reduction, and the degree in which the present race 
of cultivators appreciates the increased share of the 
profits of the soil which they are now allowed to 
retain. 

The nominal net land revenue of the Moghul 


Enormous 


Government, at the close ot the 17th 


Nominal 
Revenue of 
Moghul 
Emperor9. 
Hunter’s Eng- 
land n s Work in 


century, is stated to have been nearly 
39 millions sterling, and the entire net 
revenue nearly 80 millions j and though 
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India, p. 104, jfc j s inconceivable that this entire 

and the aatho- . .. 

rities there amount can ever have been practically 
quoted. rea li Z ed, the figures suffice to indicate 

that the claims of the Government were something 
far in excess of those of the present day, when the 
net land revenue scarcely exceeds 19 millions, and 
all other taxation brings in only about the same 
amount. 

There is, indeed, reason to think that the present 
assessments fall short even of the reduced standard 
on which they are supposed to be based. In the 

Punjab the theory appears to he that 
State claim should be one-sixth of 
R U i 24 a the gross produce in fertile and irrigated 

tracts, and from one-twelfth to one- 
fifteenth where the crops are poor and precarious ; 
but the result for the entire province is that the land 
revenue is only 5'6 per cent, on the gross produce. 

Land Revenue North- Western Provinces the land 

we™ebS°pS 5" revenue h as been, during the present 
Vinces. century, reduced from nine-tenths of 

the supposed rental to two-thirds, and 
ultimately to a half, and its present incidence on the 
gross produce is 7*8 per cent. In Bombay and 
L r Madras elaborate processes of inquiry 

in Bombay are in force for ascertaining the quality 

JR. 125. of each assessed area, and adjusting its 

''(y*' assessment to prevalent prices. The 

incidence is 7*6 per cent, of the gross produce in 
Bombay and 6*3 in Madras. 

How far this reduction has been politic is a 
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question to be discussed hereafter ; for the present, 
it is enough to say that there appears no room for 

further relief in this direction, and that if 

No Room for . . 

further the State is to improve the condition of 

Reductions. 

its ryots, it must be by some other con- 
trivance than merely diminishing its claim upon the 
soil. To what extent, then, is there room for such 
improvement ? 

The position of the holder under Government, 

whether he be a ryot in Madras or Bombay, or 

a member of a community in Upper India, falls 

in many respects but little short of 
absolute proprietorship. He is liable, 
indeed, to the assessed land revenue, 

FALLS SHORT OF and, so far, his holding may be said 
Proprietorship.^ ^ su bj e ct to a light rent-charge, 

and to sale in case of default ; and this rent-charge 
the State has the power of adjusting according to 
certain known rules, at intervals of 30 years. 


Two Respects 
in which Posi- 
tion of Occu- 
pant under 


But, subject to this, the land is, to all intents and 
purposes, his own ; he can sell, mortgage, lease, 

or bequeath it, according to his personal law, 
without interference on the part of Government, 

and it passes like any other property by the rule 
of inheritance. In two respects only is his position 
insecure. In the first place the rule of future 
assessment is not definitely and formally an- 
nounced ; in the next, he has nowhere but in 

the Bombay Presidency a legislative 

R 1 45 U 

guarantee, and in some cases no 
guarantee at all, as to the share of the profits 
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of his own improvement that the State may, on 
the occasion of some future assessment, claim. 
Executive rules, for the purpose of securing the 
cultivator from enhancement on account of improve- 
ments, have been issued in several Provinces, but 
these have not the force of law, and at any rate 
cannot inspire the same confidence as a legal enact- 
ment.* The Famine Commissioners 
Change™ recommend that “ a precise and per- 

manent understanding should be come 
to on the subject and ratified by law,” and that rules 
* should be drawn up by which the 

Occupants r * 

should be position of the occupant, with regard 

legislatively ■ L 

guaranteed to his improvements, may be clearly 

against En- ... 

hancement on defined, without risk of mistake or re- 

account of 

self-effected tractation, and that the guarantee 

Improvements. . , . . . . , 

against enhancement should in every 

case be sufficient to encourage the cultivator to 

improve his land. 

Equally desirable is it that there should be a 
distinct legislative announcement as to the principles 


Principles of 
Settlement 

should BE 
announced. 


on which, and the rate at which, on 
the occasion of future settlements, 
the land revenue will be assessed. 


These settlements in the earlier 


times of British rule were, to a great extent, 
leaps in the dark. The produce of the soil, the 


resources of the people, the rights and interests 
of different classes and individuals, had to be 


* R. 145. 
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ascertained and recorded by officials whom every- 
one was interested in misleading. Great mistakes 
were made. Half a century’s experience has now 
made it possible to conduct the process with far 
greater approach to exactness. Wherever a good 
settlement has been carried out, we have a 
tolerably precise account of every acre of land ; 
and in Upper India the settlement records contain, 
further, a precise genealogical account of the occu- 
pants, and their respective rights. The time seems 
now to be at hand when the Government may 
with safety declare the portion of the produce 
which it will for the future claim, and the rules 
by which the value of that portion will be 
calculated. The last remnant of uncertainty in 
the occupant’s tenure would then be removed, and 
if, as Mr. Mill has laid down, 4 4 the idea of pro- 
perty does not necessarily imply that there should 
be no rent, any more than there should be no 
taxes,” “ but only that the rent should be a fixed 


z. s. 11. 


charge, not liable to be raised against the possessor 
by his own improvements or the will of a land- 
lord,” he will .become a proprietor; 
and whatever magic proprietary rights 
may possess in the East in promoting agricultural 
thrift and prosperity will, we may hope, operate 
still more efficiently than at present upon the 

Government domain. Great advantage 
in the working of any such scheme 
would be derived from the existence of 
a central body such as the Agricultural 


Land Revenue 
SHOULD BE 
CONTROLLED BT 

Agricultural 

Department 
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Department, the creation of which has been pro- 
posed, which 'would guard against departures from 
principle, or irregularities of procedure, and ensure 
to the subject the prominence among public affairs 
which its importance deserves. No tax so vitally 
affects the interests alike of the State and its 


subjects ; and it is impossible for the Government 
to take too great precautions against any error 
in dealing with it. No room should be left for 
the idiosyncrasies of individual officials to affect 
the assessment, or for the course pursued by the 
State to be swayed by the crotchets of some 
individual clique. 

Attention has frequently been directed to the 
possibility of fundamental improvements in the 


t mode of realising the immemorial claim 

Settlement, of Government to a portion of the 


agricultural produce. Towards the close 
of the last century the great experiment of the 
Permanent Settlement was tried in Bengal, with 
the expectation that the class which, under its 
provisions, became the ostensible proprietors of 
the soil, would be prompted by motives of interest 
to develop its resources, and by motives of humanity 
to put into practice towards the subordinate occu- 


pants the benevolent intentions which the authors 
of the scheme undoubtedly entertained. The tide 
of official opinion changed before the measure 
had been fully carried out, and Bengal, a third 
of Madras, and a single division in the North- 
West Provinces are the only parts of India which 
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See Corre- 
spondence, Go- 
vernment of 
India to Secre- 
tary of State, 
31 Dec. 1858, 

21 Oct. 1861, 
Secretary of 



\ 

s , 


became subject to its provisions. The question 

lias, however, on more than one occasion been 

Schemes to raised, whether the rest of the country 

manex? settle- should not be permanently assessed, or 
ments. whether redemption of the land revenue, 

which of course implies permanent assessment, 
should not be allowed. From 1858 to 1862 the 

subject was under discussion in India 
and England, and a despatch of the 
Secretary of State in the latter year 
reviewed the considerations which, in 
the opinion of the Home Government, 
state's despatch, controlled the subject and laid down 

9 July 1808. ^ 

the conditions under which a perma- 
nent settlement might with propriety be conceded. 
He pointed out the great advantages to be ex- 
pected from the strict limitation and clear 
announcement of the Government demand, and 
considered how far the possible sacrifice of revenue 
involved in such a measure was likely to be 
made up by the increased ability of the people 
to bear other forms of taxation, or, in any case, 
might be regarded as the purchase-money paid 
for the diffusion of a general feeling of content- 
ment among the land-holders, their increased 
loyalty to a Government in whose continuance 
they would have acquired a personal interest, and 
their readier disposition to lay out money in de- 
veloping the soil. Ultimately the proposal of 
redemption was vetoed, but the general principle 
of a Permanent Settlement was sanctioned, and 
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its immediate introduction allowed wherever the 

assessment was already so complete 

General Prin- . . 

cifleofa that no considerable increase to the 

Settlement land revenue was to be expected. 
sanctioned, p ar f. g Q f ^he North-Western Provinces 

were believed to be already ripe for the mea- 
sure, and Madras and Bombay likely soon to 
become so. 

Unexpected difficulties, however, were expe- 
rienced when the Indian authorities came to the 


but not practical introduction of the measure : 
carried out. the future probable increase of the 

revenue was shown scarcely to admit of estimate, 
the probable loss to the Government to be serious, 
and the scheme has since remained in abeyance. 
More recently it has been suggested that redemp- 


Proposal for 
Redemption of 
Land Revenue. 
J. Caird, Esq., 
C.B., to Sec. of 
State, 31 Oct. 
1880. • 


tion should be allowed on the terms 
of the land revenue being valued at 
20 years’ purchase, and the purchase- 
money being payable in 35 yearly 


payments at 5 per cent., to redeem 
both principal and interest. This would be tanta- 


mount to doubling the present land revenue for 
35 years, at the end of which period the occupant 
would be absolute proprietor ; the State mean- 
while employing the additional payment in the 

redemption of the Public Debt and in Productive 
Public Works. 



This proposal is made without reference to and, 
apparently, in ignorance of the prolonged discussion 
which resulted in redemption being vetoed by the 
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Government in England, and the practical difficulties 
which brought the attempt to extend the permanent 
Settlement in India to a standstill. 

The objections to any scheme of redemption may 
be shortly stated thus : 

1. It is impossible to allow redemption without 

first definitely, once and for ever, de- 

Objections to ... ,, . , . -I 

Redemption. terminmg the annual amount to be 

redeemed. But this it is extremely 
difficult and dangerous for the Government to do. 
The land revenue, though in one sense rent, is 
none the less a tax, and the only tax of any 
importance which a large proportion of the in- 
habitants pay, and it is the tax which is paid 
with least reluctance, and collected with least 

abuse. Its amount must be governed by the 
yield of the soil, the price of agricultural pro- 
duce, the value of silver, the course of trade as 
influencing that price, the advance of scientific 

agriculture, irrigation, communications, and various 
other considerations which it is impossible to 
predict. It is therefore in the highest degree 
dangerous for the State to fix a definite pecuniary 
sum for ever as the land tax, still more to allow 
that sum to he redeemed by one payment or a 
series of payments. The State may, indeed, for 
the sake of encouraging agricultural enterprise, 
announce that it will never claim more than the 

Redemption worth of a certain share of the pro- 

im plies Per- d uce of the soil : but this is altogether 

manent Settle- . . , 

ment. different from and falls infinitely snort 
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of an arrangement by which the interest of the 
Government in the soil would be bought out by 
a series of cash payments, and the future right 
to tax its produce debarred for ever. Such a trans- 
action would be really only a boon to one section 
of the community at the expense of the rest, and 
may involve, as in the case of Bengal it has involved, 
the gravest financial consequences. ^It is a curious 
instance of the danger of any such arrangement 
that the Government of India in sanctioning the 
principle of a Permanent Settlement in 1862, ex- 
cluded the possibility of a fall in the value of silver 

from the considerations which had to be taken into 
account. 

2. Another objection to the scheme of redemption 
Redemption that it is unnecessary. The advan- 

UNNECESSJLEr. J. r- , . 

tages of property consist not m the fact 

of the proprietor having nothing to pay in respect of 

his land, but in the fact that what he does pay is a 

fixed sum, which it is not in a landlord’s power 

arbitrarily to increase, and this end can be adequately 

secured by an announcement on the part of the 

State of the share of the produce of the soil, and 

the results of improvements which it will hereafter 
claim. 

3. In the next place, any general scheme of 
iWHPnos redem P tion would be likely to result in 

"™«Lo the land findin S its way, not to the 
wiw thrifty and improving cultivator, but to 

the money-lending and money-owning 
classes, who would see at once the chance of a 
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good investment, and bring about in the rest of 
India the unfortunate state of things which already 
exists in Bengal. Prosperous as the agricultural 
classes are in many parts, we hear too much of 
the pressure of the land revenue, the difficulty of 
collecting it, the necessity of remissions, the 
desirability of an assessment fluctuating with the 
character of the season, to allow us to look with 
hopefulness on a scheme which involves the regular 
payment of double the present revenue for 35 
years ; and even this, as the Government of India 


points out, would not be an adequate 
£°au“e°- f compensation to the State for the 

j, a ^ m ° e f ^g^ 6 ’ annual revenue redeemed. At the pre- 
333 - sent rate of money the purchase-money 

would have to be taken at more than 30 years’ 
purchase, instead of 20. On the other hand, if 
the moneyed classes bought the land and became 
landlords, we should ultimately be confronted 
everywhere with the same difficulties as those 

which have assumed so serious a 

character in Bengal. What the re- 

k A Bbkgal ClA88 suits of the Permanent Settlement 
in that Province have been we shall examine 

more closely in the part of the chapter which 
deals with the relations of landlords and tenants; 


Effects of 

CREATION OF 


for the present, it is enough to say that under 
its provisions the following state of things has 
come about. The original grantees are repre- 
sented by the owners of about 150,000 “ estates, 
paying a revenue to Government of 3£ millions 
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Z. S. 289. 


R. 110. 


sterling. The owners of these “estates,” and the 
various classes of subordinate “ tenure holders,” 

in number about a million, to whom 
they have sub-leased their rights, 
enjoy a net rental of • 1 3 millions ; under these 
two classes of landlords there is a vast body of 
cultivators, numbering about 10 millions, 9 millions 
of whom pay less rent than 4*2 a year, 6 millions less 
than 10s., equivalent to a holding of between two and 

three acres. The condition of this last 
class must necessarily be low, and, in 
fact, is described in numerous instances as deplorable. 
^ A recent writer has attempted to calcu- 

Estimate of 1 

cost to Tenants late the amount actually paid by them, 

of Permanent ^ J 

Settlement. and the loss incurred by them and the 

Z. S. vol. i. 5. # ^ 

State in consequence of the privileges 
accorded at the Permanent Settlement to the 
zemindars. The revenue in 1793 was about 3 
millions, and as the zemindar’s share was fixed at 
a tenth of the revenue, it cannot have been more 
than^ between 4300,000 and 4*400,000. In the 
course of three-quarters of a century the Govern- 
ment revenue has increased to 3£ millions, while 
the zemindar’s rental has grown from about a 
third of a million gross to m ore than 13 _millions 
net.* In order, however, to get at the lotal 


Mr. O’Kinealy, in a very able and interesting note on “ Enhance- 

atta ? hed t0 the report of the Bengal Rent Law Commission 
tP- ), arrives, by a 6ome what different calculation, at much , the same 
168 fc ’ - Be com P utes tlie increase of the zemindars’ rent at 8i millions 
and capitalising this at 20 years’ purchase, puts- the loss to the occupants 
oi the soil in mere rental at 165 millions. 
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amount paid by the ryots we must add the 
expenses of collection and management, the illegal 
exactions which are, it may be feared, universal, 
and in many cases the expenses of litigation and 
a share of the expenditure on police. The total 
payments may thus, the author reckons, not fall 
short of 25 or 30 millions sterling. The result of 
the Permanent Settlement would thus appear to 
have been to allow a sum of between 25 and 30 
millions to be extorted from the occupants of the 
soil, out of which it receives, instead of the T 9 0 ths 
which w r as the rule before and at the Permanent 
Settlement, hardly more than an eighth. In other 
words, we have, on the one hand, a surrender of 
a land revenue as large as or larger than the entire 
present receipts under this head from the whole 
of India, to which Government had an absolutely 
unquestioned title, and, on the other, the creation 
of a body of landlords, who are described as not 
particularly prosperous, and of whom their warmest 

advocate can scarcely venture to affirm 

Landlords 

and Tenants that they perform any one of the 

public duties which attach to the 
corresponding class in England, and of an 
enormous class of tenantry, whose unsatisfactory 
condition forces itself with increasing vehemence 
year by year on the public attention. ^ In the 
meanwhile — though this anomaly is now being 
removed — the richest province of India has been, 
to a large extent, defended, administered, educated, 
supplied with roads, barracks, hospitals, railways 
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and canals, and relieved in famine, at the expense 
of the rest of the community. Ryots have been 
toiling in Madras, and starving in the Deccan, in 
order that gentlemen, like the Rajahs of Derhanga 
and Burdwan, may enjoy incomes of several hundred 
thousand pounds a year free from the rude contact of 
the tax collector’s hand> 

With such a warning before ns, we shall 
not, it may be hoped, be tempted into any per- 
manent alienation of the most valuable portion 
of the State’s resources, without a far clearer 
view than we at present possess of the possible 
results of such a measure, alike on the finances 
of the Government and the well-being of the 
people. 

As regards the collection of the land revenue 
there are several points which deserve atten- 
tion. 


The system introduced by the British has been 
to fix a moderate assessment, and to postpone the 
British ani> demand or remit it altogether only 
temTofcol unc ^ er the stress of exceptional calami- 
Rev^kde L ani> ^ es > suc ^ as famine or inundation. 

The native system was to fix^^the 
demand as high as a favourable season would 
render it possible for the cultivator to pay, and, 
necessarily, to lower or abandon it in unfavourable 
years. Considerable attention has of late been 
directed to the alleged results of the unvarying 
• character of the British system, and the Govern- 
ment of India has instituted inquiries with a view 
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to the possibility of adjusting the annual demand 
more readily to the condition in which the for- 
tunes of each season may have left the cultivator. 
In some cases, as, for instance, in districts where 

the cultivation is unusually precarious 
— dependent, perhaps, on inundations, 
which may or may not occur — the plan 
of a varying assessment has already been 
tried with success ; and it is probable that among 

the measures to be adopted in future for 
the relief of particular classes or commu- 
nities, whose exceptional distress calls for special 


Fluctuating 

Assessments 

WHEN DESIR- 
ABLE. 


R. 130. 


remedy, resort will be had to a more elastic system ol 
revenue collection. 

The administrative difficulties, however, connected 
with such a scheme, are considerable, and the 
evidence from all parts of the country appears to 
establish that, on the whole, the fixed character of 
the demand has contributed to the solid and perma- 
nent prosperity of the agricultural classes, though it 
is possible that, under a more elastic system, a 
larger revenue might be realised, and life to the 
less thrifty and energetic populations be rendered 
easier. The first step, however, towards a higher 
standard of comfort has not been taken so long as 
the agriculturist contents himself, as was the general 
rule under native systems, with the bare means of 
existence, paying all the margin of his profits in 
prosperous years in return for indulgence shown to 

him in seasons of calamity;/ 

A fixed demand, however, does not exclude 




occasional concessions made to exceptional distress, 

such as that produced by famines or 


Suspensions other [ es3 general misfortune. Such 

AND IvEMIS - 0 


R. 2, s. 160. 


R. 128. 


r 


ts 


AM* 1VE.JUO- — 

sioks of Land c01ieess i 0 ns have, in fact, always been 

Revenue. 

made, but their value has been, in some 
cases, diminished by the late date at which they have 
been granted, and the absence of settled principles 
and rules governing the grant. r lhe Famine 
Commission has suggested, as a guide for future 
action, that in any case of general crop-loss, so 

severe as to sweep away the whole 
margin beyond what is necessary for 
the cultivator’s subsistence, and to leave no fund 
out of which revenue can be paid, a relaxation in 
the demand, either in the form of suspension, or, in 

severer cases, complete remission, should 
be allowed ; and that this rule should be 
accepted as indicatiug the proper course of action in 
less serious and widespread calamities. If this rule, 
or any reasonable approach to it, could be carried 
out, all that is necessary in the direction of elasticity 
of demand would appear to have been achieved. 

Another change in the form of collection has 
been recently recommended to the Government, 
viz. that the land revenue should be taken in the 
~ form of a share of the produce which 

Proposal to 

revert to would vary with the character of each 

Revenue Pay- j 

meets in kind, season. This system its proposer re- 

J. Caird, Esq., , „ „ , . 

o.b., to the gards as one 01 “ the two sheet 

Secretary of 
State, 31 Oc 

1879, p. 6 - 7 . being the other) from which ‘ ‘ British 


Oj 







state, 31 dct. anchors” (the “village organisation” 
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Objections 
to Proposal. 
Letter to 
Secretary of 
State, 

8 June 1880. 


obsolete, 
of Oudli, 


statescraft has parted,” and as being “ so sound 
and suitable to the condition of the people ” that 
the Government would be justified in making trial 
of it in various parts of the country. 

With regard to this proposal the Government 

of India has pointed out, first, that the 
payment of revenue in kind never 
existed at all in many parts of the 
Moghul Empire, and that everywhere 
but in a few outlying tracts it has become 
The Nawab Nazim of Bengal, the ruler 
the Mahratta Chiefs in Central India, 
Nagpur, and Poona, and Runjeet Singh in the 

Punjab, all collected their revenues in 

cash. At the present day only two 

# 

native states are constrained by the 
extreme precariousness of their climate 
to take their revenues exclusively in kind; 
the great majority take it exclusively in cash, and 
the tendency of every improving state is to 
substitute cash for grain payments wherever they 

exist.* 

A rental in kind is, in fact, synonymous with 
an oppressed and degraded peasantry. The 
system opens the door to every species of exaction. 


Produce- 
Rents un- 
known IN 

MANY PARTS 

of Moghul 
Empire. 


* In Bengal cash-rents were prevalent, at least, as early as ^the 
Permanent Settlement. “In general,” wrote Mr. Shore in 1789, 
“throughout Bengal the rents are paid by the ryots in money.”— 

Minute of June 1789, pp. 222-5, B.Il.L.C. 2, 1-19. 

There is, in fact, no reason to suppose that produce-rents ever existed 

in this province. “In Bengal,” the Government wrote in 1822, “from 
the most ancient times of which we have any clear accounts^ the system 
of money-rates would appear to have prevailed.” B.R.L.C. 471. 
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Everywhere the struggle is on the part of the 

tenant to escape from it, on the part 

Evil Effects __ . . T 

of Produce- of the landlords to retain it. Jin 

Rents 

parts of the Behar province,” the 
Government observes, “ produce-rents obtain, and 
there the tenant is infinitely worse off than he is in 
Bengal where money-rates are universal.’ * In the 
Punjab the landlords have successfully resisted 
the tenants’ attempt to get rid of the system by 
direct legislation. In the North-Western Pro- 
vinces the area of country where produce-rents 
prevail has, from year to year, steadily diminished, 
“ the change being always demanded by the 
tenants, and reluctantly conceded by the land- 
lords.” “ To attempt forcibly to reimpose produce- 
rents over all the country would not only be a 
task beyond the power of the administration, it 
would be so unpopular as to risk a rebellion.” 
The experience in the Madras Presidency has 
been to the same effect. There is ample evidence 
that there,* as elsewhere, rent in kind has been a 
source of oppression on the part of the landlords, 
demoralization of the tenant, and discouragement 
of agricultural improvement, and that its abolition 
is regarded, by those who have experience of 
its working, as the condition precedent of all 
subsequent advance. So far from reverting to it, 


As to the general question, as to Sir R. Temple’s evidence, and as 
to Punjab, see the Punjab Compilation, p. 551.— “ Produce-rents have 

^ e ® ec ^ reducing the tenant to a lower economical 
o i on than tenants of similar holdings at a cash-rental.” 
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the Government can in no way more effectually 
promote the interests of the tenant class than by 
facilitating their endeavours to replace grain-rents 
by a cash-rental, and, wherever this is impossible, 
by providing against the hardships and abuses which 
the former system must inevitably entail. 

We may now leave the class of cases in which 
Government deals directly with the occupant of 
the soil, and come to that in which a landlord 
class has been interposed between the State on 
the one hand, and the cultivator on the other. 


Parts of India 
where Land- 


To this class belong, as we have seen, 
the 10 millions of ryots in Bengal, l£ 


LORDS EXIST. 


million tenants in the Punjab, nearly 


3 millions in the North-West Provinces, 2 mil- 
lions in Oudh, about three-quarters of a million in 
the Central Provinces, and about a million in 
Madras, besides considerable bodies in Bombay. 
About half the number in the North-Western 
Provinces, a third in the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces, and an unascertained fraction in 
Bengal, enjoy some sort of occupancy right, pro- 
tecting them to a greater or less degree 
clIsseTof from arbitrary enhancement and eject- 


Tenants. 


ment. It is probable that the Madras 


tenantry enjoy legally the same protection, though 
their privileges, unfortunately, have been obscured 
and imperilled. All the Oudh territory, however, a 

million tenants in the Punjab, 1J million 


Te \vi m* at in the North-West Provinces, and large 

numbers in Bengal and the Central 
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Provinces are “ tenants at will,” in the English 
sense of the word ; and it is their condition that 
principally causes anxiety, and calls, each year more 
and more imperatively, for remedial action on the 
part of the State. 

It may be convenient to review briefly the prin- 
cipal legislative measures, and other historical events, 
out of which the present state of things in Bengal, 
and, more or less, in the whole of India, has taken 
its rise. The system of revenue administration, 
which the first English administrators of the 

country found in force, took its rise 

Early History « . , . ■, , , 

of Landlord irom arrangements devised and elabo- 
Question AXT rated by Akbar and his great minister, 

Todar Mull, towards the close of the 
16th century. The main underlying principle of 
this was that the State had a right to claim from 
every occupant of the soil a certain share of the 
produce, and to prescribe from time to time the 
rules by which this share should be determined. 
The country was divided into classes according to 

Todar Moil’s quality of the soil, and the Govern - 
2""' nient share of the estimated yield 

commuted into cash, at the average 
rates ot the preceding decade : the amount thus 
arrived at was decennially adjusted to any changes 
in the price of produce, or other circumstances 
involving alteration ; in the meanwhile it con- 
stituted “ the rent-rate of the district.” But the 
simplicity of this system was soon marred by the 
requirements of the later Moghul sovereigns, and 
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the rapacity of the chieftains and officials through 
whose agency the revenue collections had to be 
made. The monarch, with an empty treasure-chest, 

found it difficult to resist the temptation 
Exaction s. 0 f supplementing the original impost 

by collateral charges ; and the nobility 
with loyal imitativeness followed the royal example 
on their own account, so that, ultimately, these 
irregular exactions formed a burthen on the land 
scarcely less onerous than the revenue itself. 
Their oppressive character was speedily recognized 
by the British administrators. As early as 1769 

‘ ‘ supervisors ’ ’ were appointed by the 
^rIkor 430 °' President of Bengal for the purpose of 

ascertaining and reporting on the con- 
dition of the ryot and the exactions of the 
zemindar, and of fixing the amount which the 
latter received from the ryot “ as his income or 
emolument.” The zemindar had, the Regulation 
declared, taken advantage of his position to 
impose illegal taxes, and thus unfairly to augment 
his income : he had “ extended his claims and 

availed himself of opportunities to lay 

The Govern- , _ . r ri 

MENT PROMISES his hands on the revenues ot (jovern- 


TO rKOTECT 

tiie Ryots’ 

“ PltOI’EUTY.” 


rnent and on the property of the ryot , where 
he had no foundation of right nor 


colour of pretence.” The ryot was now to be 
informed that Government would be ‘ ‘ his refuge 
and the redresser of his wrongs ’ ; that, “ after 
supplying the legal due of the Government , he would be 
secure in the enjoyment of the remainder ’ ; and 
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The Settle- 
ment op 1772. 
Settlement 
Regulation, 
1772. 

R.L.C.R. 440. 


that the object of the Government was “ to abolish 
fraudulent and unauthorised demands, to redress 
his present grievances and secure him from all further 
invasions of his property .” 

In 1772 the Company openly assumed the 

direct administration of the country, 

and issued a regulation for the settle- 
ment and collection of the revenue. 

The land revenue was farmed for five 
years ; the farmers were bound to give the people 
the usual advances for agricultural improvement, 
and prohibited, under severe penalties, from re- 
ceiving larger rents from the ryot than the 
stipulated amount of the lease, on any pretence 

whatever, or from imposing any collateral impost ; 

and the supervisors were directed to prepare rent- 
rolls of every farm, to which the public might 
have access. 

In 1776, the Governor- General created a Board 
lor revenue purposes, and for conducting inquiries, 
which would be ‘ f useful to secure to the ryots the per- 
petual and undisturbed possession of their lands , and to 
secure them against arbitrary exactions.” This Board 

laid down the rules for a fresh settlement in 
1778. One result of these arrangements 
was that numerous zemindars were dispos- 
sessed and superseded by farmers of revenue ; and, 
the matter having attracted the attention of Par- 
Insth&ctions op liument, the directors were required to 

Parliament. - , . , _ ^ 

24 Geo. m. S Vfe orders for “settling and establish- 

ing, upon principles of moderation and 

12 


Settlement 
op 1778. 
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justice, according to the laws and constitution of 
India, the permanent rules by which the tributes, 
rents, &c. of the native rajahs, zemindars, and other 
landholders, should be for the future paid to the 
Company.” In obedience to this instruction the 

Court of Directors ordered an inquiry 
into the rights of the landholders, re- 
marking that “ the spirit of the Act 
best observed by fixing a permanent 
These inquiries resulted in the measures 
historical as the “Permanent 


Inquiry 

ORDERED BY 

Directors. 


waged 


The Perma- 
nent Settle- 
ment. 


would he 
revenue.” 
which became 
Settlement.” 

Interminable controversies have been 

as to the intention of these celebrated 
enactments, and the legal position, 
which, under their provisions, was 
assigned to the various classes interested in the 
Several points, however, are beyond dis- 
pute. 1st. That the Government 
asserted its right of claiming a speci- 
fied portion of the produce of every 
acre of land, and of granting to an 
individual either the whole of this right or a 
portion of it. 2nd. That there was no idea of 
altering the immemorial law, according to which 

“ the resident ryot, simply as such, is 

of India, . 

possessed, as a rule, of hereditary 


l e> 

land. 


1st. Govern- 
ment Claim. 
Regulation 
ix. of 171)3. 
Preamble. 


2nd. Ryot's 

Right of Occu- throughout the continent 

FANCY'. ° 

Sir W. Muir : 

Statement of . 

objects and occupancy at the customary rates ot 

reasons to Bill 1 ^ 

for amending 
Act X. of 1859. 


the vicinity ” ; but that, on the 
contrary, the object was to place 
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3rd. The Cus- 
tomary Rent- 

rate BELIEVED 
TO BE ASCER- 
TAINABLE. 


4th ^ Pro* 

I'ERTY ” APPLIED their tenants. 


that right on a safer basis, and to fence it 

round with additional safeguards. 
3rd. That these customary rates, 
however difficult of ascertainment 
they may have subsequently become, 
were regarded at the Permanent Settlement as 
ascertainable, and the means provided for ascer- 
taining them forthwith, and for recording them 
in a manner which would guarantee the tenant 
against further exactions, the landlords being 
bound to maintain the official staff necessary for 
keeping the accounts in proper form and com- 
piling the necessary information for the adjust- 
ment of disputes between them and 

4 th. That the term 
“property” is applied in the regula- 
tions alike to the interest of the land- 
Regulation viii. lord and tenant, both being alike 

bound to comply with the State 
demand, and the intention of the Per- 
manent Settlement being to define that 
demand in the one case just as much as in the 
other, and thus “ to secure to the great body of 
the ryots the same equity and certainty in the 
amount of their rents, and the same undisturbed 
enjoyment of the fruits of their industry” as has 
been conceded to the zemindars. With regard to 

Minute the zemindars > Lord Cornwallis pointed 
3Peb. e i79°, out that while “their claim to a 

88. bl-4>3. . 

certain per-centage upon the rents of 
their estates had been admitted, the right of 

12 * 


INDISCRIMI- 
NATELY TO TIIE 

Interest of 
Landlord and 
Tenant. 


of 1793, s. 63. 
Regulation i. 
of 1819. 
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of Landlords 
Position. 


The Ryot’s 
Interest. 


Cornwallis, 


Government to fix the amount of those rents at its own 
Lord corn- discretion had never been denied or disputed f 

and that as zemindars had in number- 
less cases been dismissed for non- 
compliance with the State requirements, a “ more 
nugatory or delusive species of property could 
hardly exist.” On the other hand, the ryot’s 

interest in the land was “ property,” inasmuch 

as he was entitled to hold at a fixed 
rate, and was secured against arbitrary 
enhancement. “Whoever,” said Lord 
“ cultivates the land, the landlord can 
receive no more than the established rent. To 
permit him to dispossess one cultivator for the 
sole purpose of giving the land to another, would 
be vesting him with a power to commit a wanton 

act of oppression, from which he 
could derive no benefit.” 5th. That 
the enhancement of rent was either forbidden 

altogether, or allowed only at intervals 
N and under conditions prescribed by the 
State. The arguments in favour of 
the former view seem to me irresistible. 
Lord Cornwallis’ view, at any rate, is recorded by 

himself. “ The rents of an estate,” he 
wrote, “ can only be raised by inducing the 
ryots to cultivate the more valuable articles of pro- 
duce (i.e. in the cases in which a higher 
rent was payable for the more valuable 
crop), and to clear the extensive tracts 
of waste which are to be found in almost every 


R.L.C.R. 442. 


5th. Enhance- 
ment FORBIDDEN 
OR RESTRICTED. 


R.L.C.R. 442. 


Minuto of 
Feb. 17<J0. 
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zemindari in Bengal.” 6th. That the Government 

guarded in the strongest manner against 
ment G r°eserv'e 8 the idea that the privileges conferred 
i nt e & e ere for on the zemindars derogated from its 
teciton Pro right to interfere on behalf of the ryots. 

“ It being the duty of the ruling power ” 
— so runs the document which is the basis of the 
zemindar’s title — “ to protect all classes of people, 
Regulation!. more particularly those who, from their 
of i/93, s. 7. situations, are most helpless, the Go- 
vernor-General in Council will, whenever he may 
deem it proper, enact such regulations as he may 
think necessary for the protection of the dependent 
talookdars, ryots, and other cultivators of the 
soil ” ; nor was the zemindar to be entitled to 
object to his assessment on the ground of any 
such interference. The same view was set out 
in the despatch in which the Court of Directors 
sanctioned Lord Cornwallis’ arrangements. “We 
expressly reserve the right,” they wrote, “ which 
belongs to us as sovereigns, of interposing our 

authority in making from time to time 

lHE SAME 11 1 . 

Right asserted Rtf such regulations as may be necessary 

by Moghul , . . J 

Government, to prevent the xyots being improperly 

disturbed in their possessions, or loaded 
with unwarrantable exactions our inter- 

position, where it is necessary, seems also to be 
clearly consistent with the practice of the Moghul 

Government, under which it appeared 
^Hgrmgion, k e a g enera t maxim that the im- 
l.o.r. 443. mediate cultivator of the soil, paying 
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the rent should not be dispossessed of the land he 
occupied. This necessarily supposes that there 
were some measures and limits by which the rent 
could be defined, and that it was not left to 
the arbitrary determination of the zemindars. In 
point of fact the original amount seems to have 
been annually ascertained and fixed by the act of 
the sovereign.” 


Failure of 
the Perma- 
nent Settle- 
ment to 
effect its 
Object. 


How in the face of these clearly announced 

principles and solemn declarations the 
ryot’s position has for nearly a century 
been allowed steadily to deteriorate until 
in all instances his rights have been 
curtailed, and in many have altogether 
disappeared, is one of the least pleasing and least 
creditable chapters in the history of Anglo-Indian 
administration. Nieburh’s sneer at the Permanent 
Settlement “ as one of the most unfortunate, but 
best intentioned, schemes that ever ruined a 
country,” seems scarcely to exaggerate the de- 
plorable condition into which large portions of 
the Bengal tenants have been reduced by a 
century’s experience of a measure which its 
authors believed would make them the happiest 
peasantry in the world. The discredit of the 
failure rests probably less with the designers of 
the Permanent Settlement than with subsequent 
administrators, who have failed to provide any 
adequate remedy for the defects, which almost 
from the outset became apparent. Scarcely had 
the measure been got into working when the 
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Difficulties 
in WORKING 
IT. 


difficulties, predicted by Mr. Shore, began to 

render it abortive. The “ established 
rate ” of rent which the Regulation 
throughout regards as discoverable, 
and makes the chief bulwark of the ryots’ tenure, 
defied all administrative efforts at discovery or 
definition. The zemindars were not slow to 
make the most of their newly acquired privileges, 
and to assert their “ proprietorship ” in a sense 

never contemplated by those who en- 
dowed them with the name. Within 
30 years the Directors perceived the 
mischief which an ambiguous phrase was 
“ Consequences,” they wrote, “ the most 
injurious to the rights and interests of 
individuals have arisen from describing 
those with whom the Permanent Settle- 
ment was made as the actual proprietors of the laud." 
This mistake, they added, and the habit, which grew 
out of it, of describing the payments of the ryots 
as rent “instead” of “revenue,” “have intro- 
duced confusion into the whole system of tenures, 
have given a specious colour to the pretensions of 
the zemindars in acting as if they were, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, proprietors, and as 
if the ryots had no permanent interest in the 
land but what they derived from them.” The 
heresy, however, thus authoritatively denounced, 
continued to gather ground, and has survived 
every legislative attempt to restore the pristine 
purity of faith. In 1859 it seemed likely that 


Growth of 
Zemindars’ 
Proprietor- 
ship. 


working. 


Despatch of 
Directors, 

15 Jan. 1810. 
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Its Promise 
as a Bill. 


its ascendancy was about to be seriously endan- 

Act. x. OF 1859 . S ered - A Bill > introduced in that year, 

set forth in its “ statement of objects 

and reasons,” on the one hand, the ryots’ right, as 

declared by the Regulations, to receive 
leases for their lands and to have their 
rates of rent adjusted on certain defined 
principles, and on the other, the landlords’ liability to 
penalties for excessive rent or unauthorised impost. 

As the Bill originally stood, every “ resident 

ryot ” was declared to have a right of 
occupancy, and three years’ residence 
to constitute a “ resident ryot.” These 
intentions were, unfortunately, lost 
sight of before the iBll became law. The measure 
appears to have been very inadequately discussed,* 
and to have been, in fact, intended by its author 

rather to remedy certain defects in the 
Mn Mackenzie, ex j s ft n g procedure for the recovery of 

rents, than as a systematic statement 
of substantive law. The period prescribed in the 
Bill for the acquisition of occupancy rights was 

extended in the Act from 3 to 12 
years, and though the Act gave no 
new powers of ejectment, and curtailed 
some that already existed, it has operated mis- 
chievously as regards the tenants in recognising 
and emphasising the existence of a wholly un- 


Mem. by Sir. 
Mackenzie. 
R.L.C.R. 110. 


promising 


Evil Results 
of the Act. 


* “I suppoes,” says Sir. Mackenzie, a member of the Rent Law 
Commission, “ that there never was a measure of equal moment so 
inadequately considered and debated.” 
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privileged class ; in providing the long period of 
12 years for the acquisition of occupancy rights, 
during which a spirit of antagonism between land- 
lord and tenant has time to be matured ; in 
restricting the right to sit at fixed rents to a very 
limited class, and in providing for the future 
enhancement of the rates of occupancy-tenants, 
not so entitled, by a procedure which was calcu- 
lated to prove, and has in practice proved, a 
fruitful source of harassment to the less powerful 
of the classes interested. Meanwhile all parties alike 

are dissatisfied with it, and with the mea- 
sures which have in several provinces 
replaced or modified it ; landlords no less 
than tenants call upon the legislature for 
a measure under which their rights would be better 
defined and more easily enforced. 

It would be a task far beyond the limits of 
this work to examine the details of the several 
enactments by which, on various occasions, the 
Government has attempted and is at the present 
moment attempting to adjust the conflicting 

claims of classes, which it was hoped 
90 years had finally and satisfactorily 
reconciled. The moment for such a 


General Dis- 
satisfaction 

WITH THE FEE- 
SENT Law. 


Legislative 
Attempts at 
Reform. 


reconciliation has, it must be feared, passed for 
ever ; but the grave political and social dangers, 
to which an impoverished, degraded, and rack- 
rented peasantry gives rise, are assuming every 
year a more menacing aspect, and the controversy 
has a tendency, as the pressure of the population 
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Bad Con. 
dition OF 
Tenants in 
Beiiar and 
ELSEWHERE. 


on the soil increases, to become continually more 
embittered. Official evidence of the weightiest 
character, and tendered from the most various 

quarters, makes it impossible to doubt 
that the condition of the tenantry in 
several parts of India is a peril to 

society, and a disgrace to any civilised 
administration. The lawlessness with which the 

Behar landlords have been allowed in past times 

to set at defiance with impunity every legislative 
safeguard of the tenants’ interest, the cruelty with 
which their illegal exactions have been carried out, 
the deep and hopeless poverty of the unfortunate 
classes thus kept at a level only just above 
starvation point, are facts, which the reports of 

experienced officials and the admissions of the 
Bengal Government oblige us, however reluctantly, 

to accept as proved. “ In Behar,” 
of Bengal writes the Lieutenant - Governor in 
7 Sept. N i 878 T ’ 1878, “ what is most wanted is some 

ready means of enabling the ryot to 
resist illegal restraint, illegal enhancement and 
illegal cesses, and to prove and maintain his 
occupancy rights. Apart from the backwardness 
and poverty of the ryot, there are many points in 
the existing system of zemindari management 

which seem to call for speedy amend- 

Needs of . . , 

the behar ment. The loose system oi zemmclan 
ENA.NT8. accounts, the entire absence of leases 

and counterparts, the universal prevalence of illegal 
distraint , the oppressions incident to a realisation of rents 
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in kind , the practice of amalgamating holdings so as to 
destroy evidence of continuous holding , are evils which 
necessarily prevent any possible development of 
agricultural prosperity among the tenant class, and 
place them practically at the mercy of their land- 
lords, or of the thckadars (contractors for a lease), 
to whom ordinarily their landlords from time to time 
transfer their rights.” 

The abuses thus denounced are, we may hope, 
not everywhere equally flagrant, nor the distress so 
acute ; but competition rents and an ever-increasing 
agricultural population, with no considerable outlet 

but agriculture for its energies, can, in 

Results of . 

Competition the long run, have but one result. 

for Land. , , 

The competition for land must become 
keener, the terms, to which the competitors are 
prepared to submit, more and more unfavourable ; 
the general condition of the unprivileged tenants 
more depressed. “ As the land is a fixed quantity,” 
says Mr. J . S. Mill, speaking of the cottier system 
of India and Ireland, “ while population has an 
unlimited power of increase, unless something 
checks that increase, the competition for land soon 
forces up rent to the highest point consistent with 
keeping the population alive. The effects, therefore, 
of cottier tenure depend on the extent to which the 
capacity of the population to increase is controlled 
either by custom, by individual prudence, or by 
starvation and disease.” 

In India custom acts as. a direct stimulus to 
the capacity of increase, and individual prudence 
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on this subject is discountenanced by religion, and 

Probable as rare as * n °^ er low conditions of 

Results in society. The only check on increase 

India. 

accordingly, supposing no extraneous 
influence to intervene, would be the physical 
inability of human beings to endure greater hard- 
ships than those which their present position 
entails. Meanwhile the competition rental will 
have outrun the utmost powers of the rent-payers. 
In Mr. Mills’ language, “ when the habits of the 
people are such that their increase is never 
checked but by the impossibility of obtaining a 
bare subsistence, and when this support can only 
be obtained from the land, all stipulations and 
agreements respecting the amount of rent are 
merely nominal. The competition for land makes 
the tenants undertake to pay more than it is pos- 
sible that they should pay, and when they have paid 
all they can, more almost always remains due.” 
Such is the difficulty with which, as regards large 
classes of its subjects, the Government is everywhere 
confronted, and which British administrators find 
none the easier of solution, because it is one which, 
unhappily, we have to a large extent manufactured 
for ourselves. 

Without entering into details of the various 
remedial projects, whose merits have been long 

and warmly discussed, we may notice 
several general principles, which the 
history of the matter appears to 
establish, and to which any hopeful scheme of 


General 
Principles 
of Reform. 
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In the 


Law to be 

EFFECTIVELY’ 

ADMINISTERED. 


land-tenure reform must, as near as may be, 
conform. 

first place, whatever protection the 
existing law gives to the occupant of 
the soil, that protection the adminis- 
tration ought to secure to him, and 
wherever the legal provisions for securing it have 
proved inadequate, the law should be amended. 
Much of the hardship inflicted on the Behar 
tenant is admitted to have arisen, in past times, 
from barefaced, systematic violations of the law 
by the landowners, which the executive of that 
province — to their lasting dishonour it must be 
said — have lacked either the courage or the energy 
to repress. No one could be more qualified than 
the present ruler of Bengal to efface the traditional 
discredit of the provincial administration, and 
much has already been effected by his calm and 
sagacious arrangements. In order to secure com- 
pliance with the law, its breach should not be, 
as at present, the subject of a civil action by a 
frightened and resourceless peasant, but should be 
punishable under the criminal law, as any other 
offence against society. If, as the Bengal Govern- 
ment states, • illegal distraint is “ universally 
prevalent,” it could be stopped in a few weeks by 
fine and imprisonment, unflinchingly and coura- 
geously imposed by criminal tribunals on wrong- 
doers. If written leases or receipts are to be 
given, the omission to give them should be 
punished, not by the possibility of a suit, but by 
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Government 

TO RECOVER 

its Right of 
Fixing tiie 
Rents. 


the certainty of a criminal prosecution and a penal 
sentence. 

In the next place the Government should aim at 

recovering its historical right of fixing 
the amount which the occupant of the 
soil is to pay to the rent-receiver, and 
of adjusting this to a scale which will 
leave the cultivator reasonable means of livelihood. 
This has been done in numerous instances till 

within recent times by the officials who assessed 
the land revenue, and at the same time as the 
assessment ; and this is, beyond all question, the 
system most in accordance with that which 

prevailed in India when the British administration 
began. The Famine Commission recommends 

that this course should be pursued with regard to 

“ occupancy ” tenants ; but the principle 
ought to be asserted with regard to 

every class of cultivator. The relative positions 
of “occupancy'* and “non-occupancy” tenants 
have been curiously inverted by the increased 

demand for land. Originally the “resident” (khud- 
kust) or occupancy tenant was one who had 

agreed to settle permanently, and to hold at the 
prescribed rates. The non-occupancy tenant had 
not so agreed, and the landowner had frequently to 
tempt him to settle, by granting him temporarily 
more favourable terms than the occupancy tenants 
enjoyed. At present the non - resident tenant, 
from superabundant numbers, is at the landlord’s 
mercy, and unless the right of fixing his rent is 
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asserted by the State, he will be kept at the lowest 
point to which a continually increasing competition 
can reduce him. On similar grounds the right of 
ejectment should be abolished. No such power 
was, as we have seen, contemplated by Lord 
rtpt? Cornwallis, and it is, in fact, incon- 

K.Ju.O. K. ^ 9 

p- sistent with the whole intention of the 

Permanent Settlement. Its existence by the 
common law of the country has repeatedly been 

denied, and the degree to which special 

Ejectment to - ., 

deAbolisued. enactments have sanctioned it in 
particular cases, has been a topic of prolonged and 
apparently interminable controversy. But when 
the right of enhancement is abolished, the raison 


d'etre of ejectment disappears. The tenant's 
interest must be saleable in discharge of his arrears 
of rent, and this is all the security that the land- 
owner needs : any further powers can only lead to 
oppression. 

In the next place the Government ought, in 
the interest not more of the tenant than of 

agricultural progress, to assert in the 
clearest manner the right of every 
tenant to improve his land by irrigation, 
well-sinking, tree-planting, embankments, drainage, 
new crops, or whatever other means of increased 
productiveness the advance of agricultural or 
mechanical science brings within his reach. It is 
vitally necessary that the soil of the country 
should be utilized to the fullest possible extent ; 
and in face of this necessity the Government cannot 


Right op 
Tenant to 
Improve. 
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allow any portion of it to be held in a manner 
which precludes its complete utilization, as must 
be the case where the precariousness of the tenure 
discourages the occupant from any but the cheapest 
and least improving forms of tillage. As matters 
now stand, the right even of occupancy tenants to 
irrigate their lands has been sometimes disputed, 
and instances have occurred where landowners 
have either forbidden their tenants to make use 
of canal water which Government has brought 
within their reach, or have practically prevented 
its use by making it the excuse for an exorbitant 
enhancement of rent. As a general rule, it may 
be said that the Indian landlord never himself 
improves his land ; the Government must, in the 
interest of the public, take care that the occu- 
pant shall not at any rate be prevented from 
improving it. 

It would follow as a corollary that the tenant 

should, in every case, be secure in the 


Tenants 

TO BE SECURE 


Improve- 

ments* 


enjoyment of the profits arising from 
is the Enjoy- jjjg 0 wn improvements — a principle 

MENT OF THEIR * A 

which is now fully recognised as regards 
occupancy tenants, but which needs to be 
applied to all classes of cultivators, if the whole soil 
of the country is to be completely utilized. 

One of the main precautions provided by the 

Permanent Settlement in the tenant’s 
interest was a record, carefully prepared 
Tenancy. anc j maintained, of the rights ot either 

party. Every landlord was to give his tenant a 
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document setting forth the essential particulars of 
the holding, and all claims not so recorded were 
strictly disallowed. This provision, from one cause 
or another, has almost wholly fallen through, 
sometimes from the reluctance of the landlord to 
curtail his privileges, sometimes from the tenant’s 
fear that the document might be used as an 
admission by him of claims on the landlord’s part, 
which it was not convenient to dispute. There 
can, however, be no doubt that the provision was 
a wise one, and that the designers of the Perma- 
nent Settlement were right in holding that the first 
step against unfair encroachments is a distinct 
declaration of existing rights. The tenant’s 
position will never be secure till this has been 
achieved, and the inquiries and surveys, which in 
some instances it must necessitate, ought to be at 
once undertaken. 


The changes just enumerated would result in the 

soil of India being cultivated by persons 
deeply interested in its improvement, 
safe from the oppressions to which com- 
petition rents give rise, and, to a large extent, 


Result op 

proposed 

Chaxges. 


influenced by all the prudential and economical 
motives which are believed to be the growth of 
peasant proprietorship. They would involve con- 
siderable disturbance of rights, which, however 
unsubstantial in their origin, have acquired solidity 

CompUSA- ^ t]ie la P se of y ears and the tacit 
beL^Lt. ac fl uiesce nce of the Government. Such 

disturbance would involve compensation, 
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wherever it could be shown that the equitable 
position of the landowner, as defined by the Legis- 
lature, was being altered for the worse, regard, 
however, being had to the historical relations of the 
various interests in the soil, to the duties which 
the original grantees under the Permanent Settle- 
ment undertook, and to the solemnly enunciated 
right of the Government to intervene, wherever it 
might in its opinion be necessary, on the cultivator’s 
behalf. 


The mode in which these principles would be 
applied, and the course of action to be adopted 

with reference to their realisation, would 


Different 

Measures 


naturally differ in various parts of the 


REQUIRED IN 
DIFFERENT 


country. In Madras the position of the 


Parts of the w hole class of cultivators on zemindari 

Country. 

estates — which constitute a third of the 


Presidency — appears to have been endangered by 
an erroneous or ill-expressed judgment of the High 
Court, and the remissness of the Government in 

taking measures to counteract its effects. 
Tenants in Here the immediate want is a legislative 

Madras. •« •« • . «■ • . n 

measure declaring the existence oi 
rights which, till within a comparatively recent 
period, it had never occurred to anyone to call in 
question. In the North-Western Provinces an 

unfortunate antagonism between land- 
westernPro- lords and tenants has been called into 
vinces. existence by the provision that rights 

of occupancy can be acquired by uninterrupted 
• cultivation for twelve years ; and the landlords’ 
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natural inclination to enhance has been quickened 
by the system followed in the Revenue Settlements, 
of assessing the revenue, not on the existing rental, 
but on an estimate of the highest rents obtainable. 
Here relief would be afforded by restricting the 
occasions on which enhancement can be enforced, 
and if possible by having the rental fixed by the 
same official machinery and for the same period as 
the revenue. 


Bengal. 


In Oudh there is grave reason to fear that the 

large privileges, which after an em- 
bittered controversy were conceded a 
few years ago to certain classes of large landed 
proprietors, are resulting in an increasingly de- 
pressed condition of the tenantry, and that sweeping 
remedial measures, largely curtailing the privileges 
of the landlord, will at no distant date be found to 
be indispensable. 

In Bengal, and especially Behar, the landlord 
^ system has had the longest and com- 

pletest trial, and the result of unre- 
stricted competition for the land has been most 
clearly illustrated. We have now, after a century’s 
experience, to deal with a question which, difficult 
at the outset, has become, with each year’s fresh 
accretion of interests, prejudices, and customs, less 
easy of solution, and which is now so entangled in 
conflicting claims that its adjustment can scarcely 
be effected without bitter heart-burnings, class ani- 
mosities, accusations of bad faith, and all the other 
inevitable ill-results of a too long postponed reform. 

13 * 
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URGENT NECESSITY OF REFORM. 


Reform, however, is admitted, even by those who are 
most alive to its difficulties, to he indispensable. Its 
successful accomplishment would be the crowning 
feat of Indian statesmanship. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


LEGISLATION AND COURTS. 


None of the problems to which the British admini- 
stration of India has given rise have been more 
difficult, or more interesting, than that involved in 
the provision of laws for the country, and of the 
machinery by which those laws may be interpreted 
and enforced. 

The first English rulers of Bengal speedily became 
aware of the serious nature of the duties which their 


newly- assumed position, as the supreme authority 
in • questions of criminal and civil justice, imposed 


administra- upon them. Every form of social orde: 
under the — and law the most of all — had suffere< 
Moghuls. almost complete eclipse under the decre 
pitude of the latter Moghul sovereigns. A feebh 
semblance of a judicial system was, indeed, main 
tained in the confines of the Mahomedan head 


quarters at Moorshedabad ; but law, in the sense 
of the exact definition and adequate enforcement 

Jily-yJfe * 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF COURTS. 


of individual rights, can hardly be said to have 

existed. “ The subjects of the Moghul 
Empire ” — so it was officially reported 
of the tribunals in 1773 — “ derived 
little protection or security from any 
of these courts, and in general, though 
forms of judicature were established and 
preserved, the despotic principles of the Government 
rendered them the instruments of power rather than 
of justice, not only unavailing to protect the people, 
but often the means of the most grievous oppres- 
sions under the cloak of the judicial character.” 
The vague powers of the tribunals or the individuals 
who assumed the right to represent them, the 
practical impossibility of appeal, “ the frequent 
interposition of the Government from motives of 
favour or displeasure,” allowed the very machinery 
of justice to be utilised for the purposes of violence. 
The system, to use the language of Lord Moira in 
1815, “ left entirely at the discretion of the Amils 
(native magistrates) the lives and properties of 
all the population of their several jurisdictions. 
There was only an appeal to the immediate 
sovereign of the State, and he was generally inac- 
cessible.” 

The first step was the establishment of courts, 
„ which was carried out in 1772, and, on 

ment of an improved system, in 1780, general 

COUBTS. 1 * 

control being secured by the provisions 
of an appeal to the President and Council. In 1790 
the Government assumed the direct superintendence 


7th Report of 
Committee 
of Secresy, 
1773. See 
Field's Regu- 
lations of the 
Bengal Code, 
136. 
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of the administration of criminal justice, which had 
till then been left in the hands of a high Mahomedan 
official. The law to be applied “ in all suits 
regarding inheritance, marriage, caste and other 

religious usages or institutions, was 
2 iTAugust 0f the ° Koran for Mahomedans, and the 

fm. Am- Shaster for the Hindus, a principle 
hiio^isi. i ias been invariably enforced on 

all subsequent occasions. In 1793 Lord Cornwallis 
gave to the courts a far more elaborate organiza- 
tion, vested the collection of the revenue and the 
administration of justice in different officials, and 
declared that the Government itself, no less than 
its subjects, would thenceforth be amenable to the 
ordinary tribunals. The paramount ascendancy of 
law, even over the ruling power, was thus solemnly 
announced, and the courts became, as they have 
been ever since, the refuge to which the humblest 
could look for protection against every form of 
illegality. 

It would be unprofitable to follow the long course 

of practical experiment, which has 

Gradual Im- x x . 

provement of resulted in the form and constitution 

the Courts. 

of the existing tribunals. It is enough 
to say that, by general admission, no part of the 
British system has made a deeper impression on 
the native mind, or inspired greater confidence. 
Continued and successful efforts have been made 
' to raise the status and emoluments of the native 
judicial officers, and the administration of justice 
has been rendered in the higher classes of courts 
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entirely, and in all comparatively pure. A further 
experiment in the direction of introducing into 
some localities a humbler and simpler order of 
court is now in the course of trial; but it is by 
no means certain that the change will be found 
advantageous. On the other hand, experience 
appears to indicate that the people, as a rule, 
greatly prefer the British courts to native arbitra- 
tion, and are but little inclined to make use of the 
ample facilities provided by the law for this latter 
mode of adjudication. No change is less popular 
than a proposal to remove any class of rights or 
Letter of the claims from the jurisdiction of the 

Shd'C 8th June 5 C0U1 ^ S the discretion of executive 
1880 ' officers, or to restrict the somewhat 

excessive powers of appeal which Indian litigants 
now enjoy. 

The question as to the law to be administered in 

the courts was one of which it was far 
less easy to dispose. The principle laid 
down in 1772, under which the personal law of the 

Hindus and Mahomedans in all religious 
or domestic matters was preserved to 
them, has been, a century later, re- 
enacted in the various measures which have consti- 
tuted the civil courts. But this rule of 
action was, from the outset, for various 
reasons, quite insufficient to meet all the require- 
ments of the case, and is at the present day more 
than ever inadequate. 

In the first place, there are classes, numerically 


Law to be 
Administered. 


Native Law 

PRESERVED ON 

certain Sub- 
jects. 


Bengal, Act 
VI. of 1871. 


defects in native law. 


20i 


Inadequacy 
of Native 
Law. 


small, but socially and politically important, and 

yearly becoming more numerous and 
more influential, who are altogether 
without the pale of native law. Again, 
even as regards the great mass of the population, 
there are large areas of modern life for which 
neither Hindu nor Mahomedan law can by the 
boldest construction be made to provide. Hindu 
law, indeed, in its integrity, is adapted to nothing 
but the primitive existence of pastoral tribes 
enjoying their flocks in common, and mainly 
absorbed in religious ceremonial. This difficulty 
was recognised from the outset, and the courts 
were desired, where positive law failed them, to 
decide according to “ equity and good con- 
science.” 

Other portions of the native systems, again, were 
too abhorrent from English sentiment and belief, to 

be tolerated by the ruling power, and 
have been deliberately swept away. The 
^™ e been cr i me of apostasy, for instance, was visited 

by Hindu law with forfeiture of every civil 
and social right, but since 1850 no forfeiture of 

rights or property can legally follow on a 
change of religion or exclusion from 
caste. Complete religious toleration has 
thus become the law for populations, who certainly, 
if left to themselves, would regard a change of 
religion as justly punishable with any mundane 
inconveniences which law or custom might attach 
to it. So again, the law or custom which forbade 


Instances in 
which Native 
Law has s 

SET ASIDE. 


Act XXI. of 
1860. 
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Act XV. of 
185G. 


18G6. 


Act III. of 
1872. 


the re-marriage of a Hindu widow has been cate- 
gorically repealed. Native converts to 
Christianity can obtain a divorce from 
any husband or wife who withdraws from their society 
Act xxi. of consequence of their change of creed, 

and a valid civil marriage has been pro- 
vided for persons whose convictions have carried 

them beyond the pale of any of the 
religions of the country. The British 
power has, in fact — to use Sir James Stephen’s 
language — “ faced the problem whether or not the 
English people meant to give the force of their law 
and social organization to a system of intolerant 
idolatry,”* by establishing the fullest freedom of 
conscience throughout the whole of India. Other 

instances of interference with native 
custom are the prohibition of widow- 
burning, an abuse long tolerated, but 
which now falls within the scope of 
the ordinary law of homicide ; and the measures 
designed for the protection of boys from infamous 

usage in Upper India ; and for the 
suppression of infanticide in Rajpoo- 
tana and elsewhere. The practices in 
vogue at most Hindu temples as to 
young girls fall, also, there is good 
reason to suppose, within the scope of the penal 
code, if its enactments were rigidly construed against 
them. 


Suppression 
of Suttee. 
Act XLV. of 
1 8GU. 


Act XXVII. 
of 1871. 

Act VII. of 
1870. 


* Narrative oj Indian Legislation under Lord Mayo. 
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Besides, however, the task of supplementing the 

deficiencies of the native law, and 
SonandRe- setting aside such parts of it as were 

arkakgement. considered immoral or inequitable, the 


legislature has been engaged, especially for the last 
twenty years, in a great work of simplification and 

re-arrangement. 

The earlier regulations were of the character of 

official instructions and explanations 

Obscuritt of 

earlier regu- rather than of legislative enactments \ 
lations. an( l, ^ their number increased, and 

the area of their application was enlarged, they 
became, in course of time, hopelessly unwieldy, 
entangled, and confusing. Human diligence shrank 
from the task of searching amid the voluminous 
provisions of obsolete or repealed legislation for a 
germ of living law ; and grave illegalities not 
unfrequently occurred, owing to the ignorance 
which the chaotic condition of the statute book 
rendered almost inevitable.* The law on every 
topic had to be found in several disjointed and 
_ often conflicting enactments, and the 

Condition of unhappy official, bent on administra- 

the Law. ... 

tive activity, found himself constantly 
hampered by the impossibility of ascertaining the 
law under which he was empowered to act. The 


* It was discovered, for instance, in 1871, that almost every criminal 
trial which had taken place in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces 
since 1829 had been irregular, owing to the absence of jurisdiction to try 
the more Berious class of cases, and that this absence of jurisdiction had 
escaped notice, owing to the confused language and entangled provisions 
of the Regulations. 
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• waste of time, temper, and efficiency, thus occa- 
sioned, became yearly greater as notions of legality 
became more generally familiar, and departures 
from the strict letter of the law less safe. 
This grave evil has now — thanks to the as- 
siduous labours of the legislative department, 
and, not least, of the skilful and erudite lawyer 
who at present presides over it — been entirely 
removed. * 


A perfect forest of obsolete or unnecessary enact- 
ments has been cleared away, and the whole law, 

on almost every topic as to which the 
CoTsolida- Legislature has been free to act, is 
complete ! 87 now contained in enactments, which for 

clearness of language and simplicity of 
arrangement leave little to be desired. The penal 
code — an invaluable monument of Lord Macaulay’s 
versatile genius — has long been accepted as an almost 
perfect model of legislation * and the improvements 
of the draughtsman’s art to which the modern 
English statute-law bears witness, have been suc- 
cessfully imported into all the more recent Indian 
Acts. So many of the great chapters of law have 
been thus dealt with, that they require only to be 
transplaced from their present chronological order 
into some systematic plan of arrangement, to present 
the appearance of a symmetrical and almost com- 
pleted code. 

Great gaps, however, still exist, and the right 
portions still method of dealing with them has been, 

unfinished. an d ^ a topic 0 f somewhat acute 


UNFINISHED. 
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controversy. On the one hand, there is always in ^ 
the official world a latent dislike of legislation, 
grounded, perhaps, more on the immediate trouble 
which it involves than on any well-considered 
objection to the principles on which it proceeds, 
or the results to which it is directed. On the 
other hand, those whose thoughts are occupied 
more \ftth the shape, expression, and arrangement 
of the law than with its practical administration, 
are tempted to overlook the enormous incon- 
veniences to which premature or ill - designed 
legislation may give rise, and to forget that an 
ideally perfect enactment may prove positively 
mischievous, if it occasion unnecessary labour to 
the official interpreters of the law, or unnecessary 
bewilderment to the millions whose daily lives and 
habits it effects. 

Despite the difference of opinion, however, all 

General classes of Indian officials have gradually 

TOTOEUmm become convinced of the usefulness of 
of Codification. an eX pli C it and well-arranged code. 

The objections which, at one time, even intelli- 
gent and well-instructed judges were accustomed 
to offer to the progress of legislation, have been 
effectually answered by the practical demonstration 
of the increased facility with which — confessedly 
owing to legislation — their official duties are now 
performed. 

Each enactment, as it appeared, has cleared a 
fresh area from confusions, obscurities, and contra- 
dictions, which were formerly a standing puzzle 

h . 
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Untruth of 
Charge, that 
English have 

FORCED THEIR 
own Law on 
the Country. 


and has obviated the necessity of troublesome and 
thankless researches, and so far relieved the Courts 
of the most harassing and unprofitable portion of 
their work. In the same way the executive officials 
have learnt to understand that a clearly expressed 
law is their friend instead of their enemy, and that 
administration by rule of thumb — however congenial 
to a certain order of mind — is incompatible with well- 
ascertained rights, and the habits and feelings of a 
legally constituted and law-abiding community. The 

fiction that English rulers have drifted 
away from some patriarchal system of 
government, congenial to the people, and 
have substituted for it the principles and 
technicalities of English law, may still 
lurk in the minds of a few uneducated or prejudiced 
officers ; but no one can acquire the most common 
acquaintance with Indian administration and Indian 
laws without becoming convinced of the absurdity of 
the accusation. 

Some of the main principles of English Govern- 
ment we have, indeed, introduced — 
unvarying and invariable justice, the 
sense of individual right, the notion 
of proprietorship, the equal amenability of high 
and low, ruler and subject, to the law. The very 
conception of ownership of land was impossible so 
long as the ruling power and its delegates swept 
off- — as under native government they habitually 
did — whatever margin of profit the bounty of the 
soil accorded to the cultivator who tilled it. 


English 
Ideas intro- 
duced. 
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Justice, in the Indian peasant’s understanding of 
the word, often meant little more than the 
capricious good-nature of an irresponsible despot, 
or the skilful administration of a bribe. The work 
of the British administration has been to substitute 
for this state of things a regime of order and justice 
as Englishmen conceive it. “ Government by law ” 
is, as Sir James Stephen pointed out, u the only 
real security for life or property, and is, there- . 
fore, the indispensable condition of the growth of 
wealth.” A century of security has enormously 
added to the wealth of the country, and that 
increased wealth has, by a necessary re-action, 
continually given greater prominence and import- 
ance to law, and even introduced some legal con- 
ceptions which were previously almost unknown. 
So far the charge of innovation may he cheerfully 
admitted. 

Alongside, however, of this process, there has 
been going on another of a highly Conservative 

strict pre character. The English courts were de- 
bervation op sired to administer native law in all the 

Native Law. 

social and domestic affairs of natives, 
and continued efforts have accordingly been directed 
to ascertaining exactly what that law is, and to 
shaping the decisions of the courts in strict con- 
formity to its requirements. The consequence is 
that the law, instead of being, as it formerly was, a 
loose system of floating custom, has been stereo- 
typed into the precision and fixity of a statute. 
Hindus assuredly have never known so much about 
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their sacred books as their foreign rulers have taught 

them, or have had their contents so 

Increasbd . # . 

rigiditv of rigidly applied to the adjudication of 

Native Law. . . 

their claims. The growth of custom, 
which amid the disorders of preceding Governments 
was everywhere at work, enabling communities or 
individuals to bend the sacred texts or to escape 
from their mandates as convenience required, lias 
been arrested, and the law, as it existed a hundred 
years ago, is preserved from disintegration, so far 
as the erudition of scholars, the accuracy of lawyers, 
and a rigid adherence to precedents on the part of 
the courts can secure it. Hindu law accordingly, if 
it is ever to get rid of its grotesque or unmeaning 
parts, must be purged of them by express legislation. 
The judicious desire of the rulers of the country to 
leave the native law untouched, has thus given it an 
unbending character and a binding efficacy which 
it previously lacked. The English in India have 
committed many mistakes, but rash interference 
with native law is assuredly not among them. The 
very fact, however, that the unconscious process of 
modification has been arrested will, sooner or later, 
render the conscious action of the law-reformer in- 
dispensable. 

Assuming that the question of giving a civil code 


Secretary 
of State to 
Government 
of India, 20th 

July. 1H7G. 


to India is no longer an open one, we 
may pass to the consideration of the 
means by which the completion of its 
unfinished portions may be most safely 


and conveniently accomplished. 
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And, first, as to the structure of the legislating 
body. Is the Legislative Council, as at present 
constituted, the best instrument which could be 
designed for the purpose ? It consists of five ordi- 
nary members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
the Commander-in-Chief (if appointed, to be Extra- 
ordinary Member of Council), the Lieutenant- 
Governor or other head executive official of the 


16 & 17 Vic. 
c. 95. 


province in which, for the time, the Council is 
held, and not more than twelve nor less than six 
additional members appointed by the Viceroy, of 

whom half must be non-official. This 

0 4 f f) V T» • 

0 , 67 .“ ,c ' arrangement was adopted in 1861, in 

modification of that provided by the Act 
of 1854, under which, for the first time, the Legal 

Member of the Viceroy’s Council was 
cfjKS . 17 Vlc ' admitted to its executive deliberations ; 

and “ Legislative Councillors,” including 
the Chief Justice and another Judge of the Supreme 
Court, were appointed by the Government of 
India and the local administrations to assist in 
legislating for the whole country. By the Act 
of 1861 separate legislatures were created for the 

Indian Cocn- government of Bombay and Madras, and 
i 860 . AcT ° P provision was made for the creation here- 
after of similar bodies in other provinces ; 
at the same time the judicial element was elimi- 
nated from the Viceregal Council. 
tSSTbythe Since then the courts have taken no 
Swlatio^ L e ' share in the work of legislation, except 

in the form of occasional criticism of 

14 
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Bills previously introduced into the Council, 
and circulated for an expression of opinion. 
Many of the most important measures have been 
originated, discussed, revised, and ultimately 
passed, without any co-operation of the least 
degree of importance on the part of the judges. 
On the other hand the nominees appointed to 
„ serve as additional Members of Council 

Composition 

of the are necessarily in almost every instance 

Council. # J J 

officials or commercial gentlemen, with- 
out the special knowledge and training necessary 
to enable them to render really useful aid in the 
technical details of legislation. A civilian’s educa- 
tion and line of study are as remote as possible 
from those of a Parliamentary draftsman, but the 
knowledge and skill of Parliamentary draftsmen 
are what is really wanted. Moreover, as the 

Legislative Council, though without executive 
power or responsibilities, could occasionally make 
itself felt in executive matters which required 

legislation to carry them through, it became 

necessary for the Government, in nominating 

members, to guard against the possibility of a 
troublesome opposition. The Parliamentary form 
given to the procedure of the Council, allowed a 
member on whom other people’s responsibilities 
happened to sit lightly, to offer formidable impedi- 
ments to the transaction of public business, and 
even to excite public feeling on matters on which 
it is above everything desirable to avoid excitement. 
On such questions, for instance, as the imposition 
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of a License or Income Tax, conflicting opinions 
may reasonably be, and are, entertained ; but 
everyone would agree tliat popular agitation is the 
least desirable method of settling the question. 
Yet additional Members of Council have not always 
been able to resist the temptation of posing as 
popular agitators, backing their rhetoric by appeals 
to provincial dissatisfaction and delivering forcible 
opposition speeches against Government, for 
whose embarrassments they felt no responsibility 
and but little regret. Now opposition oratory, 
though a necessary and healthy ingredient in the 
proceedings of a deliberative assembly, is a real 
danger in a body such as the Legislative Council, 
which has no executive duties or responsibilities, 
which is not intended to deliberate on matters of 
general policy, and which may, accordingly, in the 
hands of an injudicious or unscrupulous member, 
prove only a convenient platform for disparaging 
the policy on which the Government, in its 
executive capacity, has determined. 

Deliberation of course there must be, but by the 
time a matter has reached the Legislative Council 
the conclusion has been arrived at, and public 
attacks on it, especially if of a rhetorical character, 
can do nothing but stir up feelings against it, which 
might probably otherwise not exist, or at all events 
not assume so distinct a form. This is especially 
the case with measures of taxation, which are 
always necessarily unpopular, and are not likely 
to be better liked for the assaults of semi-official 

14 * 
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denunciators. Thus it has come about that while, 
on the one hand, the only people practically familiar 
with the working of the law have been excluded 
from the Legislature, on the other hand its 
members are necessarily appointed, not so much 
for their exceptional capacity for law-making, as 
from the confidence that they will, at any rate, 
not utilise their position so as to give trouble to 
the Executive. 


3 & 4 W. IV. 
c. 10G. 


Attempts have been made on various occasions to 

provide for the design and initiation of 
missions^ codifying measures for India, by means of 

English experts sitting as a Law Com- 
mission and framing Bills which the Legislative 
Council of the Indian Government, might subse- 
quently pass into law. The Act which 
c .* og. W ' IV renewed the Company’s Charter in 1833, 

provided for the appointment of such a 
body, with a view to the reform of the judicial system 
and the enactment of laws generally applicable to 

all classes of the inhabitants ; and the 
CoNTmnoTioNs same provision was enacted on the 
commissions renewal of the Charter twenty years later. 
“ VE The distinguished statesmen and lawyers 

who served on the commissions thus 
appointed made contributions of the highest import- 
ance to the substantive law of the country. 
Cod E P eNAL The Penal Code, which is connected 

with the name of Lord Macaulay, 
placed the whole law of offences on a systematic 
and intelligible basis, and supplied a perfectly 


The Penal 
Code. 
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* 

invaluable model of methodical arrangement and 
lucid language for the guidance of subsequent 
legislators. A second great instalment of law was 
furnished in a Code of Testamentary and other Suc- 
cession Acts for domiciled Europeans 

cessiok^act. and other classes for whom the native 

law did not provide. This Act, however, 

was designedly little more than a skilful reproduction, 
in statutory language, of the rules which governed 
the English courts, and when the portions of the 
law immediately affecting native interests came to be 
taken in hand, it was discovered that not even the 

most eminent abilities and widest profes- 
connected E3 sional experience would enable a body of 
com^lLs. English lawyers, with no special fami- 

liarity with India, to frame enactments 
which would adequately meet the requirements of 
populations whose ideas and habits were cast in 
an altogether different mould, and whose law was 
based on altogether different conceptions from 
those of the western communities. Difficulties, 
too, were experienced in adjusting the relations of 
the commission — which had no recognised legis- 
lative powers — to the Indian Council, whose 
legislative powers were conferred in language 
hardly compatible with a subordinate position, or 
with the passive acceptance of measures in the 
construction of which it had no part, and of whose 
Indian Law advisability it might not feel assured. 
ot i879 8IOil more re cent time a consideration of 

these difficulties, and of the great cost 
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of the first Indian Law Commission — £223,000 in 

fourteen years — led to the temporary 
India to Secre- appointment of two of the Indian 
io May is??.* Judges who, with the Legal Member of 

Council, were directed to consider the 
subjects on which codification of the law was most 
urgently required, the order in which these subjects 
should be taken up, and the general course of action 
to be adopted. The report of this commission ex- 
plained in detail the classes of subjects for which 
legislation was considered especially desirable, and 
recommended the immediate passing of several 
measures with a view to supplying the most serious 
deficiencies of the statutory law. The projects 
of codification thus submitted embraced (1) bills 
of exchange and other negotiable instruments ; 
(2) mortgages, leases, and other forms of transfer 
of property ; (3) alluvion ; (4) master and seiwant ; 
(5) easements ; (6) trusts. These are now, by the 
permission of the Secretary of State, to be referred 
to Select Committees of the Legislative Council, 
and to be circulated in India for the consideration 
and criticism of the local authorities. 


It would be premature to hazard a conjecture 
as to the modifications which local experience 
may suggest in the projects thus submitted. 
This much, however, is clear — the codification ot 
Indian law cannot be very far from completion 
when these are the topics which principally 
call for the action of the Legislature, and 
which in the opinion of those most familiar 



FURTHER CODIFICATION UNNECESSARY. 

with Indian Courts, ought to be first taken m 
hand. The fact is that, sua si bona norint , the 
people of India have already a code on almost 
all branches of law on which codification is in 
any way a pressing necessity. The daily affairs 
of their life, society, and religion are governed 
by personal customary laws, with which, as a matter 
of policy, no legislative interference is attempted ; 
and, even on the subjects for which codification 
is proposed, the customs of the country provide 
a rule which, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
is practically sufficient. As to the first subject, 
for instance — negotiable instruments — no less an 
authority than Sir Arthur Hobhouse satisfied him- 
self in 1875 , by personal inquiry, that “no diffi- 
culty occurred in practice, that it was 

Government J t 

of indin to Sec- & very rare thing for a dispute on a 

retary of State, J . 

4th March negotiable instrument to come into an 

1875 - . t* i ii i i i 

Indian court of law ; that nobody 
wanted any change ; that unless kundis ( i.e . the 
great bulk of the negotiable instruments of the 
country) were excepted from the measure, the native 
community would dislike it extremely, and that even 
with regard to the English transactions, the intro- 
duction of a code would probably only create 
difficulty where none now existed/’ Similar in- 
quiries would probably result in a similar view as 
to most of the other subjects with which the 
proposed enactments deal. . They may be necessary 
to round the symmetry of the Indian Code; but 
they ■will fill no gap where the absence of law is' 
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acutely felt to be a practical inconvenience ; on 
the contrary they are, for the most part, deprecated 
by those whose interests are most immediately 

concerned. 


But though general codes of substantive law 
cannot be regarded as a pressing necessity, legis- 
lation is greatly needed in other directions. The 
Direction in courts are, to a large extent, occupied 
LATION 13 with discussions of points which the 

required. existing statutory law has left in ob- 

scurity, arising either from inaccuracy of language, 

Amendments op inSufficienC y of explanation, 01' the ap- 
existing statu- plication of enactments to new and 

Tory Law. 

altered circumstances for which it was 
impossible for the legislator to provide. Another 

fruitful source of difficulty and dispute is furnished 

Amendments of by portions of the native law, which 
Native Law. successive rulings of the courts have 

failed to rescue from the confusions or incon- 
sistencies of the sacred texts. The effect of a 
Hindu widow’s uncliastity, for instance, on her 


rights of inheritance has been over and over again 
debated in the courts, and decided in opposite 
senses, according to the view taken, on each 
occasion, of precepts and analogies which might, 
with equal propriety, he claimed as supporting 
either interpretation. Again, the effect of aliena- 
tions by a managing member of a Hindu family 
is a point on which text-books and custom are 
alike indistinct, and which, notwithstanding in- 
numerable rulings of the courts, is still a constant 
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topic of dispute. Upon points such as these, 
where the most conscientious endeavours to ascer- 
tain and define Hindu law have resulted in a 
conflict of opinion, the intervention of the Legis- 
lature would, I believe, be regarded as a boon by 
classes now exposed, at every turn, to the risk of 
ruinous litigation. 

Upon both these classes of subjects legislation 
is desirable, as well as on a variety of matters 
of detail for which the existing law makes no 
adequate provision, and which can best be dealt 
with in special measures as from time to time 
Gradual dk- the necessity for them forces itself on 
= — public opinion. The desideratum would, 
desirable. accordingly, appear to be not so much 
the enactment of general codes dealing systemati- 
cally with great chapters of Indian law, as a 
gradual accretion of written rule, and its develop- 
ment in one direction or another, according as 
practical experience points the way, and the as- 
certained wants of society call for interference. 
Lor legislation of this kind it is necessary that 
the courts should be carefully watched with a 
view to ascertaining the points at which the judges 
find the task of enunciating and applying the 
law especially difficult. The machinery by which 
this might be effected was long ago suggested to 
Recojqienda- the Government by the distinguished 

authors of the Indian Penal Code. 
8 ion. They recommended that every case 

where a difference of opinion arose as to its 
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construction, or even a doubt was entertained as 
to its meaning, should be officially reported, and 
that any defects thus ascertained should be forth- 
with remedied by legislation. A continual process 
of law amendment, of the safest and least incon- 
venient order, would thus be going on, and the 
necessity for costly reports of judicial interpreta- 
tions of the law would not arise. “An addition 
of a few pages to the code,” they observed, 
“ will stand in the place of several volumes of 
reports, and will be of far more value than such 
reports, inasmuch as the additions to the code 
will proceed from the Legislature, and will be of 
unquestioned authority ; whereas the reports will 
only give the opinions of the judges, which other 
judges might venture to set aside.” The Indian 
Law Commissioners, in a subsequent report, carried 
the same recommendation still further, and advised 
that besides embodying in each new edition of the 
code all “judge-made law” of the preceding period, 
the opportunity should also be taken 4 4 to amend 
the body of law under revision in every practicable 
way, and especially to provide such new rules of 
law as might be required by the rise of new 
interests and new circumstances in the progress of 
society.” 

The course of law amendment and law construc- 


Partial FUO 

FILMENT OF THE 

Law Com- 
missioners’ 
Programme. 


tion thus indicated has, unfortunately, 
been very partially pursued. A for- 
midable body of “judge-made law,” in 
the shape of reported cases, has grown 


advisability of their adoption. 
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up, and the idea that difficulties experienced on 
the Bench should he promptly reported to, and 
remedied by the Legislature, was never further 
from completion. The remedy is, I believe, to be 
_ found in recurring to the programme 

Proposals for ° 

strengthening S no-crested by the Law Commissioners, 

THE LEGIS- OO J 

lative Council, developing still further the arrange- 
ments which they proposed for prompt inter- 
course between the courts and the Legislature, 
and by providing more efficient machinery for 
carrying these arrangements into execution. With 

this view it would be desirable to 

Judicial Ele- . . . . . , 

ment should restore tlie judicial element m tne 

BE RESTORED. _ ,, , . . jl V 

Council, thus returning to the policy 
of the Act of 1854, and, indeed, of the Eegulating 
Act of 1773, which necessitated the submission 
of Eules and Eegulations made by the Governor- 
General to the Supreme Court. Not only the 
Chief Justices of the High Courts, but any other 
judges, either of the High Courts or subordinate 
local tribunals, who showed aptitude or inclination 
for the work, should be made additional members 
of the Council for the purpose of legislation. At 
m „ the /same time it should be distinctly 

The Sphere of / . 

the Legisla- laid down that the duties of the Coun- 

ttve Council 1 . . 

should be re- cil (are confined to giving a legislative 

btricted. "" 

form to measures on which the Govern- 


ment has resolved, and precautions should be 
taken against the risk of interference with the 
decisions of the Secretary of State, and the 
executive action of the Viceroy and his colleagues. 
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The chief law officers of the Crown should also 

law officers be ex ~ officio members, and should be 
to be joined, expected to advise, as responsible ex- 
perts, on proposed enactments, and to recognise 
the improvement of the law as one of the most 
Personal important of their duties. Personal 

should' be'dis- attendance, where it was inconvenient, 
pens ed with. m ight be dispensed with ; in fact, the 

formal meetings of the Council and its quasi- 
parliamentary procedure might advantageously be 
replaced by the ordinary arrangements of a com- 
mission. The proposed measure, the views of its 
Report to be supporters and opponents, and the 
tue^Govern-* grounds of approval or dissent, should 
MEST * in each instance be laid before the 

Government, and the Viceroy in. Council might 
then order it to become law. 

In order to secure an accurate account of doubt- 


. „ ful points to which the administration 

An Officer in # a 

each Appellate of the law gives rise, there should be 

Court to re- . ° 

port doubtful in each Appellate Court an officer 

Points ^ ^ 

entrusted with the duty of drawing up 
a short statement of the difficulty. This should be 
revised by the sitting judge, who should add his 
suggestions of the amendments or additions for 
which it seemed to call : this, again, would go before 
the Chief Justice, who would pass it oil with his 
own recommendations to the Legislative Council. 
Here it would be finally considered, and a report 
would be adopted, upon which the Government 
might act, either in direct legislation or by directing 
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the report to be published and circulated for the 
information of the public. 

Provision would thus be made for a safe, natural, 
and almost automatic growth of legal enactment 
at those points at which practical experience 
showed it to be necessary. Nothing would become 
law till the community had felt the inconvenience 
of its want, and was prepared to welcome the 

promulgation of a settled rule ; nor 
Growth of until the most acceptable form of legis- 
La " lation had been ascertained by actual 

observation of the facts and interests immediately 
concerned. On the one hand the law would be 
still “ judge-made inasmuch as it would be based 
on the daily experience of the courts, and the 
practical necessity of finding a rule of decision 
applicable to each new phase of human life that 
comes within the scope of judicial action. On the 
other hand it would have all the many advantages 
of statutory enactment in laying down an unam- 
biguous rule, and in sweeping away, as only 
statutory enactment can, the obscurities and 
confusions to which the tangled mesh of human 
affairs is apt, sooner or later, to give rise. The 
natural growth of law by means of its exposition 
by the judges, and the application of old rules to 
new circumstances, would go on as at present, only 
aided, supplemented, and controlled by legislative 
action wherever the need of a fresh enactment 
became apparent. In this way the codification of 
Indian law might be in a few years almost 
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imperceptibly completed, and at the same time an 

opportunity would be afforded to the 

Codification . ,, , . .. 

might heim- natives for the calm consideration and 
completed' intelligent reform of such parts of their 

laws as have become obsolete, unneces- 
sary, or distasteful, and thus for replacing by a 

conscious process of reform, that uncon - 

Opportunity 

for Reform of scious, but not the less useful, growth 

of custom which the English administra- 
tion has had the effect of arresting. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

If the account — summarised at the outset — of the 

Neglect OP condition and prospects of India be at 
Opportunities a ll correct, there can be little doubt as 

OF >Y EALTH. 

to the general direction in which the 
active intervention of the Government, with a 
view to promote the welfare of the people, is most 
likely to be useful. A population of peasants, 
ignorant of everything but the simplest and 
humblest forms of life, is maintaining itself, by 
rude and comparatively unprofitable agriculture, 
at a low level of existence. The life of millions is 
one of few pleasures and constant hardships, varied 
by signal privations whenever any vicissitude of a 
precarious season lessens the available supplies of 
food in any locality. Meanwhile, the whole 
physical world around them, rich in innumerable 
opportunities for the creation of wealth, is, to a 
great extent, unutilized and almost unexplored. 



INEFFICIENCY OF INDIAN AGRICULTURE. 


One special agricultural product — opium — of 

Partial which India has at present almost a 

dev'elojlmknt. mono P ol J, lias been developed under 

State management into importance ; 

and raw cotton, rice, grain, and oil-seeds liave 
become promising exporting industries. But, 
after all, large portions of tbe country remain in 
tbe condition of semi-reclaimed jungle or complete 
desert ; while tbe 200 millions of acres under 
cultivation produce but a fraction of tbe out-turn 
wbicb would be obtained by scientific methods of 
culture and tbe outlay which such methods involve. 
Tbe eager observation and assiduous industry of 

generations of peasant-cultivators has, 
indeed, resulted in many valuable dis- 
coveries and many ingenious contrivances; 
but tbe invention and ingenuity of tbe 
people have been busied more with 
making tbe most of very slender means, than 
with tbe costly contrivances in which capital and 
science combine to turn natural advantages to the 


Ingenuity 

DIRECTED PRIN- 
CIPALLY TO 
MAKING THE 
MOST OF SLEN- 
DER Means. 


best account, and to secure a remunerative return 
even from sterile soils and an ungenial climate. 
The native cvltivator, guided by traditional rules 
and methods, no doubt gets a better crop with his 
ill-constructed implements and half-starved cattle 
than an European would obtain under similar 
conditions; but tbe ignorant labourers, who have 
for so many generations done little more than 
scratch tbe surface of tbe soil, had necessarily a 
very inadequate conception of its vast resources. 
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We have seen* that, supposing the average out-turn 
of India to be raised to that of Great Britain, the 
sustenance of an additional population, twice the 
size of that which at present occupies the country, 
would be provided; and it is proved, almost to 
demonstration, that nothing but ignorance and 
poverty prevents this average from being obtained. 
In the few instances in which proper cultivation 

has been carried out in India, the out- 

Effect OF i , . - . , 

Scientific turn lias immediately risen to something 
England. from the highest English rates. 

Even, this, however, is acknowledged to 
be far below the standard which the general applica- 
tion of scientific methods would render attainable. 
That distinguished pioneer of agricultural science, 
Mr. Lawes of Rothamstead, has for many years in 
succession raised an average of thirty-nine bushels 
of wheat from properly manured land ; and in some 
countries where peasant proprietorship has induced 
exceptionally careful tillage— Jersey for instance— 
the average out-turn of wheat is said to be thirty- 
seven bushels. The causes of the small out-turn 

o*bses op m . Iudla have been explained by every 

£££ oT"' SkiUed agnculturist wh ° b as examined 
TraN - ' the sub ject. The universal habit of 

using cattle-dung for fuel— the loss of 
vast masses of manure occasioned by the cattle being 
umed out to graze on waste and mountain lands- 
6ntlre ne S lect of stall-feeding — the absence of 


* p. 18 . 
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fodder crops— the light ploughing in localities 
where the cultivation of a few inches greater depth 
would open up practically a virgin soil — the total 
ignorance of the artificial manures which, within 
the last half-century, have revolutionized English 
agriculture — the recklessness with which, wherever 
canal water is supplied, heavy crops are taken off 
the soil year after year, without any compensating 
return being made to it — all point to the necessary 
result, which statistics independently establish, 
that the yield over vast areas is not much above 
the lowest to which an exhausted soil can be 
reduced. In fact, Mr. Lawe's experiments in 
England have established that by continuously 
cropping the same soil with the same crop for a 
period of thirty years, without any manure or other 
restorative appliance, an outcome about the same as 
the Indian average will be obtained. 


The wasteful and unscientific character of the 
national agriculture is all the more serious because 
agriculture is, speaking broadly, in most parts of 

agbicultube the countl 7> and to a vast majority of 
industry People, the only means of livelihood. 

It has, indeed, since the introduction 
of cheap means of locomotion, become a far more 
profitable business than before ; and the growth of 
the Indian Export trade from 11 millions to 
nearly 70, attests the vast increase of national 
wealth which railways are bringing about. But 
the whole of this, with an insignificant exception, 
consists of raw grains, or of partially manipulated 
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agricultural produce, such as indigo or opium ; and 
the materials which India thus sends away are 
just those which, if the necessary appliances and 
skill were available, her own people might utilize 
with mo^t advantage for themselves. The Indian 
exports of raw cotton, for instance, average 11 or 
12 millions sterling ; while, on the other hand, 
Manchester sends annually to India 19 millions of 
cotton twist and manufactures. India, again, 
exports between 15 and 20 million lbs. of raw 
tobacco, which the handicraftsmen of other 

nations — certainly not greater adepts at skilful 

manipulation than her own — work up into other 

and more profitable forms. Again, though India 
has admirable facilities for the production of sugar, 
so rude is the Indian manufacture of this staple, 
that it has never taken a place in foreign markets. 

Only 620,000 cwt. — worth about 16s. per cwt. 

are, on the average of years, exported ; and the 
imported sugar is so superior in quality that, though 
less by 100,000 cwt. in quantity, it is worth 

.£300,000 more than the exported article. Again, 
India exports 24 million lbs. of wool, and imports 
three- quarters of a million’s sterling worth of 

woollen goods — a branch of manufacturing industry 
which, till recent times, has been altogether 
unattempted. Many millions of hides, again, are 
yearly exported, while the manufacture of leather, 
of any but the rudest order, has been, till within the 
last few years, almost unknown. Another field for 
profitable enterprise is afforded by the various silk 

16 * 
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cocoons and fibres, with which most parts of India 
abound, the importance of which, for manufacturing 
purposes, the capitalists of Europe are now only 
beginning to appreciate. 

In each of these branches of trade there is every 
reason to believe that thriving industries might be 
set on foot. The raw article is produced on the 
spot in abundance, a practically unlimited supply 
of the cheapest possible labour is available ; and 
there is a population in India of 250 millions as 
customers of the manufactured article, to say 
nothing of the trade with surrounding countries — 
Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia, Central Asia, China, 
Japan, and, there is reason to believe, Australia. 

The cases just mentioned, however, are but 
striking instances of the generally undeveloped 

condition of the resources of the 

AXUFACTfTT IIX fl 

Resources of country, and of the enormous waste 
undeveloped, involved in the neglect of such favour- 
able opportunities of manufacture. In 
every direction vast natural resources are lying 
either wholly unused or turned to very poor 
account. The splendid forests, still only partially 
protected from the destruction wrought by popular 
ignorance and recklessness, are in themselves a 
grand source of future wealth, if only reasonable 
measures of preservation can be enforced against 
popular prejudice and selfishness on the one 
hand, and official indifference or sentimentality 
on the other. The growth of timber in almost 
every part of India is so easy and rapid that 
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we may reasonably hope, as knowledge on the 
subject increases, to see many tracts — now sun- 
cracked and ravine- tom deserts — reclaimed by 
proper culture for profitable human use. The 
mineral wealth in many parts of the country, 
again, in iron and coal, is ascertained to be con- 
siderable ; and the remarkable outburst of specu- 
lation which has recently taken place in gold- 
mining, though it cannot be regarded without 
apprehension, is probably only the first of a series 
of attempts on the part of European capitalists to 
find a profitable outlet for their unused resources in 
this direction. The few experiments hitherto made 
by the Indian Government as to the possibility of 
iron manufacture, have been fitful, unsystematic, 
inadequate, and altogether unworthy of the im- 
portance of the subject. If it be possible, as some 
good authorities have maintained, to produce iron 
on the spot at prices which can, on the average, 
compete with those of England, a great field for 
industrial enterprise would be opened up; and the 
chance of success deserves all that the State can do 
in the way of money and attention to bring it about. 

Some obvious means, which suggest themselves for 

the promotion of local industries, what- 

•Fbotection „ , .... 

impossible. ey er be their intrinsic merits or defects, 

are, from the special circumstances of 
India, out of the question. The powerful interest 
of the English manufacturers, sorely pressed by 
tiie disadvantages under which the protective 
tariffs of other nations place them, will assuredly 
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at all times render it impossible for any Govern- 
ment permanently to permit in India any Customs 
arrangements which would give the Indian manu- 
facturer an advantage over his European rival. 
It is, therefore, unnecessary to touch further on 
the much-disputed question of the Indian cotton 
duties than to say that our experience since the 
recent changes of the tariff has indicated the 
extreme sensitiveness of English trade to the 
incidence of an import duty, and the readiness 
with which it responds to any relaxation of an 


unfavourable tariff. The exemption of certain 

Revolution classes of goods a year or two ago from 
in the trade duty has already revolutionized the 

Tariff 12 ° F I ra de. The change did not begin to 

make itself felt till July 1879 ; at that 
date the respective quantities of dutiable and duty- 
free cotton imports stood as follows : — * 


April to July 1879. 

Monthly average imports 


Dutiable Non-dutiable 

Goods. Goods. 

(Millions of lbs.) (Millions of lbs.) 



Before March of the following year, so rapid had 
been the movement of the trade in adapting the 
manufacture so as to escape from the duty, that 
the relations of dutiable to non-dutiable goods 
had been completely reversed, and the quantities 
stood thus : — 


March 1880. 

Imports 


Dutiable 

Goods. 

(Millions of lbs.) 
2 


Non-dutiable 

Goods. 

(MiUions of lbs.) 

9 


* Review of Maritime Trade of British India for 1879-80. T. E. O’Connor. 
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And before June of that year the non-dutiable 
imports had risen to 85 J per cent, of the whole.* 

The change countinued to operate during the 
first six months of the year 1880-81, as the following 
figures indicate. 


Millions of Yards of Grey Goods imported from 
1st April to 30th September. 

1878. 1879. 1880. 

Dutiable . 

358 

323 

164 

Free 

9 

99 

361 

Total . 

Total value in 
millions ster- 

367 

422 

525 

# 

ling 

4 

4| 

6 


These figures establish, beyond the possibility of 
dispute, that the English trade is sensibly affected 
even by so small a burthen as a 5 per cent, import 
duty; and they have led to the suggestion that, 

Proposal TO with a view to avoi <ling the incon- 

venience occasioned to the trade by 
^L Classes OF the favour shown to certain classes of 

goods, the present differential tariff 
should be replaced by a small duty levied indis- 
criminately on all. This contention has been 
strengthened by the circumstance that the increase 
in the imports of the superior classes of goods, 
known as “white” and “ coloured,” which were 
unaffected by the change of duties, has been still 
more pronounced than that in the inferior classes 

• Seview of Maritime Trade of British India for 1879-80. T. E. O’Coimor. 
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which benefited exclusively in the relaxation. 
The imports of these classes for the six months, as 
contrasted with the two preceding years, are as 
follows : — 


• ^ Yards of ff kite and Coloured Goods imported 
from Is* April to 30 th September . 


■ 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

White . 

. 99 

96 

125 

Coloured . 

• 

oo 

■ 75- ' 

143 


p 

From these figures it must be inferred that the 
large increase of total cotton imports in 1880 was 
due, not so much to any change of tariff, as to the 
recovery of the country from the paralysing effects 
of the recent famine, and the increased purchasing 
power of the community. The imposition of a 
duty, however, on all classes of goods alike, 
irrespective of quality, would be to give up the 
principle, which Parliament, the Secretary of 
State, and the Indian Government have so 
frequently and so solemnly enunciated with regard 
to a protective tariff ; and the re-imposition of a 
charge on classes of goods which have been once 
exempted, would be the signal for an outcry which 
no Government would dare to face. A simpler remedy 
for the alleged inconvenience is, fortunately, available. 


Proposal to 

ABANDON ALL 

Duties on 
Grey Goods. 


The relaxation already accorded to 
“grey” piece goods will entail a loss 
of revenue for the year of, probably, 


<£300,000 out of the £490,000 which 


were formerly derived from this class of imports. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PROPOSAL. 
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If the grievances alleged to arise from a differential 
tariff are really insurmountable, the better course 
would be to abandon the remaining .£1 90,000 now 
levied on the finer kinds of “grey” goods, and 
thus leave the whole of this class untaxed. There 


will then be only about £400,000 yielded by the 
finer yarns, and by “ white ” and “ coloured ” 
goods ; and, if our present financial prosperity 
continues, it will no doubt be possible, at no 
distant date, to surrender this last, fragment of the 
cotton duties, and thus to leave this great branch 

of industry open to the unrestricted competition of 
the world. 

Apart from the political importance of such a 
result in terminating a dangerous collision of 
interests between England and India, its economic 
Important importance would be immense. The 
EcoISmcAL KD fact that 250 millions of people can 

sZTchZob. buy better clothes > at a cheaper ^te 

than would otherwise be possible, is a 

consideration of such magnitude, that the interests 
of a small class of manufacturers and their 
employes, however desirable it may be on public 
grounds to consult them, cannot, for an instant, be 
weighed against it. Any practical discussion of the 
subject must, it is clear, proceed on the assump- 
tion that the industries of India must depend for 

t err success on other causes than a protection 
tariff. 


• Protect i°n, then, being out of the question, we 
have to inquire how industrial enterprise in India 
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can be best enabled to meet the competition of 
Europe ? In the first place, it will not be enough, 
as with the wealthier and more enterprising and 

speculative populations of the west, for 
tSaJenter- the State to confine its action to the 
d^eloped^ removal of unfavourable conditions, and 

trust to the activity of individuals to 
utilise every opportunity to the utmost. In India 
there is no great supply of capital seeking invest- 
ment, nor are there in any class the habits and 
temperaments which lead to bold, vigorous, and 
persevering endeavours to discover and utilise fresh 
opportunities of acquiring wealth. The great 
enterprise, in which 162 millions have been 
advantageously laid out in railways, canals, and 
telegraphs, has been due wholly to State interven- 
tion ; it was conceived and elaborated 

OK"™” wholly by Government officials; and 
Entehpmse in though the guaranteed companies are 

entrusted, subject to official control and 
supervision, with the management of their fines, the 
whole motive force throughout has been supplied 
by the State, and the unfortunate and somewhat 
discreditable collapse of the Orissa and Madras Irri- 
gation Companies has attested with distinctness the 
difficulty, in irrigation schemes at any rate, of 
private enterprise carrying through such under- 
takings successfully. It may safely be said that 
but for the intervention of the Government, India 
at the present moment would either have no railways, 
canals, or telegraphs at all, or would be burthened 
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by a series of ill-designed, ill-managed, and insolvent 

concerns, which, like the two ill-fated ^ ^ 

Productive # . 

PlTRMnWfiRKft 111 of f 1 -* r\ /%***-» m f /’ 


Productive # . 

Public Works projects just mentioned, the Government 

Scheme. JL ' £*. 

would be forced at last, on grounds ^ ^ 1 . 








of public interest, to rescue from the necessary c ^- 5 * 

consequences of injudicious design and unskilful 
management. 

In other cases valuable industries have been called 
into existence, and brought into successful operation jj 

by the State acting as pioneer, selecting a ' 
EFFEcnvE °* fold of action, trying the experi- 

Se V ™ ment * demonstrating its success, and 

then handing over the business to private 
individuals. Tea-planting has been thus established, ^ 
and is carried on over 200,000 acres, the yearly ^ 

exports having risen to 34 millions of pounds, of , 

the value of about 3 millions sterling. Cinchona * 
and tobacco are, in like manner, being carried by ^ 

State agency through the perilous stages of infancy, / , 

and are on the high road to become great and vu.*' 
robust industries. On the whole there can be • 

little doubt but that, if only sufficient time, money, /. 
and attention were given to the subject, there is 
still a practically unlimited field for State action 
m this direction. Is is satisfactory to know that u 

so much has been achieved, but it is important 
remember how much remains to be done, and 
that for three quarters of a century of British 
nje scarcely anything of the kind was attempted. / 
here is a tendency in the minds of Englishmen C^Z 

o consider that camps, courts, and jails make up 


Jt- 
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the entire round of the functions of Government, 
aud that, so long as there are soldiers to fight, 

magistrates to administer justice, and 

ment^f Indus- P olicemeu to keep order, the State 

™» noteless with Propriety and advantage, 

a dutv of go- leave industrial enterprise to take care 

VERXM ENT THAN # 1 

TnE Main- itself. This doctrine, which mav 

TENANCE OF ’ J 

Order. be sound in Europe, is as certainly 

quite inapplicable to India. Although 
protection from foreign invasion, the maintenance 
of order, and the diffusion of a feeling of security 
are conditions precedent to all industrial progress, 
the accomplishment of these invaluable objects 
does not complete the task of the Government ; 
the direct, deliberate, systematic promotion of 
industrial enterprise is, though a later, not a less 
important duty, and its thorough recognition by 
the State would, I believe, be the most important 
administrative reform of which the Indian system is 
at present susceptible. 

A striking instance of the serious consequences 
of the absence of this recognition is afforded by the 
present attitude of the State to the question of agri- 
cultural improvement. We have seen that the vast 
cultivated area of India — nearly 200 millions of acres 
— stands in the greatest possible need of improved 

cultivation. But the efforts of the 
Government to promote this improve- 
To 0 puoM?IrE T ment have hitherto been unsystematic, 
dipkoveLen^ ill-designed, and almost wholly abortive. 

In the first place the experiment of the 


Inadequate 
Efforts of 
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Permanent Settlement, viewed in its effects on 
agricultural progress, has been a very partial suc- 
cess. Under it, indeed, the increasing population, 
during a century of unbroken peace and all but 
unbroken prosperity, has swelled over a large fresh 
area of culturable land ; but the zemindars have, 
with rare exceptions, never been improving land- 
lords : the hope that they would reclaim, embank, 
drain, irrigate, introduce new staples, and at any 
rate promote the welfare of the peasantry, has 
never been realised ; they, and those to whom 


Effects on ^eir rights have passed, have seldom 
Agriculture done more than lease out the uncul- 

OF THE 

permanent tivated portions of their estates to re- 

SETTLEMENT. ... 

claiming tenants ; in the majority of 
instances the landlords are now purely rent- 
receivers, doing nothing for the land, and spending 
none of the rental on the improvement of the soil. 
On the other hand, by the invasion of the occu- 


pants’ rights and the reduction of large classes 
to the level of poverty-stricken and rack-rented 
tenants-at-will, the landowners have presented a 
formidable obstacle to the gradual improvements 
which cultivators with secure tenure and an 
interest in the soil would have been certain to 
effect. A tenantry in the condition of the Behar 


r yot, holding on a precarious tenure under great 

proprietors and “contractors,” whose one interest 

it is to force up the rents, is the best guarantee 

for improvident, wasteful tillage and an exhausted 
soil. 
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In the next place the action of the Government 

in its endeavours to assist in the de- 
Government velopment of agriculture has not been 
pbovemenJ M " effective. There has been for many 

years legal provision for the advance 
of public money for the purpose of agricultural 
improvement ; but, speaking generally, this has 
become almost a dead letter from one end of India 
to another. In the great province of Bengal, with 
its 55 millions of cultivated acres, less than <£50 
was, in the year 1877-78, advanced under the Act ; 
£6,850 in the North-Western Provinces, £1,500 in 

Bombay, and £750 in the Central Pro- 

R. 144. 47 

vmces. More activity was shown in the 
Punjab ; and in Madras the famine, then prevalent, 
stimulated the concession of advances for well- 


digging ; but, on the whole, the system cannot be 
regarded as in any material degree contributing to 
improved cultivation. Compare this with the course 
of things in the United Kingdom, where the rental 

of land rose between 1857 and 1875 by 
Lakd^Improve- more than 11 millions sterling, thus in- 
land LN ENG creasing the capital of the land-owners, 

at thirty years’ purchase, by no less than 
331 millions. During this period, as an eminent 
agricultural authority computes, 15 millions sterling 

have been advanced by the State, or 

interelt^’ds 1 ^y various public companies, for the 

purpose of land improvement, while a 


sum, perhaps three times as large, has been 
expended by individual capitalists. Here, then, 
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following an outlay of 60 millions, is an increased 
capital of five times the amount, not, of course, all 
due immediately to the expenditure on improve- 
ment, but, to a very great extent, connected with 
it. But if 48 millions of acres in the United 
Kingdom admitted of such an outlay, and responded 
to it at once in increased rentals, why have 200 
millions of acres in India — much less well-tilled 
and in the hands of very much poorer cultivators 
— been allowed to remain altogether without this 
invaluable means of improvement? The question 
has been considered by the Famine Commissioners, 

and the failure is, according to them, 

Failure op the to be explained by various defects 
222“ 1N the existing organisation, by the 

obstacles created by inefficient native 
officials, to whom such grants give extra trouble; 
by the delays, expense and troublesome formalities 
accompanying the grant, by the charge of interest, 
the small number of years over which the 
repayments are spread, the early date at which 

they commence, and the rigid rules as to punctual 
repayment. 

The Commissioners suggest several reforms; in 

Proposals op P artic ular they recommend that the 
mission. Gom " P ei *i°d fixed for the discharge of the 

advance should be longer, and that its 
repayment should be effected by means of instal- 
ments so adjusted as to discharge principal and 
interest alike in a given number of years ; this should 
m no case, they consider, be less than fourteen, and 
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Main Cause 
of Failure 
is Want of 
Special 
Superin- 
tendence. 


might be as many as twenty-five ; in the latter case 
only 7 per cent, need be charged. These changes 
would undoubtedly tend to render the system more 
generally popular with the land-owners and to pro- 
mote its more extensive use. 

Ihe main cause of the failure, however, is probably 

to be found in the fact that the manage- 
ment of these advances has been nobody’s 
business in particular, but has been 
merely superadded to the other multi- 
farious duties of the district officer an d 
his subordinates ; while at head-quarters there has 
been no official responsible for the general working 
ot the scheme or interested in its success, or the 
means for increasing its efficiency. 

The remedy for which this state of things appears 

to call is the creation of a department 
whose special business it should be to 
supervise and assist the agricultural and 
industrial development of the country, 
should be responsible for giving every 
assistance to such forms of enter- 
prise as appeared to require the assistance of the 
State, land improvement amongst the rest. Its 
operations in connection with advances for land 

improvement would consist in superin- 
tending the subordinate official agency 
by which the propriety of the grant 
must, in each case, be determined, and 
its employment watched ; in seeing that none of 
that official oppression, for which Indian society 


A Depart- 
ment of Agri- 
culture and 
INDU9TRY. 


and which 
practicable 


Its Duties as 
regards Ad- 
vances for 
Land Im- 
provements. 
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gives such facilities, is allowed to deter the people 
from making use of the system, and in encouraging 
applications for grants whenever it seems likely 
that judicious outlay would increase the productive- 
ness of the soil. Well-digging especially would 
Wells. comm end attention. There are millions 
of acres in India, beyond the reach 
of canal irrigation and exposed to constant risk 
of drought, which might be exempted from this 
terrible risk and rendered infinitely more pro- 
ductive, if they were adequately supplied with the 
wells. In some localities— parts of the Bombay 
Presidency for instance— it is questionable whether 
the money laid out in canals would not have 
been more wisely spent on a mode of irrigation 
better suited to the physical circumstances of the 
country. All the attention of the Public Works 
Department and its officials has been devoted to 
canals, and all the expenditure has been incurred 
on their behalf to the complete neglect of the 
humbler means of improvement. To Sir George 
ouper and the able and vigorous Director of 
Agriculture in the North - Western Provinces 
eongs the credit of having first- recognised the 
necessity of dealing with the subject on an ade- 
qua e scale, and m the systematic manner which 
s importance deserves. In a single instance in 
gal the enthusiasm of an individual officer* 
has borne valuable fruit in the construction or 

* Mr. A. Tytler, Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Sarum. 

16 
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restoration of over 2,000 wells, which the people 
have been induced by his advice and assistance to 
undertake ; and it is certain that there is scarcely 
a district in India, where money, judiciously 
employed in well-sinking, would not earn a good 
rate of interest besides conferring enormous 
benefits on the country. The hindrances to well- 
sinking — and in some provinces the increase in 
the number of wells is lamentably slow — are want 
of capital and enterprise on the part of landowners, 
the precarious footing of tenants, and family or 
village disputes, which render joint action impos- 
sible. To each of these obstructions the action of 
the State should be vigorously and courageously 
applied. The landowner should be obliged to 
learn that he cannot be allowed to go on receiving 
rents from tenants, who live in yearly danger of 
starvation by famine, when his land might be 
efficiently protected by wells from this terrible 
contingency. If he has not spirit or resources for 
the necessary expenditure, the State will incur it 
on his behalf, and add the interest of the expendi- 
ture to the revenue for which his land is already 
responsible : the tenant should be encouraged in 
every way to insist on his holding being thus 


improved and protected, and where the tenant 
himself constructs he should be secure against any 
enhancement of rent on account of the increased 
value of the land, or against ejectment without 
compensation. Wherever a right of occupancy 
exists, the right to sink wells should be explicitly 
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declared. In cases where the dissensions of tribe 
or family make any joint enterprise impossible, the 
Government should undertake it and assess the 
payments on those benefited by the improvement. 
In this way several millions sterling might be 
advantageously employed, and vast tracts of 
country be rendered comparatively safe against 
the direst forms of misery. The energising and 
controlling influence of a central department, with 
ample knowledge and resources, is, however, 
indispensable for the completion of so vast a task. 
When it is considered how much ability, experience, 
patience, and skill have been essential to the com- 
pletion of our canals and railways, it need not 
excite surprise if a correspondingly serious effort is 
required to carry through the no less important 
and difficult project of well-construction, by State 
agency or under State superintendence, to a suc- 
cessful close. 

But the functions of a Department of Agricul- 

Other Duties tUIe and Industt y Would, of course, 

Mm o/ao w" extend to a great variety of subjects; 
cultubb and it would superintend experiments too 

INDUSTRY. X r 

large and costly to be undertaken 
by individuals ; it would collect, systematise, and 
diffuse information, and utilise the experience 
gathered in different circumstances and from 
remote localities ; it would organise agricultural 
fairs, exhibitions, and associations by which local 
interest might be aroused ; it would afford facilities 
to European capitalists anxious to embark in Indian 

16 * 
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projects ; it would introduce new staples and new 
implements, and encourage by proper rewards the 
efforts of inventors to meet the wants of the 
country ; it would supplement the isolated and 
spasmodic efforts of individuals by the continuous 
systematic action of a well-equipped and well-informed 
bureau. 

When we consider the strenuous efforts of the 
Continental States in this direction — that there 
are, for instance, in France no less than 800 

agricultural associations, 20 model agricultural 
institutions, 9 chairs for an agricultural professoriat, 
and 4 agricultural institutes, and that almost every 
petty state in Europe has correspondingly important 
and costly arrangements for the promotion of 
scientific agriculture — while in India scarcely a 
germ of anything of this sort exists, the urgent 

need of such a department, and the importance of 
the work which it would have to undertake, requires 
no further enforcement. For one thing, experi- 
ments of the exact, elaborate, scientific 
scientific order, from which alone any useful 

Experiments. ^ bg hoped) are at present 

impossible; there are neither experts fit to conduct 
experiments, nor the material means of doing so. 
Institutions such as that which Mr. Lawes has 

for many years maintained on a magnificent scale 
at Eothamstead, are required in every Indian 
province, if any advance towards scientific agri- 
culture is to be effected. Many thousands of acres, 
for instance, have of late years become barren 
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from saline efflorescence, but of its real causes and 
remedies little has been ascertained, except that 
the recklessness of canal engineers has in many 
instances contributed to its formation by closing 
up the natural drainage of the country, and so water- 
logging the soil. 

In the same way the structure of Indian soils, 
the effects of intense solar heat, violent electrical 
changes, sand-storms, hot winds, and the down- 
pour of the monsoon — the protection from drought 
which, in some soils, may be obtained by deep 
ploughing — these and a hundred other vital 
questions are, scientifically speaking, unexplored. 
A few isolated inquiries and incomplete experi- 
ments have taught us only how much there is to 
learn, and what enormous consequences the sub- 
stitution of knowledge for ignorance on such 
subjects might produce. But at present the 
Indian Government possesses no machinery by 
which these all-important results may be brought 
about. 

Nor is it in agriculture alone that State aid, 
on a methodical system and important scale, is 
^ _ required. Every branch of industrial 

Other Ftoc- a J 

TioNs of the enterprise stands in need of assistance 

Department. 

such as, in the circumstances of India, 
the Government alone can give. The development 
of manufactures should be taken up seriously and 
pursued with patience and deliberation by officers 
qualified by skill and knowledge to deal with each 
particular branch. All this will cost money, of 
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course, but the outlay would be well repaid. The 

necessity for technical education — of 
Eddcation. which the English nation has at last 

become convinced — is ten times greater 
in India, where technical knowledge is often 
confined to a handful of European experts, and 
the few natives who have under their super- 
intendence acquired a superficial knowledge of 

some particular handicraft. The arts 

Art. 

of India, now endangered by endea- 
vours to supply the European market with cheap 
repetitions of precious antique models, or still 
worse, with vulgar parodies of European forms, 
need to be guarded by State intervention from a 
degeneracy which would rob them of all their 
value. A high standard of taste and workmanship 
has to be maintained, and encouragement has to 
be afforded to the slow elaboration of costly work, 
for which the ordinary chances of the market are 
scarcely sufficient attraction. Thus guided and 
assisted, India, it might be hoped, would soon 
take her place among the great industrial nations 




^of the world. 

The creation of an Agricultural and Industrial 
Department, with a central office at the head- 
I quarters of the Government of India, and sub- 

r 'T ordinate branches in the several provinces, is, I 
d ' venture to think, the most pressing administrative 
want of the day. It would involve the expenditure 
(l — of large sums in organising the machinery with 
/ Twhich it would have 
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services of the experts, through whom alone it could 
render efficient service. Men skilled m various 
branches of technical science must be tempted into 
the service of the Government, and be so remune- 
rated and honoured as to render them content with 
their position. The Civil Service must open its 
ranks to physicists as at present to lawyers and 
scholars; and technical education, varied and 
thorough, such as that which is now offered to 
Englishmen by the “ Yorkshire College ” at Leeds, 
must be brought within the reach of the Indian 
masses. Much patience and skill will, no doubt, 
be necessary for the successful introduction of a 
system, which, though long familiar on the Con- 
tinent, has hardly as yet taken root in England. 
Many mistakes will be committed, and much needless 
outlay probably be incurred ; but whatever be the 
cost of the system, the advantages which might be 
expected from its introduction are so great, and the 
need for such assistance is so urgent, that the task 
of devising and elaborating the means for its 
establishment in India ought no longer to be 
deferred. The country is perfectly well able to 
pay for this new avenue to comfort and wealth for 
millions, now toiling at unremunerative tasks, or 
enduring in enforced idleness the grievous burthen 
of hereditary penury. If this were not so, it would 
be necessary to inquire how the funds for laying out 
this via salutis might be best retrenched from less 
essential topics of expenditure. As it is, the Indian 
Government is in the happy position of the proprietor 
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HATTON. 


of a vast undeveloped estate, who has only to decide 
to which of various schemes of profitable improve- 
ment his surplus rental shall be devoted, and who 
can borrow on favourable terms as much money as 

I 

he pleases for projects too large to be attempted 
without recourse to a loan. 




Large portions of India are and must ever be liable 
l to serious agricultural vicissitudes. The 

India to autumn harvest, which to a large extent 

supplies the staple diet of the population, 
depends on the adequacy and timeliness of that great 
rain-bearing current known as the south-west mon- 
soon ; while the winter harvest, which in Upper India 
is the more valuable of the two, requires for its 
success, not only that the summer rains should be 
sufficient for the preparation of the soil, but that 
there should be throughout the winter occasional 
rainfall sufficient to mature the crops. 

Both the summer and winter rainfall, however, are 

subject to frequent disturbances. Not 

OhSSter only does the volume of the vapour- 
oftob Mon- laden current vary from year to year in 

amount and strength of movement as 
it approaches the coast of India, but its advance 
across the country depends on numerous physical 
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influences of which little is known beyond the 
irregularity of their action and effects. The main 
cause of the in-draught of air during the summer 
monsoon is the increased heat and consequent 
diminution of atmospheric pressure in the northern 
part of India, and a corresponding increase of 
pressure in the south ; and the slightest disturb- 
ance of the gradual diminution of pressure from 
south to north is certain to produce grave results 
on the rainfall. The controlling causes of the 
variations in atmospheric pressure are but partially 
understood ; but it is the opinion of those best 
acquainted with the subject that, besides the great 
cosmical conditions which are probably connected 
with changes in the surface of the sun, and which 
affect the entire globe, there are certain local 
influences in India connected with the snowfall of 
the Himalayas, and the effect of the winter rains 
in cooling the atmosphere, which render the move- 
ments and character of the monsoon exceptionally 
difficult of calculation. That portion of the 
current which, advancing across the Indian Ocean, 
first strikes the Western Ghats, sheds a vast 
portion of its contents on the opposing mountain 
heights ; the region immediately to the eastward, 
consequently, gets but a scanty supply. Again, 

the more easterly inland portions of 
“ E southern India depend for their rain- 

supply mainly on an in-draught from 
the Bay of Bengal which occurs late in the autumn, 
and this frequently is either diverted by cyclones or 
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other interruptions in the bay, or spends itself near 
the coast. Upper India, again, owes its rainfall 
partly to a stream of air which has first to traverse 
the Great Indian Desert and the sultry plains of 
Sindh and Rajpootana, partly to a current which, 
checked in its eastward course by the mountain 
ranges of Burmah, travels up the Bay of Bengal, 
is arrested by the mountain ranges in the north- 
east of that province, is again diverted to the 
westward by the Himalayas, and sheds itself, as it 
travels up the valley of the Ganges, on the great 
plain country of Bengal. It is obvious that before 
the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab are 
reached, the current must to a great extent have 
spent its force, and that any accidental obstacle, 
such as, for instance, the intervention of a tract of 
country in which the atmospheric pressure happens 
to be in excess, may altogether arrest it. The 
consequence is that, although there are many parts 
of India where the rainfall is uniformly ample, 
there are many regions which are in ordinary years 
reached by an attenuated rain-current, and which 
are continually liable to have their slender supply 
altogether cut short, or so seriously curtailed as 
to ensure disaster. The southern parts of the 
Punjab which lie remote from the Himalayas and 

bordering on the great desert — the 
India espe- southern and western parts of the 

xo^deo^ot^ North-Western Provinces, and notably 

the region between Delhi and Agra — 
the north and west of Rajpootana — the uplands of 
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Bombay beyond the Western Ghats, and the high 
inland tracts of Madras, Hyderabad, and Mysore — 
are all so situated that the force of the monsoon is 
always greatly diminished before it reaches them, 
and that a feeble monsoon is very likely either not 
to reach them at all, or to be too late to save the 
crops. 

In these districts it is that the scene of famine 
disaster has usually been found. Other portions of 
the country, though suffering at far longer intervals, 
are not entirely exempt, as the calamity which 
befell Orissa in 1865, after an interval of eighty 
years, attested with terrible emphasis ; and the 
famine in Behar, in 1873, though controversies 
have always existed as to the extent of the disaster, 
was at any rate sufficiently serious to remind us 
that, even in Bengal, distress, arising from crop 
failure on a serious scale, is a contingency for 
which the people and the Government must be 
prepared. 

The following table, taken from the report of the 

Famine Commission, shows the principal 

List of . ’ r r 

Fascines. famines of the century, the number of 

asterisks indicating roughly the degree 
of severity of each : — 
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1803 

1823-5 

1882-3 

1887-8 

1845 

1853-4 

1860-1 

1865-6 

1868-9 

1878-4 

1876-8 


Province. 

North-West Provinces** . 
Madras** 

Bombay* 

Madras*** 

Bombay* 

Hyderabad* 

North-West Provinces*** 
Rajpootaua** . 

Bombay* 

Madras** 

Hyderabad** . 
North-West Provinces** 
Punjab** 

Native States** 
Bengal*** 

Madras** 

Mysore* 

Hyderabad* . 

Bombay* 

Rajpootana*** 
North-West Provinces** 
Punjab** 

Central Provinces** 
Bombay* 

Bengal** 

North-West Provinces* 
Oudli* . 

Madras*** 

Mysore*** 

Hyderabad** . . * 

Bombay*** 

North-West Provinces** 
Oudh** . 

Punjab** 


i 


Area 

affected in 
thousands of 
square miles. 

20 

110 


) 

i 


- 

-/ 


130 


118 

25 

30 


53 £ 


180 


296 


54 


267 


Popnlation 
affected, in 
millions. 

8 

18 

22 

28 

8 * 

3 

20 
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The general results of these figures may be 

summed up by saying that, except 

General Re- . _ 

sult as to Burmah and East Bengal, where the 
of Famines. rainfall never fails, and Scindh, where 

R i} 5 

rain never comes, and the population 
depends solely on river- irrigation, some part or 
other of India suffers from famine two years in 
every nine ; that on the average 20 millions of 
people, or a twelfth of the population, are affected 
on each occasion, and that, consequently, the 
Jesuit is equivalent to the whole population of 
240 millions suffering once in fifty-four years, or 
rather less often than twice in a century. As 
four-fifths of the number are British subjects, it 
would follow that, on the average, 3£ millions 
are affected annually. The five great famines of 
the present century have each affected, on the 
average, a population of 40 millions, and they 
have occurred at intervals varying from two or 
three years to forty, and averaging on the whole 
twelve years. Previous to the Orissa famine of 
1865-66 Bengal had been exempt for eighty-one 
years, and the two greatest known famines of the 
North-Western Provinces, those of 1783 and 1837, 
were separated by an interval of fifty- three years. 
On the whole it may be said that in each of the 
provinces, except Bengal, a famine of some sort 
may be expected every eleven or twelve years, and 
a great famine about twice in a century. Taking 
the whole of India, a famine of some sort may be 
expected in one province or another every fourth 
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or fifth year, and a bad famine one year in 
twelve. 

Before the introduction of railways a wide-spread 
famine was naturally regarded as a calamity the 

results of which any human effort was 
^/cuaxge wholly unable to control, or even materi- 

EFFECTED BY J 

Railways IN a p Y a ll ev iate. Cattle being the only 
the Possibility j . 

of Famine means of transport, and the cattle being, 

KELIEF. 

necessarily, amongst the earliest sufferers, 
it was impossible to carry food, even if food had been 
procurable, on any such scale as would compensate 
for the loss of a crop or provide for any but the 
merest fraction of the suffering population. A 
famine was, accordingly, felt to be among the 
great natural visitations — of the same class as 
cyclones, storm-waves, or earthquakes — with which 
the human race is impotent to struggle. Now, 
however, that we have 10,000 miles of- railway- 
line available for food transport, and can increase 
this mileage to any extent we please, the 
task of relieving famine distress is — if not com- 
pletely, at any rate to a very material extent — 
brought within the range of practical administra- 
tion. 

During the famine year of 1877, 3£ millions of 
tons of food were moved by railways from one part 

c/ E ffect of country to another, and it is 

Railways in believed that, in addition to 2 millions 

Famine Relief. 

of tons brought into the distressed 
districts of the south by sea and distributed by the 
railways inland during the period of dearth, the 
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railways themselves imported 1 or millions of 
tons. Taking one ton as food enough for six 
persons for a year, these figures would imply that 
a year’s food for 19 or 20 millions of people was 
conveyed during the famine to the scene of distress, 
and that human life to this extent was saved. 
This result, however, was effected with the mere 
rudiments of a railway system. None of the most 
affected parts were traversed by more than a single 
line, and the great province of Mysore depended 
for the existence of a large portion of its popula- 
tion, for months together, on a single branch line 
from the already over-taxed Madras Railway. Large 
portions of the country, again, were beyond the 
sphere of railway operations, and were dependent 
for food on cattle transport from the various depots 
to which the railways brought it. Still, the fact 
that food w r as actually sent, during the famine, 
from a distance of more than 2,000 miles to the 
distressed provinces, and that, even at existing 

rates, its price would not necessarily be 
Cheapness enhanced to the trader more than by 

of Railway 

Transport. three farthings per pound by this long 

Xv* 171 * _ 

transport — indicates clearly enough the 
possibility of establishing such an equilibrium of 
prices throughout the country, and such a speedy 
readjustment of any temporary disturbance of that 
equilibrium as would render famine, in the real 
sense of the word, as impossible in India as it is, 
at present, in England. 

It is with a view to this state of things that 
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famines must now be considered, and it is, accord- 
ingly, useless to look back for instruc- 
Little to be ^ion famines which occurred previous 

LEARNT FROM 

Famines to the existence of these facilities, 

before Intro- 

ddction of aided, as they are, by the scarcely less 

Railways. 7 ^ 1 

important agency of the 20,000 miles 
of telegraph wire which now afford means of in- 
stantaneous communication with every part of the 
country. 

If we may accept the recent famine of 1876-78 

in Southern India — the worst for com- 

Extreme 

Limit of pro- binded extents and severity on record 

BABLE FUTURE 

Famines. — as the extreme measure of our future 

R 26 

liability, we find that it was “intense” 
over an area of 105,000 square miles with a popu- 
lation of 19 millions, “severe” over an area of 
66,000 square miles with a population of 11 mil- 
lions, and “slight” over an area of 34,000 square 
miles and a population of 6 millions. Those parts 
only in which the famine was “ intense ” or 
“ severe ” were found to require assistance, so that 
a population of 30 millions, spread over an area 
of 170,000 square miles, and in more or less acute 
distress for a period ranging between one and two 
years, may be taken as the utmost probable limit 
of simultaneous distress. It must be remembered, 
however, that, on this occasion, the drought in 
the south was followed by the worst failure of the 
autumn rains ever known in Upper India, and that 
the North-West Provinces, having lost most of the 
autumn crop, were rescued at the last moment, by 

17 
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Numbers 

RELIEVED IN 

Madras and 
Bombay. 


a lucky fall of rain, from a calamity which would 
have added terribly to the proportion of the famine 
in the south. Taking this latter, however, as our 

standard, we find that in Madras more 
than three-quarters of a million of 
sufferers, or 5 per cent, of the dis- 
tressed population, were relieved daily 
for nearly two years, the daily numbers rising in 
the worst months as high as 2£ millions. In 
Bombay about 320,000 people, or 3J per cent, of 
the affected population, were relieved daily for 
upwards of a year, the maximum numbers reaching 
half a million daily. In the Bengal famine of 

1873-74, where relief was profuse and 

The Beiiar . 

Famine op often mdiscrimmating, about 10 per 

cent, of the affected population received 
help, in some form or other, for a period averaging 
nine months, and this ratio was doubled during 
the worst months. Judging from these experi- 
ences, and the general history of the 
subject, the Famine Commissioners 
calculate that the largest population, 
likely to be severely affected by famine 
on any one occasion may be put at 30 millions. 
Of these 15 per cent., or 4J millions, are likely to 
require relief during the worst months of the 
famine, and 7 or 8 per cent., or about 2J millions, 
to require continuous assistance for a year. These 
proportions, the Commissioners point out, provide 
for relief on a scale about double that given in 
the Madras and Bombay famine of 1876-78. 


Estimate of 
Numbers to 

BE RELIEVED. 

R. 26 and 33. 
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Assuming, as we may, that 3j millions of British 
subjects, on the average, suffer annually from 

famine, relief, on the scale now pro- 
posed, would be afforded annually to 
Reuef ' 245,000 persons, and this at £5 per 
head would involve an annual outlay of lj mil- 
lions, a sum which corresponds, with satisfactory 
exactness, to the l£ millions which the Govern- 
ment of India now dedicates annually to this 
object. 

The main features of Indian famines are 


extremely uniform. The first rumours 

Obneral In- ^ 

cidents of of trouble come from district officers 

Droughts. . _ , a 

in the shape of reports of a delayed, 
inadequate, or irregular monsoon. The fields are 
described as drying up ; a few weeks more must 
decide whether the crop can be saved ; the people 
are anxious, the money-lenders alarmed, prices 
are rising in anticipation of the approaching 
dearth. Still the much -wished -for clouds delay 
their arrival, or still more tantalising, gather and 
pass away, leaving none of their treasure behind. 
The uncheckered sky blazes on pitilessly, day after 
day, as if in derision of the scorched, brown plains 
below: presently there is no more room for doubt 
or for hope : the harvest is destroyed : the season 
°f plenty, of cheap prices, of high wages, of 
abundant meals, of comparative ease, of laying by 
a little hoard for the year’s consumption, of paying 
off the long-owed arrear of rent or revenue, of the 
simple rustic festivity — has passed, leaving behind 

17 * 
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it a population with empty garners, and light 
purses, face to face with at least six months of 
struggle and privation. The first effect of the 

drought has been to stop all field 

First Effects 

of Drought. labour, and thus to throw the great 

R. 41. ° 

mass of the labouring population out 
of employment. For one thing, such labour has 
become useless and impracticable : and if it were 
not so, the landowners, with lowered funds and 
shortened credit, are unable to incur any expense. 
In the houses of the well-to-do, the precious stores 
of grain are hoarded with a more jealous care than 
ever : prices rise to double, treble, and sometimes 
four times their usual rate : everyone is on short 
commons : the pasture fails, the trees have been 
stripped, the very thatches used as forage — the' 
cattle are dying by thousands. The population, 
anxious,, restless and alarmed, begins to move : 
great streams of wanderers flow off in the direc- 
tion of parts of the country where rumour reports 
that the drought has not extended : other poverty- 
stricken crowds pour into the great cities and lie 
squalid and half-famished about the streets : 
others, again, quit their villages, where life is no 
longer possible, and wander, aimless and dejected, 
about the country, soon, too often, to sink ex- 
hausted by the wayside, or to be brought prostrate 
and moribund into the rural police-station. The 
small landowners and tenants curtail every expense, 
hoard every resource, and prepare themselves for a 
period of endurance which, tradition warns them, 
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must last till the winter crops ripen, or, if they 
fail, for a year or more : all those who live upon 
others (and their tribe is legion) begin to be 
pinched : the professional mendicant, who lives 
ordinarily in comparative ease on the subscriptions 
of the charitable, finds his supplies running short : 
then the petty village artizans and traders begin 
to suffer as the ordinary traffic of the village is 
curtailed : in a few weeks the official of a famine- 
stricken district may find a population of hundreds 
of thousands of enfeebled, frightened, demoralised 
people on his hands, with nothing but his energy, 
promptitude, and skill between them and destruc- 
tion. 


Such is the administrative problem which the 

Government is called upon, in some part 

wmcH E GovERN- ^e country or another, every four or 
TO five years to solve — a strain of no insig- 
nificant character alike on its official 
machinery and its finances, when it is re- 
membered that the additional burthen has, to a 
very large extent, to be borne by shoulders 
already sorely overweighted with the multi- 

farious claims of an Administration which is every 
year becoming more thorough and efficient, and, 
consequently, making larger demands on the 
energies of those by whom it is carried on. On 

importance ^is account, if on no other, it is of 
EmciENcr 4 supreme importance that the Admini- 
stration, from its highest to its lowest 
grades, should be in the hands of vigorous, able 
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men, with the nerve, courage, fertility of resource, 
buoyancy of spirit, and firmness of resolution 
necessary to cope with a grave emergency. The 
history of Indian famines could not be truly 
written without the admission that, amid many 
honourable records of zeal and ability, there have 
been instances in which the inherent miseries of the 
situation have been aggravated by the personal 
shortcomings of those entrusted with its manage- 
ment. If the highest local authority fails in 
foresight, judgment, or vigour, the course of a 
famine becomes that of a battle fought by a 
commander who lacks the requisites of successful 
strategy. Confusion, unpreparedness, Ignorance, 
or misappreciation of facts, vacillating councils, 
contradictory orders, hesitation at head-quarters, 


disobedience and disorder in the ranks — all these 
ingredients of defeat have, on more occasions than 
one, contributed to turn the combat with famine 
into something little short of a disaster. In the 
same way, if the general discipline of the service 
in any province is lax — if promotion has been 
granted on other grounds than competence — 
if the supervision has been occasional and per- 
functory — if men have been allowed, as has 
frequently been the case, to drift, by mere length 
of service, into posts for which they are by 
character or temperament unfitted, nothing can 
avert a catastrophe. A fire on board a ship, with 
incompetent officers and an undisciplined and 
disorderly crew, is not less easy of control or more 
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likely to be got under than famine in a province 
where indolence, favouritism, or a spirit of laissez 
faire have been allowed to sap the efficiency of the 
official body. Every executive officer in India, it 
must be remembered, from a Governor downwards, 
may have to take part in the administration of 
famine relief, and in this, at whatever point nerve, 
character, or judgment are wanting, there is certain 
to be a disaster. The service must, accordingly, if 
we are to hope for success in the struggle, be main- 
tained at a high pitch of discipline and efficiency, 
and its ranks, as far as possible, be filled with men 
adequate not only for the discharge of current duties, 
but with a reserve of power ready for periods of 
exceptional strain. 

Personal zeal and ability, however, will avail but 

little on such occasions unless they are 
aCbSISdb. aided by the knowledge and foresight 
a^coltom w hich are attainable only by systematic 

and continuous action on the part of 
the State, formulating the results of 
numerous isolated experiences, and extending the 
area of observation over long periods of time. For 
this purpose the Famine Commission has recom- 
mended the creation of a Department, both with 
the Government of India and in every province, 
one of whose special duties it would be to collect 
information as to the agricultural prospects of the 
country, to read that information in the light of 
past experience, and to judge of the degree and 
lorm of relief which the Government should, on 
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:doo 


Famine Com- 
missioner. 


involved in the creation of such a department, 
might legitimately be defrayed out of the II millions 
which the Government of India now annually devotes 
to famine-relief. Arrangements for the collection ot 
such information and ior its intelligent use are, in 
fact, famine-relief measures of none the less vital 
importance because they are taken beiore the famine 
has actuallv begun. 

% a 

Another proposal for securing a high standard ot 

efficiency in the management ot famines 
is, that on the occasion ot any serious 
drought, the administration ot relief, in 
all its various branches, should be concentrated in 
a single officer, of known aptitude, and, il possible, 
special experience — who should be placed in 
command of all relief operations, be personally 
responsible for their adequacy, and become the 
channel by which all instructions issued by the 
Government on the subject would reach the officers 
concerned. 

Assuming that the Government is in possession 
_ of the necessary knowledge, and has at 

Evils to be 

COMBATED IL 

Faube Relief. . . ^ ^ ■, 

ot carrying out its orders efficiently, and 
duly organized ior the encounter, we next come to 
the precise mode in which relief is to be giyen. The 

(I)Hige! Pbices. mam evils t0 be met are : U) a S reat 

aomccwul F enhancement of prices which makes life 

difficult to all, and impossible to many ; 
(2) the paralysis of agricultural employ- 
ment, by which the wage-earning portion 


combated is its command a body of officials capable 


Rossct or 
Food. 
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of the community is thrown out of work ; and 
(3), in some instances, an actual insufficiency of 
food necessary for the support of the population. 
Of these troubles, the first and third are, to a 
large extent, within the immediate control of 
the State. The question whether there shall ever 
again exist in any part of India that dreadful 
state of things, when food is not obtainable at 

any price, or that scarcely less dreadful 

Effect of j f . J 

Railways on condition when the enhancement of 

price is practically prohibitory to 
all but the wealthy, is entirely one of railway- 
construction. As, even now, food can be carried 
at three -farthings per lb. from one end of India 
to another — a rate which will, we may hope, be 
considerably reduced — and as there is always food 
to be had at normal prices in one province or 
another, it is obvious that anything like absence 
of food or prohibitive enhancement of price must 
become impossible in every part of the country 
which is brought fairly within the scope of the 
railway system. Throughout the late famine there 
were districts where grain was almost valueless 
from its profuse abundance and the absence of 
any means of carrying it to a profitable market : 
a few hundred miles away it was selling for 
months together at prices which implied such 
general distress as defied the utmost efforts of 
the State to counteract its dire results on the 
population. Railway extension is, in fact, beyond 
all comparison, the most potent remedy against 
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F. S. 25 March 
1881, §48. 


famines, but at the present rate of progress it 
will be long before this remedy is more than very 
partially applied. About 1,100 miles of new line 

were opened in 1880-81, and 1,100 more 
are under construction during the present 
year : but the annual expenditure of 1| 
millions, which is the present Imperial grant for 
railway construction, spread over the enoimous 
area of 1J- millions of square miles, which has 
to be covered, cannot, it is obvious, do more 
than alleviate in an almost inappreciable degiee 
the pressing deficiences of the country in this 
respect. 

The sum of millions has been accepted as the 
limit of annual expenditure upon productive public 
works, from an idea — certainly not borne out by the 

present state of things — that this is 
the largest sum which could be advan- 
tageously raised in India ;* and it is 
hoped that private European enterprise 
will supplement the acknowledged short- comings ol 

the Government in respect of canal and 

F. S. 1881, § 84. , • 

railway construction. 

Leaving aside the consideration of the policy of 

abandoning a magnificent source ot 
State Interest 0 T v 

in Railway public income, which Indian railways 

CONSTRUCTION. * , 

will certainly hereafter become, there 
remains the question how far it is permissible lor 
Government to leave to the chances of private 

* Despatch of the Government of India to the Seoretary of State, 
13 October 1876. 


POUCY OF 
TRUSTING TO 
private En- 
terprise. 
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enterprise the completion of a task for which no 
body has such good opportunities as itself, and in 
the completion of which no public company coaid 
be so deeply interested. Railways pay in India, 
not so much in direct returns on capital invested, 
as in the enormous stimulus which they give to 
agriculture and trade, the numerous avenues to 
wealth which the } 7 open up, and the immunity 
which they afford from the horrors of famine. In 
none of these objects have European capitalists 
the least personal interest ; and the necessary 
consequence of throwing this branch of enterprise 
open to speculators will be that, while lines which 
are quite certain to pay largely — such as, for 

instance, that now under consideration, 
F ' S '§90°~ 81 * from Calcutta to Jessore and Khoolnea 

— may be taken up by companies, and 
their profits thus be lost to the State, less pro- 
fitable but equally important lines will be left 
upon the hands of Government, which will thus 
find itself in the monopoly of all the unremunerative 
projects. • 

Another objection, from a famine point of view, 
to the policy of allowing railway construction to 
pass into the hands of companies, is that any- 


Evils of 
Diveusity 
of System. 


thing which creates a diversity of 
interest or of system, is so far a 
diminution of the utility of railways 


in the relief ot distress. The great essential for 


famine relief is that the entire railway system 
of the country should be uniform, harmonious, 
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contrived on a general, preconceived plan, with 
each of its details so adjusted to all the rest as 
best to promote the common end. The various 
lines, for instance, must he so designed as that 
each may be able to dispose of the traffic 
which the others may bring to it, and that the 
chain, so to speak, may be of equal strength 
throughout. Above all, the traffic regulations 
must be prescribed from a central authority, and 
exempt from the possibility of local diversity of 
plan. On the occasion of the last famine there 
were blocks of traffic at certain points, where 
different systems joined, and friction ensued, 
which produced the most serious consequences ; 
and the same result would be inevitable if India 
were covered by a variety of- companies, each with 
its own view's and interests to promote, and all 
owing but a partial allegiance to the central 

authority. On the other hand, there 

SnccEss of ’ . 

State Manage- is nothing in our past experience to 
wats and Post justify the beliei that the agents 01 

public companies will be more efficient 
or economical than Government officials. The 
guaranteed companies can boast of no single 


point of superiority over the State Lines ; and 
the two occasions on which companies have been 
entrusted with irrigation projects — the Orissa and 
Madras Companies — are the very worst instances, 
which the history of public works in India affords, 
of ill-considered design, unskilful management, 
and ignominious failure. On both occasions the 
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Government has been obliged, on grounds of 
public policy, to take over a bankrupt concern 
for a sum lamentably in excess of that for which 
its own officers could have constructed the work 
in question. On the other hand, the really 
splendid results achieved by the Post Office are a 
cogent proof that the State is at least as competent 
as any private body to conduct a huge commercial 
undertaking with economy to itself and satisfaction 
to the public. 

As regards this branch of the subject, accord- 
ingly, there is, I venture to submit, 

Pp q ENT 

Expenditure good ground for doubting whether the 
on Railways -»•, 

insufficient, expenditure on railways has not been 

unnecessarily restricted, and the indus- 
trial development of the country and its immunity 
from famine been unnecessarily postponed by the 
rules at present prescribed as to exjienditure on 
productive public works. To put the matter in 
a few words, the Government of India has a 
normal surplus of 4 or 5 millions, besides the pro- 
vincial surpluses ; it has excellent facilities for 
borrowing on favourable terms; it has a vast 
territory, mostly unprovided with railways, and 
requiring at the very least 10,000 miles more than 
at present : but in which railways, besides im- 
mediately increasing the wealth of the people and 
protecting them to a large extent from dearth, 
promise a large eventual return. So successful 
have been the productive works hitherto under- 
taken that the net charge on account of them is 
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3} millions . less than it was twelve years ago. So 

improved is the credit of the Govern - 
f , s , § 1 97 1 ' 82 ’ ment that, notwithstanding all additions 

to its debt, its interest charge is yearly 
decreasing, and still further opportunities of reducing 
it will soon occur. In these circumstances, are 
If millions and a share of a precarious sum of 
} million in years when there happens to be 
no famine expenditure, the utmost which a far- 
sighted, sagacious, and enterprising proprietor would 
expend on his estate ? Would he not rather 
consider how much was necessary to develop and 
secure his lands, how much could be advantageously 
borrowed, and proceed thereupon to carry out such 
improvements as he could with the least possible 
delay ? 

We have seen how powerful is the action of 
railways in mitigating the effects of drought to the 
classes who have the where-with-all to buy food, 
and that, so far as these classes are concerned, the 
extension of railways is the best measure of pro- 
tection. 


There are, however, other means by which direct 

relief can be afforded to these classes. 

OU8PEN8ION 

and Remission -Lue payment of their revenue may be 

op L±nd 47 

Revenue. postponed to more favourable times, a 

corresponding concession being secured 
for the tenants in those cases in which the revenue 
payer is a landlord. This form of relief has fre- 


quently been the topic of controversy. Under 
native governments, where the nominal revenue 
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is generally the highest that can be ■ paid in a 
prosperous year, such concessions are a matter of 
course, but^ with the diminution and fixedness of 
the State demand introduced by the English, the 
principle in view has been that the margin of good 
years should provide for bad, and that only in very 
exceptional cases should indulgence be allowed. 
Still it has been found that postponement of the 
State demand is a very substantial assistance to 
the people, and one which, with their existing 
habits, cannot safely be foregone. Experience has 
shown that the arrears are generally paid up in the 
course of a year or two, ultimate remission being 
found necessary only in extraordinary disasters. 
The small degree in which tlie landowning classes, 

as a whole, are prostrated by such a 

Small Effects i *i • -i . • . n n 

of famines on calamity in modern times was evidenced 

by the fact that throughout the recent 
famine in Madras and Bombay, the 
area of land, held of the Government, actually 

increased, and the revenue was con- 

R. 30. 

siderably greater than the average of 
preceding years. No more reassuring proof of the 
substantial prosperity of this part of the popu- 
lation could be given. As to this form of relief 
the chief lessons taught by experience appear to 
be that it should be afforded with sufficient prompt- 
ness to allow its full benefit being felt — on settled 
rules, so as to avoid favouritism and corruption ; 
and that it should be invariably accompanied by 
precautions for securing that the indulgence con- 
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ceded to the landlords, should not be monopolised 
by them, hut extended in due proportion to their 
tenants. For this, in all parts of India except 
the North-Western Provinces, legislation would be 
necessary. 

Another mode of helping the landowners through 

the season of pressure is the free use 
Advances for of the system of State loans for agri- 

Land Improve- * . 

ment. p. 128. cultural improvements, to which reference 

has already been made. This, wherever 
it can be carried out, has the excellent result 

of enabling a landowner permanently 

Chapter VII. ° A . 

to increase the resources of Ins land 
by giving employment at a time when thousands 
are out of work, when every rupee spent in wages 
goes far to lessen the general disruption of society 
and its attendant evils. For this purpose the 
action of a well-organised department, already 
familiar with the subject, would be simply in- 
valuable. 

Hitherto we have been dealing with classes which, 

however straightened in their fortunes 

Tiie Labourers , r . , 

are the chief by iamme, do not, as a rule, require 
Belief. the assistance of the State in the form 

of public charity. We now come to those 
whom a famine actually reduces to pauperism — the 
great wage -earning class, both regular agricultural 
labourers and village servants and artificers, to 
whom a drought implies loss of employment, and 
thus of sustenance. The agricultural labourer is, 
for the most part, even in prosperous times, hardly 

18 
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removed from wliat in an European society would 
be regarded as abject poverty. He is greatly shut 
out from the sympathies of the superior classes, 
and his relief could not safely be entrusted to their 
hands. It is essential that the State should help 
him. On the other hand, it is absolutely necessary, 
if general pauperization and demoralization are to 
be escaped, that he should not be encouraged to 
throw himself unnecessarily upon public charity, 
and that indiscriminate charity, with its long 
train of abuses, should be sedulously avoided. 
The general result, to which the experience of past 

generai famines has led, is that the only satis- 
Experiexce is factory mode of testing necessitv is by 

IN FAVOUR OF v J ° 

relief by the establishment of public works and 

Public Works # A 

for the able- by making the grant of relief con- 

bodied. : . ° 6 

ditional on the performance of a task, 
so adjusted as to be well within the labourer’s 
powers, in return for which he receives a wage 

sufficient, at ruling prices, to sustain him in health 
and strength. The bulk of the labouring popu- 
lation being thus provided for, those who from 

age, infirmity, or other causes, are unable to 

home Relief W 01 ’k> are relieved in their villages 

for the under as exact supervision, and with 

as many precautions against neglect, 
on the one hand, and imposture on the other, as 
the resources of the Government allow ; while 

Poor-houses P rovision is made in poor-houses for 
for the Home- those portions of the population which 

LESS. ^ ^ 

having got astray from their villages, 


Feeble. 
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or having no houses, are from any cause unfit for 

employment on public works. 

Such, in rough outline, is the system which I 

believe, without exception, all the 

Details of tue . , . . , , * 

System much most experienced administrators oi 

famine relief have approved. As to its 
details there is scarcely one as to which strong 

differences of opinion have not prevailed, nor 
would it be right that I should attempt to examine 
them here. The Government of India will pro- 
bably deliver its judgment on the facts and 
arguments recently laid before it by the Com- 

mission ; but experience will suffice to show how 
far those arguments are sound. It would be use- 
less and unfair to pretend in such a volume as the 
present to discuss the subject, or even to array 
the numerous and highly diversified subjects which 
present themselves under each heading for dis- 

cussion. The relief of hundreds of thousands of 
the poorest people, whose ordinary routine of life 
has been suddenly broken up and who find them- 
selves, enfeebled and resourceless, face to face with 
suffering and death in one of its most dreadful 
forms — must always be a work full of difficulty, 
pain and disappointment. Promptitude — system — 
a distinct policy clearly enunciated and efficiently 
carried out — the avoidance of all that can alarm 
people who are already, and most justly, panic- 
stricken — judicious firmness in resisting undue 
concessions — watchful humanity in seeing that 
general rules do not work oppressively to in- 

18 * 
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dividuals — the courage, patience and devotion which 
happily are never wanting where tasks of toil and 
danger have to be accomplished, — these have on 
past occasions done much, and will in the future, 
we may hope, do still more towards the alleviation 
of suffering and the prevention of mortality ; but a 
famine can never be otherwise than a long tragedy, 
and the only really consoling view of the matter 
is that which shows us, in the future, a community 
better fortified in all its ranks against climatic 
vicissitudes, which are among the essential con- 
ditions of its existence, and more able to grapple 
with difficulties which, though great, are certainly 
not more serious than those which many of 
the Western nations have successfully overcome. 
Towards this goal the people of India appear to 
be advancing at a rate at which the philanthropist 
may rejoice, and which the Government, to which 
that advance is mainly due, may, with excusable 
pride, reckon among the most splendid and most 
solidly satisfactory of its administrative achieve- 
ments. 



CHAPTER IX. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 


rd 8’dAAa 7rpos tto\lv re kcu Otov<i 

kolvovs aywas Sevres tv iravrjyvptL 
(3ov\tva6fJL€(r8a : Kai to ptv koA.(os t\ov 

07TU)S XjpOV%OV tv p.tVtL, (Sov\tVTtOV. 
otio St Kai 8ei (jxippAKuiv 7rauovL<MV y 
7/TOl KtaVTtS fj Ttp.OVTt$ iv<f)pOVlD<i y 
7rttpaa6p.tcr6a 7 rrjp.' airorpaj/ai votrov. 

Agam. 815. 

I shall endeavour, in conclusion, to summarise 

the results which the foregoing chapters 
sS^v. have been intended to establish, and to 

enumerate the principal improvements 
to which, in my judgment, it is desirable that 
public attention should be directed. As regards 
the latter, the strongest claim to attention that I can 
urge, is that, in every instance, without exception, 
they originate with persons practically acquainted 
with India and its inhabitants. Many of them, it 
will be seen, have been specifically recommended by 

the Famine Commissioners, and are examined at 
length in their report. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY. 


Population. 


Chapter I. 

pp. 6-10. 


The population of India, four-fifths of it directly 

or indirectly agricultural, is already in 
the occupation of the greater portion 
of the country, in many instances crowding on 

the soil and pressing close on the 
means of subsistence : almost every- 
where the numbers are greatly in 
excess of the requirements of agriculture. There 

are, however, several areas of con- 
PP . 18-20. siderable size, on which a surplus 

population might find scope, supposing 
natural inclination, the dread of change, super- 
stition, and the other discouraging influences to 
be overcome. 

Several of the most destructive agencies — inva- 
sions, inter-tribal war, and local violence — have been 
either wholly removed or materially restricted ; 
it is probable, accordingly, that the population 

has increased and is increasing. It 
SSSSSZ is, however, still checked by a high 
p 12 * general death-rate, and by occasional 

great enhancements of mortality ; while the increase 
has been met partly by large additions to the 
cultivated area, partly by the larger yield secured 
by irrigation, partly by a general reduction of the 
share in the profits of the soil claimed by the 
State. This share, which, under the preceding 
dynasties, was often so high as to sweep oft the 
entire margin of profit, has under British rule 

been reduced, in the largest and most 
P 140 fertile province to 3 per cent, of the 
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gross out-turn, and in others to rates ranging below 
5 and 7£ per cent. 

The soil is tilled in Madras, Bombay, and large 

portions of Upper India, by occupants 
TBNimEs. w h 0 hold direct of the State ; in 

pp> — 60 , 

Bengal wholly, and in the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh partially, and to a less 

degree in the Punjab, by tenants holding under 
the persons who hold of Government. There are 

unmistakable indications that, on the 

CoNDmos whole, the wealth and general well- 

of Land- being of these classes have greatly 

HOLDING ° w v 

Cla o^ 9E o 9 a increased of late years, and that, in 

pp a Jb-oO. 

many instances, they enjoy a sub- 
stantial prosperity ; there are, however, several 
localities and classes which form important ex- 
ceptions to the general rule, and which call for 
remedial measures. Below the landholders come 


General 
Condition 
of Land- 
holding 
Classes. 
pp. 26-30. 


a large class of labourers, who are 
L -~ scarcely removed from poverty, and 

are wholly unable to resist any ex- 
ceptional strain ; the fortunes of another large 
class, the village servants and rural artificers, are 
closely bound up with the prosperity of the 
agricultural classes, and sink when they are in 
distress. Throughout every grade in society are 
large numbers of family and other dependants, 
whose rights are generally recognised ; at the 

bottom of all is a large class of professional 
mendicants. 


Over the whole of Bengal, a third of Madras, 
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V most of Oudli, and large portions of the North-West 

Provinces and the Punjab, a class of 

Landlords . . 

and Tenants, rent -receivers has been created, or 
P . -i and ch. v. g rown U p ? between the Government 

and the occupants of the soil ; the rights of the 
occupant, which originally did not fall short of 
complete fixity of tenure, subject to a moderate 
rent-charge periodically fixed by the State, have 
from various causes, often accidental, degenerated 
into a rack-rented tenantry- at-will, the necessary 
evils of which are enhanced by illegalities which 
the authorities have been either unable or un- 
willing to prevent. 

The tillage of the country, though often in- 


genious, is rude and imperfect, and the 

Agriculture. a g r j cu ^ ura j_ outcome is greatly below 

what scientific culture — guided by knowledge and 
aided by the necessary capital — could undoubtedly 

secure. The Indian average, 11 bushels 
p 18 per acre, is 17 bushels below that of 
England, and is in fact that to which in England 
the soil can be reduced by continuous cropping 
and neglect of manure. In India, for all but 
special crops, the neglect of manure is universal; 
the fields around the village get some benefit, but 
cattle-dung is universally used for fuel, and the 
destruction of timber, and the universal absence of 
village or communal wood-lands necessitates the 
practice. Cattle are never stall-fed, nor are forage 
crops grown. 

With the exception of agriculture no industrial 
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enterprise, on any important scale, exists. All but 

a fraction of the exports are raw pro- 
mX?ct°urb 8 . duce ; aH the imports manufactured ; the 
p * 41 ‘ mineral resources of the country are 

scarcely touched ; no manufacturing industry, except 
cotton and jute, has as yet succeeded in getting 
an established footing. The handicrafts for which 
India was famous, and for which the people have 
a natural aptitude, have in some instances been 
ruined by English competition, and in general 
are not progressing in importance or excellence , 
on the other hand, the introduction of means of 
cheap and rapid communication, though very partial, 
has been attended by a development of foreign 
trade more remar kable even than that which has 
been experienced during the last fifty years in 
England. 

The balance-sheets of revenue and expenditure, 

excluding that on Productive Public 
Works, show that from the close of the 
mutiny up to the end of 1878—79, there 
was a net surplus, for the seventeen years, of more 

than a million sterling, or, excluding 
expenditure on famine relief, and the 
is by exchange, of 26 millions. 

The publication of the Financial Resolution for 

1881-82, which has taken place while 
the present volume was in the press, 
enables me to complete the table of 
revenue and expenditure, and to bring 
it down to the close of the financial year, which 


Financial 
Position up 

to CLOSE OP 

1878-79. 


p. 101. 


Financial 
Position, 
1879-80 to 
1881-82. 
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will end on 31st March 1882. For the sake of 
distinctness, I exclude from it, on the one hand, 
all outgoings and incomings connected with the 
Afghan War, and, on the other, the English con- 
tribution of 5 millions ; and, as in the table at 
page 101, all capital expenditure on Productive 
Public Works. 


Statement showing Gross Revenue and Expenditure of India 
for 1878-79, 1879-80, 1880-81, and 1881-82, excluding 
capital Expenditure ou Productive Public Works, and 
Expenditure and Receipts in connection with the Afghan 
War and Frontier Railways, and the English contribution. 
The annual loss by Exchange is shown in the last column. 


( Three O’s omitted.) 



Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Surplus. 

Net Loss by 
Exchange. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1878-79 . 

65,199 

62,607 

2,592 

2,884 

1879-80 . 

68,121 

63,180 

4,941 

2,926 

1880-81 (R.E.) 

68,231 

62,835 

5,396 

2,557 

1881-82 (B.E.) 

69,418 

65,467 

3,951 

3,063 


270,969 

254,089 

16,880 

11,430 


The figures for 1880-81 are the regular estimates 
framed a few weeks before the close of the account ; 
those for 1881-82 are pure estimates. The only 
divergence from the published accounts, are that 
I have taken the net opium revenue for 1881-82, 
not at the conventional estimate of 6J millions, 
but at 8 millions, the average of the last four 
years, and about half a million less than the receipts 
of the present year ; and I have treated as 
surplus, and not as expenditure, the l£ million 
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provided in 1881-82 for “ famine relief, protective 
works, or reduction of debt.” The figures show 
that, apart from the Afghan War and frontier lines, 
the surplus of the four years, notwithstanding a 
loss of 11 J millions by Exchange, is estimated at 
16J millions. 

On productive works about 167 millions will, by 

the close of 1881-82, have been expended. 
publxcWorks. Notwithstanding that many parts of the 

107 

p ‘ ' scheme are incomplete, and all are new, 

net earnings of 5 per cent, are now realised. The 
net earnings of the railways are about 6J millions, 
and of canals about £1,192,000. These profits 
will unquestionably largely improve as the schemes 
mature. 

The cost of the Afghan War, and the Frontier 
Military Lines constructed with a view to its 
prosecution, is estimated as follows : — 

( Three 0’s omitfed.) 


1878-79. 

1870-80. 

1880-81. 

Regular 

Estimate. 

1881-82. 

Budget 

Estimate. 

Total. 

Expenditure — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

War ..... 

676 

4,817 

11,389 

2,271 

19,153 

Frontier Railways . 

— 

1,334 

2,228 

790 

4,352 

Punjab Northern Railway 

— 

337 

• 585 

98 

1,020 

Total Expenditure 

676 

6,488 

14,202 

3,159 

24,525 

Receipts — 

War ..... 

— 

50 

291 

61 

402 

Gain to Railways and 
Telegraphs . 

119 

318 

246 

2 

680 

English Contribution 

— ■ . 

— 

2,000 

3,000 

5,000 

Total Receipts . 

119 

363 

2,537 

3,063 

6,082 

Net Charge to India 

657 

6,125 

11,665 

96 

18,443 
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The net cost of war to India has, accordingly, 
during the four years been about 18£ millions ; during 
the same period the surplus, apart from the war, has 
been about 16 J millions and the result on the finances 
of the country will, if the present estimates hold good, 
be that the surplus of the four years will suffice to 
defray the whole of India’s share of the war, except 
If million sterling. 

If this be in any degree a correct outline of the 
facts of the case, the first observation which 
suggests itself is the proverbial advisability of 
leaving well alone. What would people have in 
the way of administrative success that India, as at 

present administered, does not present ? ( 

How 

many of the 240 millions, who now 
inhabit India, have ever heard a gun 
fired in earnest ? Unbroken peace reigns, as it 
never reigned before — even in moments of ex- 
haustion — from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin. 
Security of person and property ? Crime is far 
less rife than in England, and women and children 
can, and habitually do, travel by night for hundreds 
of miles, by lonely roads, with no better protection 
than the general peaceableness of the community 
and the efficiency of the police. Increase of 
wealth ? Are not proofs of it patent, cogent, 
irresistible ? Foreign trade has increased at a 

rate unrivalled even by the astounding 
commercial growth of England ; India is 
already the greatest customer of English produce, 


“““1 P^lic tranquillity and order? 

Administra- 
tion. 


p. 38. 
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consuming a fourth of her entire exports ; and for 
every £100 which she thus spent in 1869, she 
spent £170 in 1880. What does this mean if not 
a vast rapid general increase of national wealth ? 

State expenditure in the development 

P ’ 137 ’ of the country? Nearly 170 millions 
have been laid out in engineering projects, and 
with such signal success that the scheme, still 
incomplete, is already remunerative ; 8 millions of 

acres have been secured from famine, 

p. 36. 

and have had their annual value at 
least trebled by canals, and 9,000 miles of railway 
have brought opportunities of wealth within the 
reach of the remotest portions of the empire. 
Easy taxation ? It is proved to demonstration that 
never has taxation been so light : the incidence 

of land-revenue was never less ; salt 

pp. 139-149. 

was never so cheap ; all the present 
license tax and land-cesses together bring in about 
half the Income Tax, levied in 1860-61 on an 
infinitely poorer community. Financial economy? 
The history of the last ten years is one of 
continuous effort, resulting in highly successful 
measures of retrenchment, and in a great measure 

P 102 financ ^ a ^ decentralization, by which, 

while the Imperial treasury has been 
relieved, the Provincial Governments have been 
stimulated to economy, of which already they are 
beginning to reap the fruits. In fact, whatever 
test we apply, the result appears to be that the 
present administration, though doubtless suscep- 
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tibl^ of improvement, is substantially successful 


in all the great ends of government ; that 


it is carrying forward a great and beneficial 
work at a satisfactory rate, and that there is 
nothing whatever in its condition to justify the 
suggestion of heroic remedies or fundamental 
reforms. 

When, therefore, popular writers assure us that 

India is “bankrupt,” that her inhabi- 


No Reason for , , . • i -\ j 

fundamental tants are poverty-stricken and oppressed, 
Cuanof.s. that she is “ bleeding to death ” 


under the mismanagement of her present rulers, 
when quasi-official critics recommend us to suppress 
the Viceroy, to break up India into independent 
provinces, to abolish the Public Works Department, 
to replace the present civilians by regimental 
officers, to revolutionize our revenue system in one 
direction, and our legal system in another — in 
fact, to abandon all that the long, patiently and 
painfully acquired experience of a century has 
bequeathed to us, the first duty of those who are 
personally acquainted with the facts, is to protest 
against the assumption of failure in which alone 
such sweeping measures of change could find 
justification, and against the abandonment of the 
methods by which such excellent results have 
been achieved, in favour of suggestions which 
fall little short of being revolutionary, which fly 
in the face of all practical experience, and are not 
sanctioned by a single practical authority. India is 
doing excellently well, if well-meaning but partially 
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informed critics will but let her alone ; but the l 
complaint which Sir T. Munro once urged against ' 
Indian administrators, may in our day, witlJ 
more justice, be brought against their critics in 
England. “ One great error,” he says, “ in this / 
country during a long course of years, has been ^ £ 
too much precipitation in attempting to better 
the condition of the people, with hardly any 
knowledge of the means by which it was to be to^ 
accomplished, and indeed without seeming to think 
that any other means than good intentions were ^ ^ 
necessary.” C/tuJU 

The first recommendation, accordingly, which the 
facts just summarised appear to justify, is a judicious 
adherence to a policy which has established such 



1 






strong claims to our confidence. We ought to 
develop those parts of it whose success has been 
especially conspicuous — such as, for instance, the 
scheme of Productive Public Works — to postpone 
not a year longer than necessary the execution 4* 
of projects which will immediately add to the ? O 
well-being of millions, and will ultimately enrich the 
State ; and to refuse steadfastly to be diverted from 
the prescribed course of action either by the clamour 
of ignorant critics or the dictation of influential 
cliques. We ought also to await with confidence, 
courage, and hopefulness the maturing of results, 
which it needed the eye of faith in our prede- 
cessors to discern, but which, at present, scepticism f k * 
itself can hardly fail to recognise as on the eve of 
accomplishment. 


7tn 
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Summary of 

PROPOSE® 

Reforms. 


Abolition of 
Distinction 
between Go- 
vernorships 
AND OTHER 

Provinces. 
p. 80-84. 


The assumption that this is the generally 

correct view of the Indian Govern- 
ment does not, of course, obviate the 
necessity of dilligent effort to improve 
those parts of its mechanism which experience 
has shown to be obsolete, inadequate, or ineffi- 
cacious. Among such reforms the following may 
be noticed as especially deserving of considera- 
tion : — 

1. The distinctions which now exist between the 

Governments of Madras and Bombay 
and those of the other main divisions 
of the Empire should be abolished, 
Bengal being placed, at least, on an 
equality : the unmanageable proportions 
of Bengal should be reduced by relieving it of 

Behar and Orissa : Orissa should be 
di8toSdtiok. R e ’ formed, with accretions from the Cen- 
P .78-<j. tral Provinces, into a new Province : 
Behar should be added to the North-Western 
Provinces ; which should be divided into the 
Provinces of Lucknow and Allahabad : the present 
Central Provinces should be absorbed by their 
neighbours : the object of all these changes would 
be to expedite the transaction of business between 
the Government of India and the suoordinate 
administrations, to avoid friction, to ensure 
the necessary control, and to put an end to the 
absurd provincial esprit de corps and mutual jealousies 
which are now a frequent cause of administrative 

difficulty. 
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Minor ad- 
ministrative 
Reforms. 


2. Among minor administrative reforms are, the 

reduction of oversized districts in Madras, 
and wherever else the area of any dis- 
trict is such as makes its effectual 
control from a single executive centre impossible. 

In the same Presidency the Government 

Reduction OF ^ ^ dec ^ e ^ that the present 

Revenue Board might, with advantage to 

the sei-vice, be replaced by Commissioners, each, as 

in other parts of India, entrusted with 
the local supervision of a group of col- 
lectorates. Experience has proved that 
everywhere , and certainly not least in 
Madras, the intervention of a Board of 
Revenue between the Government and its executive 


OVERSIZED 

Districts. 

p. 94. 


Substitution 
of Commis- 
sioners for 
Madras Board 
of Revenue. 
p. 94. 


officers is an inconvenient lengthening of the official 
chain, and that in times of emergency— such, for 
instance, as famine — it presents a serious impediment 
to prompt action. 

B. In the Civil Service a high standard of discipline 

and efficiency should be more strictly 
Maintenance ma i n tained ; the principle of promotion 
standard of ^v mer it should be more strictly enforced, 

Discipline and J * 

Efficiency. especially in the case of collectors and 

judges, to whom the executive and judi- 
cial supervision of an entire district is entrusted. 
Provision should be made for the removal, with the 
least possible scandal or hardship, of incompetent 
members of the service, and for the more general 
admission of native officials to such posts as they 
are qualified to fill. 


19 
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Agriculture, 
Industry, and 
Statistics. 

p. 88. 


4. A Department should be created whose essential 

function it should be to collect and formu- 
department of agricultural statistics, to promote 

agricultural and other industrial enter- 
prise, and especially to regulate the 
advances of loans for purposes of land 
improvement. One of the incidental duties of this 
department would be the systematic observation of 
famines, and of the phenomena which precede them, 
and the guidance of the executive in the administra- 
tion of famine relief. In normal seasons it would 
be busied with the machinery of securing correct 
reports of the condition of the country, with 
stimulating local improvements, with trying experi- 
ments, introducing new staples and implements, and 

in supervising the centres of technical 

Experimental 

Far^s. education and experimental farms, which, 

it is hoped, will hereafter be started in 
every Province. 

5. A class of officers with high scientific attain- 
ments, especially in subjects connected 
with industrial enterprise, and, above all, 
agriculture, should be introduced into 
the Civil Service. They would fulfil the 

duties of the Agricultural Department, 
and would be able both to carry out such observa- 
tions and experiments as are considered desirable, 
and to superintend the arrangements for technical 
education in agriculture or other branches of 
industry. The examination of candidates for the 
Civil Service should be modified with a view to 


Introduction 
of Scientific 
Experts into 
tiie Civil 
Service. 
p. 92. 
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encouraging generally among its members profi- 
ciency in such branches of scientific knowledge 
as will enable them to contribute towards the 
same results. 

6. The rulers of the country should more fully 

recognize the view that the development 

Development . . . _ . . 

of the material of its material resources is a task which 

Resources of . „ T t 

the Country to the special circumstances oi India, 
as a duty by and of its connection with hmgland, 

the Govern- , .. c a 

ment. render it necessary lor the Government 

p ' 23G ' to take into its own hands, and carry 

out by its own machinery. They should devote 
to it unhesitatingly such a share of the public 
expenditure as, with a view to the comparative 
importance of other interests concerned, is con- 
sidered possible ; the Government itself embarking 
in projects and acting as pioneer where the ex- 
periment is too difficult and costly for private 
enterprise, and retiring as soon as success is 
established — railways and irrigation, however, 
should be kept in the hands of the State, both as 
too important future sources of revenue to be given 
up, and as too intimately connected with the 
interests of the people to be allowed to pass out 
of official management. 

7. A liberal allotment of public money should 

be devoted to (1) scientific investigation 
of the resources of the country, syste- 
matically and continuously carried out 
on a scale proportionate to the magni- 
tude of the interests concerned; (2) to 

19 * 


Devotion of 
Public Funds 
to Scientefio 
Investigation 
and Experi- 
ment. 
p. 246. 
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technical education in the most promising branches 
of industry ; (8) to experiments in industrial enter- 
prise, too costly or hazardous for individual effort ; 
(4) to any official arrangements necessary for 
facilitating intercourse between the manufacturing 
and commercial classes of India and those of other 
countries. One of these .would be the creation 
throughout India of local committees, or Chambers 
of Commerce, who would be in a position to negotiate 
with persons in Europe wishing to purchase Indian 
products. 

8. Prominent among such measures of develop- 

ment would be a stricter system of forest 
Conservation, conservation. Although some progress 

has been made of late years in this 
direction, this magnificent source of national wealth 
is to a large extent neglected ; millions of young trees 
are every year burnt, millions more are destroyed 
by cattle-grazing and by wasteful and barbarous 
methods of culture practised by aboriginal tribes. 
In Madras the evil is especially conspicuous, and 
the injury, in some instances, already irreparable. 
Not only should existing forests be preserved, but 
v village and communal woodlands should 

Communal be formed, and scientifically managed 

on behalf of the towns and villages to 
which they belong. 

9. The Productive Public Works scheme should 

be more actively prosecuted, with due 

Productive . , 

public Works recognition of the following facts; VIZ. 

( a ) That, as far as it has gone, it has 
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more than realised the original programme of its 
founders, and that the net profits already more 
than cover the interest on the 162 millions em- 
barked, while the benefit to the people is incal- 
culably great, the crops saved by a canal sometimes 


equalling in a single year more than 
P the whole previous outlay in capital 

and interest upon it. 

(6) That, owing to the increased earnings of 
railways and canals, the combined net charge on 
„ the revenues of India (1) for interest 

Parliamentary v ' 

Return July i, 0 n debt, (2) interest and other charges 

1880. See also ° 

Maj. e. Baring’s connected with Guaranteed Railways, 

minute, l‘)th , , u 

Fob., Canduhar and (3) maintenance and working of 

State Railways and Canals, has di- 
minished during the last twelve years by more than 
3£ millions. 


(c) That the present total net interest charge, 
even including all the expenditure on Productive 

Public Works, is less now than it was 

pp. 122 & 137. 

ten years ago, and that opportunities 
will occur in the course of the next seven years of 
still further lowering the rates of the 69 millions 
of English debt. 

(d) That capital can be had to an extent far 

beyond any probable requirements at 4 per cent. 

in India, and little more than 3 per cent, in 
England. 

(e) That there are still many parts of the 
country where canals are possible, and which, from 
their absence, are exposed to the risk of drought, 
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entailing heavy outlay on the State and great 
suffering on the people ; and that at least 10,000 
miles more of railway lines are required in order 
to place the country beyond the risk of prohibitive 
prices or actual absence of food in times of 
dearth. 


(/) That the capital, expenditure and interest debt 
on great engineering works are largely increased by 
delay in their execution, and, above all, by changes 
of policy as to the rate of expenditure. 

( g ) That the expenditure on Productive Public 

Works is now reduced to 2J millions 
F ’ S ’’i88i MalCh P er anrmm > m addition to which such 

portion of .£750,000, the moiety of the 
Famine Insurance Fund, as is not expended in 
famine relief, may be devoted in each year to the 
construction of %i Protective Works,” that is, 
projects which, though not certain to be remu- 
nerative in the sense of paying interest on capital 
from the outset, are yet calculated to protect the 
country from famine. In no year, accordingly, 
will more than 3f millions be laid out, and in 
famine years only 2J millions, the construction of 
Protective Works being confined to years in which 
there is no famine expenditure. This is an expendi- 
ture far short of what has been going on for some 
years past, and is far below what the Government 
of India has on various occasions recommended. 

In the present year, for instance, If 
F ' 1881 5 , § r 8i? h millions are to be spent on railways 

and three-quarters of a million on canals. 
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Now if, as the Famine Commissioners report, 

10,000 additional miles of railway, at 
R ‘ m ‘ least, are necessary to protect the country 
from drought, and if the cost of these will be 60 
millions sterling, the result will be that this 
indispensable safeguard will not be afforded for 
more than thirty years, in the course of which 
two serious famines may be expected, with all 
their attendant horrors, should the afflicted area 
be unprovided with railways. Nothing can be 
more certain than that the delay in the com- 
pletion of Indian railways must, in the event of 
a contingency which may be regarded as certain, 
expose thousands to needless suffering and risk of 
life. 

10. The Government of India has, on more 

occasions than one, suggested that a 
P w^k T 8 ive portion of the famine surplus of lj 

million might be legitimately em- 
ployed in defraying the interest of capital outlay 
on works which, though not certainly remunerative, 
would be of use in curtailing the effects of 
famine. Supposing, for instance, that the sum of 
a quarter of a million were devoted to this purpose, 
and that 6 millions were borrowed ; there would, 
supposing the works to prove absolutely unpro- 
ductive (which, of course, they would not), be an 
interest debt of £240,000 per annum ; as the 
works gradually begin to earn net profits, and 
thus to provide funds for discharging the annual 
interest, fresh capital might be borrowed ; we might 
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thus hope ultimately to get a sum of 12, or perhaps 
even 20 millions invested in works of a useful 
character, the only limitation being that in no 
year should more than .£250,000 be payable in 
respect of interest. Now the whole outlay on 
Irrigation works hitherto has been about 23 
millions, and we should by this proposed scheme 
be enabled possibly to double the amount of irri- 
gation without adding more than a quarter of a 
million per annum to the annual expenditure of 

t 

the Government. 

This proposal was discussed by the Public Works 
Committee of 1879, and was vetoed by them ; and 
the same view has been taken by the Secretary of 
State, the ultimate decision being that half of the 

Famine Insurance Fund must be in 
Secretary of ordinary years devoted to the extinction 
ruarv 1870 ° & °f debt, while the other moiety, if 
1881 2 § G 8 &rch n °t employed in famine relief, may 

be laid out in unremunerative but 
“ protective ” works. 

This decision is not, it may be hoped, final. It 
would be impossible to regard without regret and 
apprehension the definite rejection of a scheme, 
the result of which would certainly be, at a com- 
paratively small outlay, to add enormously to the 
resources of the country, the well-being of the 
people, and their immunity from famine. Famine 
relief has, during the last twelve years, cost us 
about lj million per annum, and as this period is 
certainly the worst, as regards famines, that historical 
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India has known, we may reasonably hope that the 
average expenditure on famine relief will be con- 
siderably less. At any rate 1£ million is a liberal 
allowance, and it is difficult to see how out of this 
a quarter of a million could be more profitably 
employed in the curtailment of future famine, 
than in defraying the interest of capital devoted 
to rescuing large portions of the country from its 
effects. 

Indeed, leaving aside the famine reserve, it may 
well be contended that the Government of India, with 
a normal surplus of 4^ millions and further sources 

of taxation available, cannot employ 
P ’ ’ a small portion of that surplus better 
than in defraying the interest on capital expended 
on Public Works, the effect of which would be 
so enormously to enhance the general well-being of 
the country, to save the people from the horrors 
of famine, and the revenues from the heavy drain 
of expenditure on famine relief. If this view be 
correct, it would follow that, in addition to the 
existing scheme of “ Productive Public Works,” 
there should be started a scheme of “ Protective 
Works”; that the rule as to this should be that 
the interest debt should always be kept within a 
quarter of a million, fresh capital being borrowed 

as the works gradually begin to pay ; that into 

% • 

this scheme should be admitted only such works 
as would conduce to the protection of the country 
from the effects of drought ; the admission of each 
work to the category depending on a consideration 
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of the clanger to be averted and the general 
advantage to he gained, as compared with the 
necessary outlay. We might thus hope to provide 
means of safety for large classes of population, who 
must otherwise be left indefinitely beyond the area 
of protection. 

11. Well-irrigation should be developed on a large 

and systematic scale, corresponding to 

*» ELL-lRRl- 

cation. that on which canal-irrigation has been 

p. 241. . ° 

carried forward, the same amount of 
skill, capital, and official attention being directed 
to it in those parts of the country where canals 
are impossible and facilities for well-construction 
exist. 

Nothing in this direction has as yet been done 
in any part of India except in the North-Western 
Provinces, where Sir George Couper has started 
an interesting series of experiments with a view 
to deciding in what parts of the country and 
under what conditions State assistance in well- 
sinking can best be given. This enlightened and 
admirable project has not received half the attention 
which it deserves. There are millions of acres 
which might be protected from famine, and whose 
productiveness might be enormously increased by 
wells, if only the requisite capital, energy, and 
skill were devoted to the subject. This is one 
great reform which an agricultural department 
would promote by advances for land improvement, 
or, where it seemed desirable, by doing the work 
itself. As the outlay would in each case be 
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12. The 


Financial 

Reforms. 


(a) Rehabi- 
litation of 
Silver. 


defrayed by a sinking fund charged on the land, 
no additional State expenditure would be involved 
and no risk would be run, and the more millions 
Government could thus invest the better for the 
country. 

following financial reforms are of 
great importance. (a) Silver should be 
rehabilitated by international or other 
arrangeifients. The possibility of such 
arrangements cannot be discussed here ; but it is 

important to remember that, supposing 
the relative value of gold to silver to 
be restored to the ratio maintained by 
France and the Latin Union previous to 1874, viz. 

154 of silver to one of gold — -in other 
F.s. March 25 wor( j s> the rupee to become again worth 

Is. 10gd., the annual saving to the 
Government of India on its net remittances to 
England would be 20J millions of rupees. The 
annual loss, consequently, occasioned by the dis- 
turbance of the previously existing equilibrium 
between gold and silver may be taken at something 
over £2,000,000. 

(b) The system of provincial responsibility in 

finance, introduced by Lord Mayo on the 
recommendation of General Strachey, 
and subsequently so largely developed by Sir John 
deve Strachey, should be steadily adhered to, 

of provincial the object in view being uniformly to 

Responsibility, . „ *1111 . , 

leave, as far as possible, all provincial 
sources of revenue to the local governments, and to 


p. 103. 
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hold them responsible for all provincial expenditure, 
the Supreme Government exercising merely general 
supervision, and directly interfering only with such 
branches of revenue and expenditure as are in their 
nature imperial, or cannot for some reason or other 
be conveniently dealt with except from a single 
centre. The good results of this reform have 
exceeded all expectation, and justify the belief that 
still further advantage will accrue from its more 
complete development. 

(c) Strenuous endeavours should be made to reduce 
military expenditure ; reductions to the amount of 

li- million sterling have been reported by 

Reduction of . ... 

Military Ex- the Army Commission to be compatible 

PENDITURE. . ... 

under improved arrangements, with 
increased efficiency; the AT, 970, 000 entered in the 
Home Charges for “ effective ” and the Al, 936, 000 
entered under “non-effective” military services to 
be especially scrutinised. 

( d ) The fact that the richest classes pay least, 
and that some very rich classes — as, for instance, 

owners of funded property — pay nothing 
rich A cl°a N 9se 8 for the peace under which their wealth 
NO " LNTAXbI, ‘ accumulates, and the costly arrangements 
by which they are protected in its enjoyment, should 
be recognised. Great opposition is always raised 
to any scheme of direct taxation in India, and the 
classes who are interested in opposing it are 
precisely those who can most effectually make 
themselves heard ; Indian Governments are con- 
sequently always tempted to abandon it. None the 
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less is it true that so long as there is no income 
tax a practical injustice is inflicted on the poorer 
classes of tax-payers, and the opinion of an 
administrator as cautious as Lord Lawrence was in 
favour of doing away with that injustice. “ He 
believed,” it has been officially recorded, “ that 
there are some classes of the community which have 
borne no proper share of the public burthens, 
although no classes are better able than they 
to bear their share, that it is by direct taxation 
alone that they can be reached, and that with 
reasonably good administration, which it is cer- 
tainly within our power to secure, there is no 
necessity whatever for any gross abuses in the 
assessment or collection of taxes of this kind.” 
Direct taxation, in the shape of land revenue 
and cesses, not to speak of the hundred personal 
imposts which the English rule has swept away, 
is perfectly familiar to the people of India, and 
cannot, without injustice to the poor and favouritism 
to the rich, be abandoned. It should, therefore, 
be courageously enforced. The license tax should 
in any case be extended to the official and 
professional classes, in which case the d‘240,000 
per annum, which would result from its extension, 
would supply the interest on the 6 millions of 
expenditure on Protective Works, for want of 
which the existence of great classes is now 
embittered by chronic poverty, and exposed to 
errible vicissitudes. As regards Bengal it has 
further to be remembered that from the unin- 
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tentional results of the Permanent Settlement the 
ryots of that province pay their landlords an annual 

rental, which an official expert has com- 

p. 107. . „ 

puted at 8} millions sterling in excess of 
that which the authors of that measure intended them 
to pay. an increment which, taken at twenty years’ 
purchase, represents a sum of 165 millions sterling 
taken out of the pockets of the poor and put into 
the pockets of the rich. 

13. The relations of landlords and tenants in 
several parts of India, notably in Behar, the 

Zemindari portions of Madras, and, 

and Tenants, in a less degree, the North-Western 
p. 186 & <h. a Provinces, Oudh and the Punjab, should 

be carefully considered, our policy being influenced 

by the following points : — 

(a) That the system which the British Government, 
a century ago, found everywhere in force, was one 

under which the occupant of the soil 
enjoyed practical fixity of tenure, subject 
only to enhancement of the rental at intervals pre- 
scribed and sanctioned by the State. 

(Ji) That this system the Permanent Settlement 
was intended to preserve, if indeed the intention 

was not (as many good authorities 
believe) finally to abolish all future 

enhancement of rent. 

(r) That the well being ot the ryots was one of 
the avowed objects of the Permanent Settlement, 

and that its terms distinctly reserve 
to Government the power of inter- 


p. 1 1 


p. 178. 


p. 178. 
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vention whenever the interests of the ryots call 
for it. 

(d) That the increase of the value of property in 
Bengal has been such that the revenue, which was 

originally' fixed at nine-tenths of the 
P gross rental, is now much less than a 

third of the admitted rental. 

(e) That the improvements in irrigation and 
means of communication, which have so largely 
enhanced the value of landed property, have been 
carried out by the State at the expense of the 
general public, the interest being defrayed out of 
the general exchequer, towards which the land- 
lords contribute less, proportionately, than any 
other class. 

(/) That the condition of the tenants-at-will is, 
in Behar especially, reported to be depressed, and 

such as to necessitate interference on the 

pp. 186 & 189. 

part of Government ; particularly because 
illegalities in which the executive has more or less 
acquiesced have contributed to a great part of 
that depression ; and because, the same causes 
being progressively at work, the depression of the 
tenantry is likely to increase with the growth of 
population. 

(g) That as property increases in value, the efforts 
of the landlords to destroy occupancy rights are 

189 to be more systematic, deter- 

mined and successful ; and that a marked 
tendency in this direction has already shown itself 
in several Provinces. 


•V 
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(//.) That, on the other hand, anything like bad 
faith on the part of Government, or confiscation 

of existing rights, must be sedulously 
P ' liU avoided ;• and a state of things which 
Government has recognised for a century must 
not be summarily disturbed, however justifiable 
and necessary disturbance may be, without due 
regard to the interests that have meanwhile 
grown up. 

(i) That, subject to any adjustment which the 
above considerations may justify, relief must be 
sought in legislative measures having for their object 
the recognition of the claim of the actual occupants 
of the soil to security of tenure, a moderate rental, 
and full enjoyment of self-effected improvements ; 
while the pressure of numbers may be lessened, 
and thus the position of the tenantry towards the 
landlords improved, by the diversion of parts of 
the agricultural population to other pursuits, and 
by emigration to those parts of the country which 
are still unreclaimed. 


/ Such, I believe, are the principal reforms, which 

/ the experience of many wise, able and 

Conclusion*. thoughtful men— practically versed in 

the affairs of India, and profoundly interested in 
her prosperity — would suggest as best worthy of 
the attention of those who share with them in 
the belief that its government is a sacred trust, 
to the performance of which the English nation 
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is bound to devote not merely administrative zeal and 
military valour, but the still more precious gifts of 
calm and far-seeing statesmanship. The countrymen 
of Burke can never be indifferent to the interests, 
responsibilities, and duties to which, under the spell 
of his eloquence, the national conscience awoke. 
The lesson which his genius impressed upon his con- 
temporaries lias still more deeply coloured the feelings 
and aims of a later generation. The cries of India 
are no longer, as he complained, “ given to seas and 
winds to be blown about, in every breaking up of the 
monsoon, over a remote and unhearing ocean.” They 
fall upon nervously attentive ears, and stir a quick 
susceptibility, whose very promptness is sometimes 
unfavourable to the patient inquiry and calm dis- 
cussion from which alone wise action and effectual 
remedies can be hoped. In such a phase of national 
sentiment he, perhaps, performs a useful task — it has 
been the aim, at any rate, of the preceding pages — 
who presents in a compendious form, in a “’dry light,” 
and with every facility for verification, the main out- 
lines of some of the great problems which, as the 
rulers of India, we are called to solve. That these 
problems are being solved in a manner of which no 
Englishman has any reason to be ashamed is the 
belief which some years of close observation and 
study have left on my own mind, and to which I would 
gladly convert those of my countrymen who, as I 
believe, are impeding the progress of a great and 
beneficent enterprise — the outcome of much genius, 
devotion, and ability — by untrue statements, undeserved 

20 
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abuse, and itmbrant criticism, \§£>me failures and 
disappointment^, no doubt, there havr been : such 
are the conditions of all human efforts. Difficulties 
and dangers, of course, there are and must be — the 
government of a great aliemempire entails them ; but 
they are dangers and difficulties which a great nation 

,o troubife- 


not uilinured to 


may await with courage 


and composure so long as, in the meanwhile, ^he finds 

i 

in' the ever-increasing prosperity of her subjects the 
best proofs of administrative success, and the most 
effectual protection against future disa^e*^ ^ 
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